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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVIGIONS 


This volume (volume VEL) contains approximately 235 digests of statistical, 
technical, and trade data on agricultur al, fishery, and related products which 
have been listed (up to November 9, 1946) by tie Trade Agreements Committee for 
consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those foreign. 
countries which have been invited to participate in the so-called "nuclear" group. 
The eo cover all listed products provided for in schedule 7 of tho Tariff act 
of 1930 end related items on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to 
import-excise taxes. Volumes similar to this one have been or are being. prepared 
oy the Tariff Commission on commodities provided for under other schedules of the 
tariff act which have been listed for these negotiations. Those products on the 
Free List of the act which ere subject to import-excise or processing taxes are 
treated oa cdutiable commodities and are covired by digests which appear in the 
volumes for the tariff schedules to which such products are most nearly related 
In addition, a special volume will e issued covering all commodities on the Free 

ist wnich have been listed for the negotiations. 


Volume VII is in three parte. Part 1 includes digests on items, provided 
for in ota, s 701 to 716 a and i2eite 7oAleiisoneduléen’ vof uthe Tariff Act yok 
1930, which are listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations; part 2 
iiediiies Aeants on listed PMs provided Zor in paragraph 753 and all following 
paragraphs in schedule 7 and digests on related items in the Free List subject to 


import-excise taxes; end ee 3 inciudes digests on paragraphs 717 to 721, inclu- 
Sive, which pertain exctusively to fishery products. 


he summary for Parts 1 and 2 


The principal products provided for in schedule 7, other than fishery products, 
are livestock, milk, farm crops (other than sugar and tobacco), i/ and most of the 
products made from these raw materials (such as meats, dairy i Sin and feed- 


stuffs), canned and otherwise prepared fruits and versetables, and bakery products. 
The farm income from these ome es, inclucing both those ibeted und not Listed 
for consideration in tne proposed negoti <piingesle averaged about & billion dollars a 
year in the period 1935-39; the total vains of these products, including the valuz 
added’ by manufacture was sbout 10 billion dollars. because of-dmtrensed produc: 
tien and’ higher: prices, the total vilue-incre:se’ to over 20 billion dollars a year 


during the war. 


Imports of all products, excert fisnery products, provided for in schedule 7 
(those listed as well as those not listed for consideration in the proposed nego- 
tiations), and including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise 
taxes, amounted to about 150 million dollars (foreign value) in 1939; imports in 
that year were somewhat larger than in 1938 but less than the annual average in 
the period 1935-37 or during the war, In the aggregate these imports supplied 
legs than 2 percent of the consumption in the United States in prewar years, though 
for many items the ratio was much higher or lower, 


United States exports of products comparable witn those imported under 
schedule 7, including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes, 
amounted to approximately 300 million dollars annually before the war. The prin- 
cipal export items were pork and pork products, grain, flour, fruits, and canned 
and prepered vegetables. In 1943 the exports, mostly under lend-lease, increased 
to.about 1.5. billion dollars. 


i/ Sugar, molasses, and manufactures sre covered & oy volume V and tobacco and 
manufactures are covered by volume VI 


bat 
Ls 
}- 


The ratio of the duties and import—excise taxes collected on all imports of 
commodities (other than fishery prceducts) provided for in schedule 7 (inciuding 
related items on the Free List which are subject to import-excise one to the 
foreign vaiue Of such imports was about 35 percent in 1939 and 18 percent in 1943. 
The decline in the ratio was attributable largely to higher prices for items sub- 

, 


ject to specific rates of duty but also to reductions in duties in trade agree- 
ments, principaily the trade agreements with Argentina and Mexico. 


Those items (other than fishery products) provided for in schedule 7 (together 
vith related items on the Free List subject to import-excise'taxes) which are 


‘isted for consideration in the proposed negotiations, and covered by the digests 
‘contained herein, represented about 55 percent of the value of total imports in 

1939 of 511 commodities (other than fis here products) provided for in schedule 7 P 
and al] related Free List items subject to import-excise taxes. Y/ Of the total 
imports in 1939 of items listed for consideration about 65 percent were accounted 

for by the following G commodities: Live cattle, edible nuts, spices, byproduct 
feeds, pineapples, and castor beans. 


Bienes for Part. 


£ ACh oe 1930 provides for all fish and fish products 

on except fresh or frozen sea herring, smelts, and 

ree List. (All fish imported for purposes other than 
f 


Schedule 7:of the Part 
imported for human consumpti 
tuna-fish which are-on the : 


for cea consumption are free of duty. } in addition, schedule 7 provides for 
canned ciems and clam products, canned oys sters and oyster products, and crab meat, 
rab pasta: and crab sauce. Ail other sneiifish and shelifish products are on 

the Tree List. There are no fishery products listed for consideration in the 


roposed negotiations which sre on the Free List but subject to import—excise or 


pe 
processing taxes. & 4 


The United States catch of all fish ana shellfish, of which about 90 percent 
are marketed as, or processed into, products similar to those provided for in 
schedule 7, TO to 4.4 oillion pounds, valued at 97 million dollars (amount 
paid to fishermen), in 1939; the catch amounted to 4.2 billion pounds, valued at 
204 million. dollers in’ 1943. In recent years approximately two-thirds of the 
catch, oy weight, has. been used as food for numan consumption and one-third in the 
manufacture cf oil, meal, and byproducts, and for bait’ The. products used for 
human consumption, however, accounted for 85 percent of the value of the total 
catch in’ 1943. Tt is estimated that in 1943 the processing and packaging of the 
‘domestic catch of fishery products increased the value from 294 million dollars 
to 350 million dollars and that the retail vaiue of these products, including 
. the cost of distribution and marketing, amounted to 690 million dollars. 

United States imports of the fishery products provi ided for in schedule 7 
averaged 25 million dollars a year in 1935-40 end amounted to 30. million dollars 
in 1943. ° Before the war the foreign value of imports of such products was equiv- 
alent to approximately 16 percent of the value of United States consumption of 
Similar ‘products. For many individual items, however, the ratios were much 
higher or lower. The great bulk of importea fresh and frozen fish has come 
‘from Canada with relatively small quantities from Japan, mexico, Newfoundland, 
and European countries; canned fish and shealifish have come principally from 
Nestern European countries and Japan; and pickled and salted fish have come 
principally from Canada, Newfoundland, Iceland, and testern aropean countries. 


Ny 


United ‘States exports of fishery products comparable with those provided for ¢ 


in schedule 7 amounted to 12 million dollars in 1939 and represented about 8 per- 
ceht of domestic production, During the war the value of exports more than 


if tItems, which in 1939 accounted for 72 percent of the total value of imports 


(other than fishery products) of titems provided for, in-schedule 7, were subject 
to reduced rates of duty one in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. 


2/ Certain fish eae which are provided for in schedule 1 of the tariff ude or 
in the Free List of the act and NeeWheek to import-excise taxes are on‘the: list 


se Saraki wen nee ration in ths proposed negotiations but these products are 
considerec in volume I, part 2, covering Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 
wv 


trebled and at least 90 percent were shipped under lend-lease. The great vulk 
of the exports, both before and during the war, consisted of canned salmon, 
canned .sardines, and canned mackerel. fithough the-exnorts went to a great 
many countries, -the principal prewar markets were Western European countries: 
and the Philippine Islands. eons agdey Pe de 

The ratio of the duties.collected on all imports of the ‘fishery products .:) 2° 
provided for in schedule 7-to the foreign velue of such imports was 20 percent + 
in 1936-40; it was 13 percent in 194], and 8 percent in 1943... -The decline. in 
the ratio is attributable principally to a decrease in the imports during the 
war of products dutiable at. reletively high ad valorem rates;). and to inereased 
prices of imports dutiable at specific rates. The decline in the ratio -was.'' -. 
also ca used to a small extent by reductions in duties provided in trade agreements. 

Those fishery Bae seach provided for in schedule 7 which are listed for con- 
sideration in the proposed negotiations, and covered by the digests contained’ 
herein, represented approximately 90 percent, of the total vaiue of imports in’ 
1939 of all fishery pappucte provided for in that schedule. Lf. The ratio -in 


1943 was. 94 percent. Of, the: botad: eo ke in, 193% of the. items listed for : 
consideration, 30 Liisa (by value). were fresh. or frozen fish;. ee were : 
canned fish and shellfish, and 15 percent were rickled or salted fish; in 1943 


the ratios were 60 percent, 8 percent, and 28 percent, resvectively. 


Explanatory Notes ; ‘ “it 


| Ady 
t 


The digests presented herein neve: been kept as brief as possible and ‘contain ° 
only the data most pertinent, tc an understanding of the international competitive 
situation with respect to the various products. ne was obviously impractical to 
include all the facts pertaining to the many commodities listed for consideration. 
Supplementing the data given in the digests, and ae for use in the negoti- 
ations, is the extensive information contained in the files of the Commission and 
in its numerous published reports, as well as the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. 


a 


In several instances, where a number cf closely related rrocucts are Listed 

for consideration, 2 Sarma: ee is given in addition to separate digests on 
ach of the listed items. The Summary Digest gives statistics of production, 
exports, anc imports for the group of related products as a whole, describes 

the interrelationships among the several products, end discusses gen mate competi- 
tive problems. In a few cases the Summary Digest covers items which are nowt 
listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations and not Aen by separate 
digests; such unlisted items have been included in order to give a more complete 
picture of the production anc trade in all the related procucts of an industry. 
Occasionally the statistics of production given in such a Summary Pigest relate to 
the product in both unfabricated anc fabricated forms, resulting in some duplica- 
tion. Where cuplication is significant, attention is crllecd to the fact. 


bo 


Most of the digests give statistics of United States production, exports, and 
imports (total and 2y principal sources) for the three prewar years, 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of some commodities the 
statistics cover a much longer period. Where statistics of production or of 
exports of a particular comnodity are not available, estimated figures, or some 
other indication of the relative importance of production and exports as compared 
with imports, are given when possible. Freguently a digest covers more than one 

statistical import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a sup- 
plementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other representative prewar 
year, statistics of United States imports by individual statistical classes, by 
principal country of origin. Where exports under lend-lease are substantial, 

as well as where imports free for Government use, or free es an act of interna- 
tional courtesy, or free under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 are 
substantial, they are indicated in footnotes to the tables. 


1/ Items, which in 1939 accounted for 57 percent of the total imports of fish- 
ery products under schedule 7, were subject to reduced rates of duty provided 
in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. = 


Import values are in practically ail cases foreign values, i.e., they do not 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental:.to the 
shipment of npedasta from the foreign country to the United States. These 
values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown for United 
States production (which are usually the sales value. of the product at the plant) 
or for exports (which represent the actual selling price Citas inland freight 
and other charges to the port of exportation). ‘ ‘, 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally listed 
in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of imports from them in- 
1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in capital 
letters. 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the act of 
193° became effective are shown in detail in footnotes ‘When itvis significant, 
the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific. equivalent) ~ each rate of dutyis given 
in a general note following the se etion on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by the trade agreements with the tnd ted k cin gdom and Canada, effec-— 
tive January 1, 1939. The economic yao ps in these countries and throughout 
the world were so disturbed in 1939, as thse result of preparations for and actual 
outbreak of war, that the statistics of nted States AEDS for that year can- 
not be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reduc— 
tions under peacetime conditions; the import data for the war years are still 
less indicative of what would have been those effects. _ . ° 
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Par.No, 701 


LIVE CATTLE AND FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN 3BEF CANADA 
a | AND VEAL——(Summary Digest) AUSTRALIA 
= : : NW ZEALAND 
CUBA 


Stat. import classes (1939); 0010.6, 0010.8, 0010.9, 0018.0, and 9019.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1943 








' Imports for consumption 2/ from 
sad hs Sees Taal ir 











DPM ie WN dabeoterr al/PAll, contig | | NEW cs 
tion 1/ | ‘exports/ ‘tries 3/ | CANADA | Mexico | Se aie, AUSTRALIA 





Quantity (1,000 pounds in terms of aressed_ weight sere a 

















1937 | 7,90%000 | 5,034 | 109,652 | 97,384 | 10,498 | 1,385 | 62 
apge + 9,902,000. | 5,233 TAyles 1° 505295 20,971 a | Af 
1939 | 8,002,600 6,439 yay, ex 'el: 106;827 - (eas y763 4" 1,390 | Bk 
1943 Me ,683,000 | 25,731 | 54,817 | 18,933 | 35,397 a : d 
| | Woh ie Nala DOC dollars) HORE: 

1937 fay ae ae ee ee ee ae se Tle OE 
pee) TO 8) 938 Meme? 5,667 | Ae He papeGon® lind) 
1939 | oA P Weoge * |! as wom 14,020 4 ay24m | 106 ames 
Pees t -BMHPLS =| CiBfere + loakapecgial OO. 9ais whei Sora) Gen ifrAt 1 





eg = r= a en a rene NR ee ee 


1/ Estimated production from total. United States slaughter of cattle and calves 
dressed weight, including imported animals slaughtered, a relatively small number; 
includes estimated dressed weight (and .value) of live cattle exported. 

2/ Dressed weight of live animals is calculated to be 53 percent of live weight. 
Does not include canned or cured meat or live cattle weighing 200-700 pounds each, 
‘For imports of these, see text. 

3/ Includes imports from CUBA Mites to 228 thousand pounds valued at 35 
thousand dollars in 1937 and 203 thousand pounds valued at 20 thousand dollars in 

sand 


Cha 3 Imports from CUBA in 1938 and 1943 were negligible (value 1 thou 
dollars or less. 4/ Less than 500, 

Source: Production from market statistics and related data of the U. S, Depart— 
ment of Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the J, 5S, 


Department of Commerce, 


Comment 


pis 


Paragraph "701 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for duties on all types of 
live cattle (except pure bred breeding stock, duty-free) and for fresh, chilled, 
end frozen beef and veal, These items are all subject to negotiation except 
live cattle weighing B00 F100 pounds per hear. ORR were Gutiable under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 at 23 cents per.pound; the rate was reduced by the agreement 
with Mexico (effective January 1943) to 14 cents per fei but with the provision 
that after termination of the unlimited nation all cmergency this reduced rate shall 
be applicable only to a specified annual quota, 


Paragraph 706 provides for beef and veal canned, cured, or otherwise preserved; 
with a minor exception these items are not under consideration for the current 
negotiations. The duty on these meats under the Taritf Act of 1930 was 6 cents 
per pound but not less than 20 percent ad valorem, By the trade agreement with 
Argentina, effective November 1941, the rate was fixed at 3 cents per ie but not 
less than 20 percent ad valorem. The imports of canned beef (principally corned 
beef) from Argentina and other South American countries have been a major item for 
some time past. 


, O8 FROZEN BEE 
i —Continued 
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LIVE CATTLE AND FRESH, CHILLED, 
AND VEAL—(Summary Digest 
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The following table shows United States imports of cattle (including 
and beef (including veal) by classes in 1939, distinguishing items listed for 
“Sideration in the eee negotiations from the items not so listed. It will 
-be. seen from this table thet in terms of dressed weight equialent much the largest 
item of the See in 1939 was canned beef. Cattle weighing 700 pounds or more 

each (not including dairy cows) was the second item in importance, followed by 
“Gattle weighing 200-00 pounds. Imports of dressed beef and veal were a very 
small factor in the total; they have been smali at ail times since 1930, but at 
~ “times before that were of considerable importance. 
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ttle and beef: United States imports, by kind, 1939 


_(in mi millions of bounds and thousands cf dollars) re 











; “s Houivalents 
: Actua : dressed : Value 
| eS SUSIE AS | Weight os si 
Items included in current trade agreement negotia- :~ - : : 
‘tions: : : : 
_ Live cattle: Weighing less than 200 pounds each ; ee 10.2 § Spgs 
. Weighing 700 pounds or more each — : : : 
Cows for dairy purposes -—-----~-- : Be Qe int Latah yas 561 
* i538 Other cattle --~------~--~--~------- : Ae EeS 98 Hee sted3eO09 
Dressed beef and veal -------~-------------------- ; mile 3 2s wae 234, 
.Miscelloneous .canned and prepared beef and veal -: Oe. a Qeligopt RA 
“* 2GRotall MSSes- seas ees Sessa eee ry a5 dedmot) witha Pate Boies - 
‘Items not included in current trade agreement nego-:. : : 
tiations: | | : vs : 
Live cattle: Weighing 200 pounds but not more : : : 
than 700 pounds ~--~---- wae : LOEOSAms: S520 29 0SR37 
Beef and verl: Canned, chiefly corned ------~-- —: S539 : gepeteeh waka 
a sa Pickled and cured -----+---~-=---:_ Aces FP oe 154 
. . Total ----+----+----~-~~~------=+---~-----+---: 248.5 S096. dee Tod 
Grand total ~-~------------~--~---~.-—-----~------~------ : 49S e7teR LASS wAI Sa 
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The classific oe shown above for cattle differ quite distinctly from the 
general trade designations. The two main commercial classes are "Stockers and 
feeders" which are "sold to be fattened, and fat or slaughter cattle. Most of the 
imported entihe (even those We Lenang 700 pounds or more per head) fall into the 
stocker and feeder class 


United States production of beef and veal- has aiways been predominantiy from 
the slaughter of cattle and calves raised in this country. The ennual volume of 
domestic procauction of slaughter cattle depends in pert on general economic con- 
ditions; in pert on the grazing situation and the poe ee feedstuffs; and in 


part on the position of any given -year in the catole production cycle. These 

factors are, of course, subject to some modification and at any peers when feed 

supplies and prices are favorable, production tends to swing upward During 

the Bea oe een was poets ny ea ca heavy and ss a result cattie, and beef and 

veal production may trend dommward for a number of years Neh ok 1947, although this 
@ particular male 


depends on the probable decrvase in demand for thes 


Before the war about 90 nercent of the United States output of beef and veal 
was consumed in the form of fresh meat. This situattron is likely ‘to remain un—- 
changed for some time, R 


The imports of cattle have fluctuated greatly over the last 25 years. In 
some years, when conditions were especially favorable, imports have been relative- 
ly large; in other years, very small. Changes in rotes of duty have been one 
of the factors affecting this trade. 
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LIVE CATTLE AND, FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZZN BEuP 
AND VEAL--—(Summary Digest)-Continued 


Imports of beef and veal, fresh, chilled or frozen have been relatively 
small since 1915 and especially so since 1927 ph to the sanitary embargo. The 
effect of this embargo.is to prohibit imports of live animais or of fresh,:02 on 
came or frozen beef end veal from South een countries, by far. the prin- 

cipal source of export beef. Imports into the United States from-such.countries 
are limited to canned, Sin. and other cured beef end veal. 


The following table compares the domestic production of beef ie veal for’ 


selected years with the imports cf cattle (including calves) and ‘beef (including 
veal) in all forms, converted to a dressed weight b-sis. 


Cattle and beef: United States. production comnared. with imports 
selected ah 's 1925-35, and fags 


(In Millions of pounds, equivelent dressed: weight eee 
: Gui ted Stat Lew y/ ® 2 








yn ass Ss thangs sorption: ppdeie hen when ht x 
1925 ~ 7 857, 000 : 85° 
1927 : 7,140, 000 : 270 

1929 : 6,505, 000 : 375 

1931 c 6,314, : BOO ° ‘69 

1933 : eS SEARO “bet he y Leh. RNG 
1935 a 7,523,000 a B05. tae fil 
1932 . 7 5752, 000 : a OBS 

1938 : 09777880 : 226 

1939 : 7,783,000 : Hae 

1940 é 7,983,900 $2 346 

1941 : 8,914,000 : 513 

1942 : 9, 714, 5000 : A57 

1943 : 9 52650909 : 1.34, 








i/ Includes meats of live cattle exported as such; excludes 
meats of cattle imported on the hoof and slaughtered chiefly afte 
being fattened i; this country. 

2/ Imports of beef in all forms reduced to estimated dressed 
weigiue pahieal ne, 

sources Production based on official statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Agricuiture;. imports from official statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


In 1939 the ratio of imports to production was 5.7 percent made up of live 
Catile, 2.6 | ate eG Loe eae: beef, 2.8 percent, dresscd beef and veal, and 
pickled and cured beef, t getner O.1 percent. 


The ratio of total imports of cattle and bec? in a1] forms (including calves 
and veal) to domestic production has varied materially in different years. The 
lowest ratio for any year covered by the above table was about 1 percent in 1931 
and the highest ratios those for 1939 and 1941, or about 6 percent. Further 
discussion of the changes in the relationships’ between domestic »nroduction, 
imports, and exports of beef and veal in all forms is given in the digest relat~ 
ing to dressed beef and veal. 
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Becf, veal, pork, lamb and mutton are the principal meats consumed in this 
country. In 1939 beef and veal constituted 47 percent of the consumption of 
meats, pork 48 percent, and lamb and mutton 5 percent. For meny years there 
has been a gradual upwerd trend in the consumption of beef in this country, but 
a trend has been less pronounced then the increase in population, and per 

capita consumption has declined somewhat. The per capita consumption of pork, 


re ed | 
LIVES CATTLE AND FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN BERF 
AND VEAL-—(Summary Digest)-Continued 


on the other hand, has tended to increase, with ‘the result that more pork is now 
eaten than beef. + Seems reasonable to assume that this trend may continue in 
the postwar period. é 


Exports of cattle and beef were relatively unimportant during the inter- 
war period and in the years immediately preceding World War Ii were extremely 
small; during the war they again becams of some little importance. 


The magnitude of the future imports of cattle, beef, and veal in all forms, 

and their ratio to domestic production are dependent on a number of factors. 
Those factors which are likely to affect the imoorts of cattle and calves are 
discussed in the digest relating to those animals, and the factors which will 
affect the imports of fresh beef and veal are discussed in the digests on tnose 
commodities. Imports of cattle and calves are dependent to a considerable ex-— 
tent on the tariff treatment accorded shem but in any case they will be limited 
by the capacity of Cunads and Mexico to produce in excess of their home demands; 
moreover, the United Kingdom may take a substuntial proportion of the Canadian 
excess eSpecially if Empire preferences are retained. The most important fector 
limiting imports of fresh or frozen beef and venl in the past has been the sani- 
tavy embergo and if that embargo remains unmodified imports of fresh beef and 
venl will probably continue to be unimportant. There is no digest with regard 
to casned nnd cured beef, imports of which have been of major importance in 
receit years, The reduction of the specific duty on canned and cured beef to 

ceits per pound by the Argentine agreement (1941) may result in materially larger 
impo-ts than would enter if that rate were still 6 cents per pound. The ad valo- 
rem minimum of 20 percent (unchanged from the tariff act) may become of some im- 


portance in restricting imports. The demand for canned end cured beef in the 
United States, however, is very small compared -with the demand for fresh beef. 
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LIVE CATTLE (OTH®S THAN FOR BR*EDING): CATTLE Par. No. VL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 200 POUNDS PSR HEAD, AND CATTLE CANADA 


WEIGHING ‘700 POUNDS OR MOF® PSR HAD, INCLUD! ING 
DAIRY COWS) 
Stat. import classes: (1939): 9010.6, 0010.8, 0010.9 


United Stetes production, ¢xports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from— 


/ 





Domestic 


{ 
Year Production =| + All : | | 
exporvs ers 2 CANADA ; Mexico 
| ! lcountries ber 
* a ne ar ee tn RR RE en ee 
° wae . at 
’ : / 


ee oe 
oO @Own nr 
O 62 90 OS 


ret | 


ies Re ee ee ce 


| 
| 
| | 
’ | | 
POs LL 2 27,629 | | 
| 


ee 











.o 


Quantity (1,000 pounds liveweig tht 
: ? Ske 


Coe re eee te ee ae we ee ee 
oneal 





1937 15,709,000, | 1,058 .| 197,694 | 277,829. [19,a08. | 
1938 ——|15,447,000 | 1,034  |13eseo, | 93,197 | 39,568 | 
1939 --—--| 15,554,000 | LTT A bh BERETA sb OO5865. on lndBg610. 4.0! 
1943 ——118,959,000 | 490 | 98,544 |. 35,408 | 63,137. | 





Value (1,000 dollars) 


pear GAGE Ri aN Tee ty We dae paresis) ope ag 
1937 -——-| id 4g | 13,106 | 12,678 DW 7. bes ae 
Se ee aban 50 6300 | 5,555 | 743 
1939 | PEG Mies Velen de Chere net le h ane 
1943 ———— . 23 Heges | 4,802 | 3,128 | 
= } Fe : : ' } 
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A/ Total annual slaughter, including cattle | weignting 200-700 pounds es.ch; also 
including a relatively small number of imported cattle and calves slaughtered in 
this country; about 61 percent, consisted of cattle and 39 percent of calves in 
1937-39. ... Tyive weig chis are estimated. : 

af About 28 percent of the imports consisted of calves, 1 percent of dairy cows, 
and 71 percent of "other cattle, weighing 700 pounds each or more," in 1937-39; 
entries of calves supplied 6.7 percent of total liveweight in this period, 


at) 


Source:.Production trom official statiswics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture; 


= 


exports and imports from olficial statistics of the U.S. Lbepartient of Commerce. 





Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
. negotiating . 
het. OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Cents per pound 

Par, + (OL ss . 

Cattle weighing less than 200 1b. each: 
Entries of not in excess of 100,000. 


head per calendnr year. 23 133 CANADA 
Entries in excess of 100,000 head 
per calendar year. 2s 2/ 2% do. 
Cattle weighing 700 lb. or more eacn: 5 
Cows imported specially for dairy wae 
purposes. | rt. 3. 2/14 ao. 
Other than dairy cows: © : 
Mntries of not in excess of 69 , 000. 
head per calendar quarter year . eee 
or of 225,000 head ae calendar c ' 
yeare < 4/43 do. 
@ntries in excess of 60,900 head. — 
per calendar quarter yer or a Arbeit | 
225,000 head ner calendar y Fax 3 2/2 do. 


Footnotes on following page. 


LIVE CATTLE (OTHFR THAN F R BREEDING): CATTLE WEIGHING LESS THAN 200 
POUNDS PER EEBAD, aAND Ci et TLE WEIGHING 700 ee OR. MORE PER HEAD, 
INCLUDING pa ae CO% — Continuec 


/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective oe 19433. snme rate previously 
applied und=r o diate agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. Under trade 
agreement with Canada, G54 OC Januiry 1936 to December 1938 similar rate ap- 


f 
to. cattl>s weighing less tt an 175 pounds each, subject to teriff quota of 
head per erlendar peat _ . 
/ Effective 30 cays after Presidential proclenation thst abnormal situstion 
respecting cattle and meats has terminated, under terms of trade it be with 
nee Proclamation must occur after tena ti on of unlimited national emergency 
proclaimed May 27, 2941. Until this rate becomes effective emergency rate of 15 
cents per pound remains in effect, pursuant to trade agreement with Mexico. 

3/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939; similar reduced rate was 
in effect under first agreement with Canada from January 1936 to December 1938, sub- 
ject to teriff auotea of 20,000 head per calendar year. No tariff quota effective 
under present agreement. 

L/ Tride agreenent with Mexico, effective J-nuary 19433; same rate previously sp- 
plied under trade agreement with Cannds, effective January 1939. Under trade agree- 
ment with Canadu, ¢ffective Janusry 1936 to December 1938, a rate of 2 cents per 
pound applied to a teriff-quota of 155, 799 head yer cnlencar year. | 
_ Note.- The ad va cm em equivalent of the specific trade-agreement rate on imports 
of calves within ae quota in 1939 was 16 percent; on dairy cows, 21 percent; and 
on "other" cattl » weighing 700 pounds: or more each, 26 percent. Under the Tariff 
Act “OF T1922" nihey prey: brickets for cattle were those weighing less than 1,050 
pounds 2ach (dutiable at 14 cents per pound) and those weighing 1,050 pounds or more 
each (dutiable et 2 cents per pound). 
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ede oes. Comment 


United States pro: Guetion of cattle and calves is hest indicated by total annual 
slaughter distinguishing the two groups. Striking changes occurred between 1900 
and 1918, with the United Et«tes first changing from a net export to a new import 
Dasis in. live cattle end in°all forms of beef and veal, and then returning to a net 
export besis in 1916-21. The general trend of production wes upward until 1918, 
after which there was an irregular downward trend until 192 sbi After 1930, with’ low 
prices curing the depression, the numbers slaughtered decreased, and when the drought 
appeared in 1934 the country was considerably Tae ee In that year, when 
liquidation was forced by lack of feed, 18,405,000 cattle were sleughtered, or nearly 
50 percent more than the annuel amiebee 8 Bape while the sleughter of calves was 
' 40,106,000, higher then the 1931-33 avers by 27 percent. After the drought of 
1936, cattle herds were rebuilt for seve it years and cattle slaughter declined un— 
til 1940. The increés¢ which then began progr essed to a totel of 20,065,000 head 
in 1944, when there ws¢ 4 partial Liquidation of wertime herd increases. This con- 
tinued in 1945, wher the cattle slaughter amounted to 21,372,000 head. While the 
, cattle herds were being rebuilt after 1936, the slaughter of calves declined ir- 
“regularly until 1940. It increased to 13,620, Q00 head in 1944 and was practically 
the same in 1945. 


R 
P) 


Imports of cattle «nd eslves vsried widely in the psriod 1901-44. The United 

Stites was on a net export basis in eakiie until 1910, and imports were small. They 
increased sharply thereafter, reached s peak in 1914, and remained comparatively 
large until 1920. After 1920,imports again became relatively small until 1927-29 
when there was a beef Papers in this country. Thus in 1921-26 total entries (all 
weights) averaged about 186,000 head per year, nearly 86 percent from Canada. In 
a on 29 Mexico reappeared as an importsnt source of supply, especially of cattle of 

GO-700 pounds, and of the avernge annual imports of about 495,000 head (all weights) 
an supplied less than 56 percent, but a much larger part of the total liveweight. 
In 1930-34, chiefly because of hi sher duties and lower prices in this conntry, due 
to the depression, imports were much smaller, averaging about 114,000 head per year, 
of which calves were a largerproportion than before. Wexico supplied nearly 80 per- 
cent of the annual total in those 5 years, because Canada was’ sending nearly all the 
Dominion surplus to the United Kingdom, a more profitable outlet. Therenfter, with 


» 
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duties on most classes reduced by the two trade agreements with Canada, (1936 and 
.. imports of cattle and calves increased sherply to an inter-war peak of 

nearly 754,000 head in 1939 (639,000 cattle over 200 potnds ana 115,000 calves), 
with see percent from Mexico. After 1939 annual entries averaged substantially 
smaller (except in 1941) with Mexico continuing as the chief source: of supply 
owing to limitations on exports from Gunada as'a part of the Dominion war effort. 
In 1943 comp yaratively few animals other thon dairy cows ‘an@ veal calves entered 
from Canada, and 93 percént of total‘ imports ‘came from Mexico. ; 


1937-39 total imports of dutiable cattle (including calves) averaged about 
558,000 per year. Of this number, practically 52 percent consisted of light 
cattle, iséee, those weighing 200 pounds oF more but less than 70U pounds per head, 
with 92 percent of such entries coming from Mexico. Of the total entries of 
pruetiealiy ga Bi CO0Ctheati in ‘1943 more thun 81 percent consisted of these light © 
atic: anc. OF percent of them came from Mexico. This class of live cattle, 
always most numcrous in the entries from Mexicc, is not included in the items 
currentiy to’ bé considered: in trade agreement negotiations, nence is not germane 
‘to. this digest, vhich covers 48 percent, in a of total: imports of aitiabike 
live cattle and calves in 1937-39, but only 19 cent of ‘total entries in 1943. 
Or the- imports in 1943-in thosé élasses’ to eitrtels this digest applies, (ise, ‘less. 
than one-fifth of tne total imperts);:about 30 percent consisted of dairy cows 
weizgning ‘700 pounds or more each, practically all from Ganada; - about dé percent 
consistea of calves, a majority entering from Mexico, altnough Canada is normally’ 
by far the chief source; the rest, or about 58 percent, consisted of cattle, 
Ape than dairy cows, weighing 700 pounds or more each. Canada is normaliy by 
ar the principal supplier of ; such cattle, but owing to export limitutions imposed 
ae the icra practically. all: of:the entries came from Wexieo in 1943. .Be- 
cause of their greater weight per head, this class of Live cattle usually is 
nearly as important in dressed weight equivalent as cll others combined, Until 


£tp 


Dominion se restrictions (introduced. during .the war) .are lifted, however, such 
eattie are likely to‘be rélétively unimpdértent in United States imports. ‘The 


following tabulation shows United States production and imports of live cattle, 
all weights and descriptions, in selected years, 1925-355 and annuelly 
1937-43, in thousends of head, from ail countriese 


Ss 


ave cattle and calves: United States production (total slaughter) and imports, 
ali weights, selected years 1925-35 and annually 1937-43 


(In thousands or head) 








; Production ; Imports 
1925 -----~-----+----------- een teen mee —awmemwees § 24,640 : 175 
NR Re eet ati salt i ites 21,891 ’ 4L,5 
1929 ---------------------~--~~---------- ——: 19,444 : 505 
1 Ee em cee sete ad 20,153 ! 95 
1933 -----------~-------—-- ener ee nn —s 2L,074 : 82 
1935 ----------------~----------------—- aS 24,145 : 378 
hee nt 25 558 507 
1938 ----—----~--~~--~---~----~------------- : 2431288 : A434 
1959 -----------~ ~—~-—--~ --- = : 23,812 : TL, 
1940 -~-~----------------~-+-+--------—---- —% 24,061 : 644 
194) --------~-----~-~---~--- rr : 25 085 : 749 
EES, Re nee aR TT 27,683 : 675 
L943 ------—--------------------------- ——-: 27,629 : 6x7 


e 
e 


source; Production from official statistics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
imports from official statistics, U. §. Department of Commerce, 
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LIVE CATTLE (OTHER THAN FOR BREEDING): CATTLE WEIGHING LESS THAN 200 
POUNDS PER HEAD, AND.CATTLE WEIGHING 700 POUNDS OR MORE PER HEAD, 
INCLUDING DATRY COWS - Continued : . 


United States exports of live cattle have been unimportant for many years. 
They were pee MK large, averaging 471,500 head per year in 19U]-U8, in the 
period of herd Liquidation prior to World War I, out declined steaaily and 
sharply thereafter. Exports were conparativeiy large again in 19¢l-cz when 
nearly 70 percent of an annual average of 154,000 head went.to Mexico, in part 
for restocking. The export movement then declined stes .dily until it became 
insignificant by 1928 and thereafter consisted in large part of stock for breed- 
ing purposes, In 1937-39 exports of cattle, other than for breeding, averaged 
less than 1,000 head per year, chiefly the result of a border trade with lhiexico. 


United States exports in the future are likely to remain insignificant owing 
to 4 greater demand for meats in this country as the population increases. 


In northern Mexico there is room for considerable expansion of the cattle 
industry, now that materials for fencing end for stock water developments are 
becoming available after several years of wartime scarcity, Ranchers in Mexico 
now also have reasonable assurence that, after expensive improvements have been 
made, the best portions of their runches will no longer be ex-propriated for 
agrarian settlement. Probabiy not less than 2 yeurs will be required, however, 
before the Mexican herds will have recovered from the effect of the recent drouvht. 
For many years to come the bulk of the entries from Mexico will doubtless consist 
predominantly of stock ee 200-700 pounds per head, a class not currently 
uncer consideration in the trade agreement Progralle The Mexican export limita- 
tion of 500,000 head per Je in now in effect is, of course, subject to chunge when 
conditions warrant. 


In Ganada cattle numbers increased sharply during the wur in response to 
wartime prices. At ieast a part of this gain will probably be permanent, and 
after postwar beef commitments to the United Kingdom are satisfied, important 
supplies will prebably be available for export to this country. 

Expansion of the cattle industry in Canuda and Mexico is, of course, dinlern 
to physical limitations of grazing lands and feedstuffs. 


Par. No. 7OL 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
CANADA 

CUBA 
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BEEF AND VEAL, FRESH, CHILLED, ‘Ok FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0018.0 and 0019.0 


aude Bias production, exports, and. imports, 1937-39 and 1983 A " ps 
sort f seas Fe _ Imports for Senn from— Pipes ooh G 
Year | Production baits 18 He NEW GANA DA apa | cosa frusraacta 
H Ri ; 4 . jeountrios2f 2 ALERE J aoe | & ag ; ; ; 


a 


ae ee 











a a a a ee 













Quantity (1, 000 pounds) 


; . . a 
re cece een ee NE EOS eALERTS SSN NST Ae Gut =<, -emnaNOPRSNR pe ee 





7,907,000} 4,494 








' ! Mf j ; ; 
1937 --| Lb bound oebe’ [wares ohn dgt in aka4Y Iaeis bees toler age 
1938°==| 7,902,000... 4,738: | . 1,736, | i0y gua WOeo lusts beens eet ee 
1939. —=| 8,002,000 |}, 6,214 | : 529 | 1,390 + B99sde as ee cOa sl sab eae 
1943 —| 9,683,000 |. 25,506 | 2,589 | L754 167 | 1 | eat 
Value (210000 009 dollers) 

@ 1937 | a | ished a8, 37 87 | mesh BAe | 35 | i: 

19380SE jive Fdotol 738. | 167 i. 50 re ae | 
i . | i An. mo 

1939! “apie | L2049 cf 23rd 106 | L055 bens 20 | A 
2 basal hme esis ee bck. aed eases 13 | (AB echune SBF 6 wh 1 





' 
I oe te eet ed I ee ee EE ol ee ne 








2 ‘Estimated aeeaen wabttet of total production from United States slaughter of 
cattle and calves, including imported animals slaughtered, a relatively small number, 
2/ In 1936-39 about 42 percent and. in 1943 about 77 percent of these entries 
were free for Bene of vessels or for Government use. © Data do not include the 
large imports of canned and preserved meats, which are not subject, to neg gotiation 





(see epenietiy. Digest). 3/ Less than 500. 

Seurcet. production from market statistics anc related data. of thed.s. Uépartment 
of Agriculture; exnorts and imorts from. official statistics of the Uo. Depart tient 
of commerce. i 2 aw * af 

Ttem a ‘United § States tariff —_ Proposed 
| | ie 4 > He negotiating 
Act: ofmrietn L945 . country 
1930 rate | aap. 
rar. ‘/01 Cents per pound , 


Beef and veal, fresh, chilled, 
or frozen: 





Product. of..Cube ~---—— ne ae Sot Me, PEGS + 2 ae CUBA. , 

Other than vroeduct of Cuba ane 6 § 6 ” Vaio ADSTRALIA,» NEhe< 
ry Trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 1942. | ZBALAND, CANADA 
Note.— The ad valorem equivele oe in 1939 of .the bo rate on elise chia entries 


other than from Cuba was 56 nercent on a value of 10, 7 pena per pound for beef,. end 
94 percent on a unit value of 6.4 cents per pound for veal, or 53 percent on an 
average value of 10.4 cents per pound for both beef and leap combined. The bulk 

of the veal was a low-priced product entered into Hawail, probably frozen, predomi- 
nantly from Australasia. 

Note 2.— Another restriction on imports. is the senitery ‘embargo on live animals ’ 
and their fresh, chilled, or frozen meats from countries infested with certain | 
animal diseases, This vont into effect January 1, 1927, under Bureau of Animal 
Industry Order 298 (applicable to regions) and was continued (and extended to cover 
entire comtries instead of regions) in section 306 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 


Comment 





roduction to totel imports and exports in-all forms.——Production 
of fresh beef and veal from total slaughter in the United States 1/ increased to 
about 7,600 million pounds in 1909, during 5 period of liquidation: of the beef 

herds which preceded World War I. It then declined sharply until 1916 during a 
period of several years when the United States changed temnorarily from a net exnort 
to a net import besis in all forms of beef (i.e., including live cattle and. calves 
and all beef and veal), and imports were comparatively large. Largely in response 


«fs See footnote 1 to table. 
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BEEF AND VEAL, FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN--Continued 


to wartime prices, the output increased to about 8, 500 million pounds in 1918, 

when this goun try was back on a net export basis. After a decline in output and a 
return to a net import basis in all forms of beef in 1922 (which continued until 
1943), the production then increased’ to 8, O44 ‘million pounds in 1926 while the wer- 
time increase in the herds was being dpaedoc ed of. The output then declined to a 
low of 6,544 million powumds in 1928,:and in 1929 the carcass weight equivalent of 
imports.of beef in all forms reached a peak of 375 million pounds. Thereafter 
total production inereased irregularly to an interwar peak of 9,485 million pounds 
in 1934 owing to no liquidation caused by the drought of that year. In 1936 pro- 
duction again was high, 8,433 million pounds, as the result of the drought of that 
year, compared with 7,906 million in 1937. The output then increased only . © 
slightly until efter 1940, but reached 10,731 million pounds in 1944 and 11,792 
million pounds in 1945. Owing to wertime demand of our Allies and to Biblia 
rationing this country in 1943-45 reverted temporarily to a net export basis in all 
forms of beef. The changes in the ratio of imports (in ell forms) to production 
Since 1925 are shown in a teble in the summary digest. 


ty 


The trend cf total domestic production of beef and veal hes been upward since 
1920, more especially since 1929. During the interwar period total consumption 
increased more than United States production, resulting in the change from a net 
exvort to a net import basis in beef srid veal in all forms. | Except in the drought 
of the middle 1930's, however, the trend of per capita consumption was downward 
during this period, owing to a greater increase in population than in United States 
supplies, feed ind ® 


Relation of beef‘and veal to the dairy industry.—In 1901-40 the output of 
veal, in normal years principzlly a byproduct of the dairy herds, averaged about 
780 mactoicn pounds per year compared with 7,322 million powds 60 beef and veal 
combined, or about is & percent of the HobHar In 1901-10 this ratio was 8.1 per- 
cent, compared with 12.7 percent in 1931-40 and 12.5 percent in 1941-44. It was 
slightly higher than Wneteantl in 1931-40 because of a heavy slaughter of beef 
calves in 1934-37, when short supplies of grass and of feedstuffs forced the sale 
for slaughter of many calves which otherwise would have been retained for beef 
production. it wes also slightly higher after 1940, owing to a heavy slaughter of 
beef calves in 1944-45. A normal ratio at this time would probably not be over 
about 10 percent. 


The dairy herds usually supply not only a preponderance of the domestic veal 
produced but also an important part of the beef, through the slaughter of dis- 
carded dairy stock. In 1920 about 25 percent of the beef output came from such 
stock, in 1930 about 30 percent, and in 1943-45 not over 27.5 percent. The decline 
in the ratio after 1930 resulted from a much larger increase in number of beef cows 
then of dairy cows, snd from & considerable decline in the ratio of steers on hand + 
on farms per 100 beef .cows; 1/ the latter is a rough measure of rapidity of turn— 
over of the beef herds, ae a ; 

Imports of dressed beef ond veal.--Imports of dressed beef and veal (i.e., in 
fresh, chilled, or frozen form) have always been relatively wimportent except in: 
1914-15, when the United. States changed from a net exnort to a net import basis in’ 
all forms of beef combined. Befcre then the entries averaged less than:1 million - 
pounds per year, In 1914-15 they averaged ,about 181 million powds annually, 
chiefly from South America, Australia, and New Zealand. In 1916-20, with the 
eget States back on a net export basis in all forms of beef combined, imports 

f fresh beef and veal were about 39 million per year, chiefly from South America, 





1/ Betweer 1930 and 1943 the number cf milk cows increased from 23.0 to 27.1 
million head, or 20 percent, compared with 21..5 miliion in 1920. «,The number of 
beef cows increased, from.9.2 to.12.9 million, or 40 percent,. compared with 12.5 
million herd in 1920. The ratio of beef steers to beef cows on hand Januery 1 
declined from 61 "7 54 percent between 1930 and 1943, whereas in 1920 this ratio 
was 80 percent. cee Market Statistics and Related Data, U. S. ae Sebend” of 
Agriculture, Ae pile amber TLS, Ds, Ae. 
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BEEF AND VEAL, FRESU, CHILLED, OK FROZEN~Continued 


until 1918 and then from Canada. - After 1921, altnough this country was again 
on a net import basis as regards all forms combined, entries of dressed beef 
and veal declined sharply, the imports being chiefly of live animals. Even in 
1927-29, a period of beef shortage in the United States when imports cf dressed 
beef and veal rose sharply, they averaged only 43 million pounds annualiy.  In- 
1930, the duty was doubled, Thereafter entries of fresh beef ana veal practically 
disappeared, being almost entirely replaced by beef in the form of live cattle 
(see digest preceding) anc of prepared and preserved (predominantly canned) beef 
(see Summary Digest). In 1937-39 imports of fresn beef and veal averaged slightly 
over 3 million pounds per year, chiefly from Canada but with some entries from 
New Zealand, Australia, and Cuba. About 43 percent of these entries were auty- 
free for supply of vessels. In 1943 the entries amounted to 2.6 million pounds, 
77 percent being duty-free, chiefly for supply of vessels, ana principally from 
MEX1CO. 

Exports.— Domestic exports of fresh beef and veal were heavy during the 
early years of the century. They declined from about 352 million pounds in i901 
to 205 million pounds in 1908, and averaged only about 14 million pounds in 1913- 
Lhe A snarp increase occurred during World War until and all-time peak of 514 
million pounds was reached in + isis The bulk of the exports went to the United 
Kingdom until 1919. 4 precipitous deciine after 1918 resulted in exports of only 
slightly over 10 millior pounds in "1921. Thereafter aomestic exports of fresh 
beef and veal were rarely as lorge as 5 miliion pounds per year until after 1939, 
although in 1937-39 they averaged about 5.2 mi ilion. pounds annually. About 68 
percent went to Panama and the Canal Zone, and the Philippine Islands, most of the 
rest going to the eae. EEONGN and the Netherlands West Indies. In 1943 
exports were sharply higher, averaging 25.5 million pounds. The United Kingdom 
took about 95 percent (mainly under lend-—lease) nearly all the rest going to 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Curacao. In the postwar period, exports of fresh beef 
and veal will probably be no hore important than in 1921-30, or about 0.05 percent 
of total production from United States slaughter. 


ah) 
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Postwar imports.— Postwar imports of fresn, chilied, or frozen beef and veal 
into the United States will depend on a number of factors, i.e.e, (1) the con- 


tinuance, modification, or withdrawal of the United States sanitary embargo, (2) 


the United | States duty on these items 7} the British duty on imports of non- 
Empire beef into the United Kingdon, and (4) the spread in prices of comparable 


beef between ba iis country anc Great pritein, by far the principai importing country. 
This spread is a rough measure of the prac ticability or important imports into this 
country, the toited States and the United Kingdom duties considered. A further 
factor is the need for dollar exchange as compared to availability ot it, which 
might strongly affect the movement of dressed beef to this country. in addition 
is the matter of purenase agreements wherepy the United Kingdom has agreed to take 
the beef exported by the Dominions at mutually satisfactory prices during a period 
of meat Sore which is expected to last until «bout 1950. Like purchase agree- 
ments have been made with respect to the surplus beef of certain non—British ex- 
porting countries, 


In view of these agreements, in the period until 1950 there would scem to be 
little likelihood of important entries of dressed beef into the United States. 
A great need for dollar exchan‘e might change this situation, but that also appears 
unlikely to develop in view of the foreign loans already made by this country. 
After the British purchase agreements are terminated, however, the other factors 
will become more effective. Under the United States sanitary embargo, dressed 
beef from South America, the principal source of export supplies, is cee 
predominantly to the United Kingdom and Western Europe. it_has to pay a duty of 
about 1.3 cents if chilled, and nearly 1.1 cents if frozen, y when ‘pel ther i into 
the United Kingdom. Empire beef enters duty-free and the effect of the United 
Kingdom duty on non-British beef is to channelize supplies from the Empire to the 
United Kingdom, since comparable Empire beef would have to sell at 1.1 to 1.3 cents 
less per pounc than in the United Kingdom in order to compete with South American 
beef in continental markets. An abolition.of the United Kingdom duties would tend 





1/ The duties are 3/4- and 2/3—pence, respectively; 
$4204 for a number of years. 


the pound hus been valued at 
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to. broaden -the sources of potential imports into the United States, but. probably 
without much effect on potential world volume of trade. 


LA Par. No. 702 
UNITED KINGDOM 
(British West 
GOATS, OTHER THAN ANGORA Indies) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0012.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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: Domestic | __.__Imorts for consumption fron— at mel 
Production | exports ALT | BALTISH ait | French 2/ priter Py, 
s countries : pte Oey ce Canade, __ | West Indies; (N.W.I.) 
ee. Quantity (number) 
$37 = ! | 1,359 | 950 19 || 876 10 
| ae \ ! | { 
p58 = ba» ee | yA | byzge | 36 | 133 | - 
1939 - ee oe ee tee PO ay | Sas 30 | = 
- a : 2 i y; | 
1943 | ble 3/ | able Uf ; 14 | Me | 16 2.) i 
| Velue (dollars) 
eee es. ee i ak Pl: ek er. Tae i MS es 
ee) yet | oe tO RS} ago) agai 32 
1928 — avail— |; avail- | 3 804, | oe : 15373 ne i 
B71 apie.B/| able Af; 4273 | 3,922 | olen bis i 
1943 -| | ae Sans, = a ae = “2 








ee ae a te an rea cle re ot et ec nr erat cen meee 





1/ Other than Bermuda, Barbados, Jamaice, Trinidad and Tobego. 

2/ Imported into the Virgin atends of the United States. 

3/ Believed to be smell. 4/ Insignificant or none. 

sources Official statistics of the J. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Dollars per head 
Par. 702 
Live goats —--~-—--~-—-—------—_--—- 3 3 UNITED KINGDOM 


Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate on goats subject to United 
States duties, i.e., entries from Canada, was about 7 percent in 1939. The duty on 
entries into the Virgin Islands under the Organic Act of 1936 is 6 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 


This digest covers goats other than Angora. No date are available concerning 
the relatively small United States production, or for domestic exports if any. 


The few imports into continental United States have been high-priced milch 
goats from Canada, with unit values of up to $70 each in recent years, The ad 
valorem equivalent of the duty of $3 per head is correspondingly small, and a reduc 
tion of the duty on goets cf this class would probably be unimportant. 


Imports from other countries in recent years have consisted of entries into 
the Virgin Islands from “other British," French, snd Netherlands West Indies, the 
unit values everaging up to about $2 per head, There they were subject to a duty 
of only 6 percent ad valorem, : 
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Par. No. 702 
15 NEW ZEALAND 
UNITED KINGDOM 
MUTTON, LAMB, AND GOAT MEAT, FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0021.0, 0022.0, 0023.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
































Domestic | Imports for. consumption from—— 
Year | Production pennies 
| p ALL NEMit lon ial aeeel a atestny <4 uae 
} countries} ZEALAND BREE 2 | BIA UCC Le ! KINGDOM 









Quantity (1,000 pounds) 


1 











372 852,000 | 557 136 59 | 50 | 17 | N 
2938 897,000 | 493 id 2-4 "7 | apa 
Be 872 ,000 i 186 ih 12h 66 3 | 5h | n 
943 1,104,000 F/ 124,159 | / 7192 697 | 12 | 12 e 
: H i ! 
Value (1,000 dollars) 

a a a ec aaa uence ed ina orton eee SEER gs CORT Amar Rm orca aos 
see — | 100 ! 19 B | S| 27 oN 
1939 ae ah : oa 1 | ty 
oe tus Vy 7 of y oY 1 | 2 | n 

43-4 2a FOr, i oe, CEO. Os 4 A | oe € 


— | ‘ a 
RIVE Includes 123,810 thousand pounds valued at 34,621 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. 


: - e, 432 thousand pounds valued at 49 thousand dollars, 
b> = Teaur 7 ~ 5 4 é 24 ca = 
practically all from New Zealand. 3/ hess than 500 dollars. 





sources: Official statistics of the U. 8, Department of Commerce for imports 
andiexportss production from official stetistics of the U. -S.-Department of Agri- 
culture, : a 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930." “nete 
Par. ‘702 Cents per pound 
Mutton, fresh, chilled, or frozen —— 5 5 NEW ZEALAND 
Lamb, fresh, chilled, or frozen --——- 4 f do. 
Goat meat, fresh, chilled, or frozen 5 5 UNITFD KINGDOM 
a 


Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the rate on dutiable mutton in 1939 was 72 
percent. The like equivalent on lamb was 52 percent. Imports of goat meat were 
too small to be separately reported. ' 


a. COMMENT t > 


The United States procuction of lamb .and mutton, about 93 percent consisting 
of lamb, averaged about’ 875 million pounds. per .year-in 1937-39." Owing largely to 
a liguidation of sheep numbers which began in 1943, the output in that year was 2A. 
percent larger than the average -for the 3-yesr prewar period, and the percentage of 
matton was considerably larger. Domestic exports go chiefly to Penama and the 
Canal Zone; to West Indies possessions of the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Netherlands; and to Bermuda and. Mexico. ~ These outlets cannot be conveniently 
supplied from other sources, hence the United. States. exports are in the nature of 
a special trade. --In 1937-39 domestic exports averaged about 0.06 percent of 
production, and approximately 61. percent: of the’ exports went to these countric¢s, 
in 1923, practically all of the unusually large’ domestic exports went to the 
United Kingdom under lend-lease. : ; 


MUTTON, LAMB, AND: GOAT “EAT, FRESH, CHILLED, OF FROZEN Continued 


Imports in 19 G36- 39 averaged shout 18 percent eas large as exports, or about 0.01 
percent of United States production. They enterec principally from New Zeala and, 
Canada, and Australia, nd about one-third (about four-fifths in 1939) were entered 
duty-free for supply of vessels. - Imports in 1943 were nearly 9 times larger than 
the annuzl average in 1936-39. They entered principally from New Zealand, with 


significant entries from México, and relatively small quantities from Canacs ana 
Australia. Nearly all of these imports entered duty-free for supply of vessels in 
1943 ° F : ; 

There is a relatively small United States production of goat meat, but imports 
and exports, if any, are too small to be reported separately. 


The effects of a possible reduction in the duties on lamb and. mutton cannot be 
isolated from the effects of like section with respect to the duties on wool, a joint 
product which is nearly as importent, as shop and lambs in ranch and farm income 
from the sheep and wool industry. 


te 
tee 


The following tabulation shows imports of lamb and mutton separately by the 
‘ principal, countries of origin: 


Lamb and mutton, fresh, chiiled or frozean:. United St:tes im jorts 
for consumption, by kinds and countries, 1937-39 


1,000 pounds 














Bhat ~ Lamb Mutton 
f TOS Tek. VOSS ast OBO a OI ia Oo aD 
New Zealand ~-----~--~-----—~~---—-~-—-; Bye oe Zs 10: - 3 — 3 she 
Canada —---~---—~—- i 7 A es oe Fo a : a 
Australia —-—---—--——--—--_-_____--—_: Lae -~ 3 Big -: - 3 49 
Lithuania’ ee rks 3 ag Big - 3 - 
Cog fy gate eet en Ne Me wea ak Sef perl: - 3 - 3 Dit - 3 = 
Total ~----—~——~-—------——— “3 : : 3 H 
Special imports,free for supplies: : : : : : 
of vessels included in above : : : : : : 
totals, nearly ell from Canada : : : 3 : ; 
in 1937-38, and from Australia : $ : : : : 
and Nev Zealand in 1939 —---— — 3 LOOMS ais hs - 3 my SS 100 
: : ; ; 3 : 


ead Ss tetiehics of the U. S. Department. of Commerce. 


iy Par. No. 703 
HOGS, LIVE CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 0013.0 


United States nroduction, exports,.and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






























1/ ienashs co enor He sate to Oe eieauaem 
Year | Production= Rese 4 All (Other Brite) as cepa | pes 
| countries |W.Indies 1 | rE 
| | Quantity (1,000 ncunds) m . . pe er 
Oe deena age Se lee Ng 47 16,555 Ae a | 16,500 | 
oases | 13, 741,776 61 San tS aawlinan saeeanie Tet 
192) fo 15,661, 802 ZOO. al 86 | 1 Lice tt Pace! Aen 
1943 ---- | 24,246,978 123 | 16 | eS | 16 | plas 
j ‘ id 3 . 
ar : ‘4 ) * , " ‘ | . 3 | 7 : i 
1937) 1,204,006) |, 529 2 1 ome 
1938 ---- | 1,111,710 5 2 de) Mingpuivres 
a ee) 1,024,282) 5 EN eomnete® 3 1 a 
1943 --—= | 3,421,249 Bt Ae eee | A | 0 Rees 


nig Total number slaughtered converted to liveweight on besis of average weight 
per head. The value is based on tne average cost per 100 powmds liveweight of 
hogs slaughtered in given year. 

2/ Numbers have been converted to poundés at 200 pounds per head. 

3/ Other than Bermuda, Barbados, Jamaien, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

Source: Production estimates based on statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from cfficial statistics of the U. &. Department 


of Commerce. 




















Item United States turiff Proposed 
vy, negotiating 
Act. of. Act of 1945 country 
1922 1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Fars 1703 ) 
Swine - -——— ~~~ V2. 2 Cohan CANADA 
i/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939.. 


Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the present duty of 1 cent a pound, if 
calculated on the basis of imports in 1937, the only year shown above in which 
imports were substantial, would have been about 11 percent. 


Comment 


The producticn of hogs is very widespread in the United States, but the move- 
ment from farms to slaughter centers is largely (65-70 percent) from Corn Belt 
farns. Unless influenced by uwnususl conditiscns, such as the droughts of 1934 and 
1936, the vroduction of hogs follows, generally, a 3~to 5-vear cycle. The "fat 
type" hog is by far the most popular in this country ond, 2ithough the excessively 
fat type of earlier dsys is not now desired, market weights rise when corn is cheap 
compared with the price of hogs. In fact, the relation vetween the price of corn 
and that of hogs is a chief factor governing the extent of both breeding and 
fattening. 


The United States-is so definitely on-an export basis for pork that only at 
umusual times and for short periods does this market attract importetions of the 
live animals in any aprreciable quantity.. During the 4-year period 1924-27 
domestic prices were relatively strong and imports averaged about 20 million pounds 
a year. Again during the 2 yesrs 1935-37, domestic supplies were’ short and pricés - 
relatively high as a result of the droughts and imports averaged about 17 million © 
pounds’ a year; ‘this ouentity, however, was only bout. one-eighth cf 1 pereent..... .. 
of the domestic production. In normal times there is a small border trace, to some 
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extent with Mexico;" but chiefly with Cannda. Thus curing the 4-year period 1920- 
23 imports averaged less than 400 thousand pounds per year, and during the 6-year 
periéd’ 1929-34 imports | averaged less than 140 thousand pounds a year. Frequently 
the bulk of the small imports are shipments from British Caribnean countriss to 


the Virgin Islands. : 


.Imoorts into continental United States are largely limited to Bodete for 
several reasons: It is not generally practicable to ship the live animals long 
distances; other nearby countries have few hogs of a type and condition accepteab 
to sur slaughter centers; and foreign—bred hogs are subject to the ip of 


the sanitary embargo, which prohibits their importa tion from countries having 
rindernest or footeand-mouth disease. 


ple 


ge utlettes.of domes tic exports of hozs cumbinie breeding animals with those 
for slaughter. When domestic supplies are large, exports are chiefly slaughter 
animals to Cuba and Mexico, but when not large i ie may be ee breeding 
animals to Central and South American aaee ries 


Live animal prices at slaughter centers tend to move inversely bo the hog 
production cycle, and may vary widely over a period of vears. Thus in 1932 the 
average price of hogs slaughtered in the United States amounted to *3.70 per 100 


pounds liveweight, in 1939 to $6.54, and in lete 1945 to D ite ee ite 50. 


Hogs are included in the group of commodities specified in the Stergall 
Amendment for which the Government his co sailte itself te ayue e price at 
not less than 90 percent of parity durine the "2-year period beginning with the 
first day of January immediately following the date woon which" the President or 
Congress declares that hostilities have terminated the declaration not having 
been made before January 1, 1946, this commitment hens at least through the 

year 1948. Under e ea law, therefore, the Government is obligated to support 
a price ‘for hogs which, in relation to parity, is : at the 1935-39 level. By 
December 15, 1945, however, the price of hogs had increased to 111 percent of 
‘parity, or 21 percentage points above the level the Government is obligated to 
support. At the present time it appears unlikely that the Steagall Amendment will 
necessitate Government suprort cf hog prices. Not only are current prices sub- 
stantially above the support level, but also the effect of the famine through 

much of Europe and the Far East pleces an unusually large demand upon cereal feeds 
which, in turn, may tend to reduce the quantity of pork products and the number of 
hogs. The prices of hogs may be expected to remain comnaratively high in foreign 
countries 2s well as in the United States so long as the worldwide shortage of 

food continues. 


Hogs: Average prices received by farmers, par ity p rices, and percent of 
parity, in specified pericds 








gy ee H Average price Parity price . 
Period Be E Be Percent of parity 








: per 100 pounds 3 per 100 poun ds 3 
1935-39 2 &8.38 : $9.31 2 90 
December 15, 1945 -—— 14.20 $ 12.80 : pee 2 
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Par. No. 703 
LY CANADA 
PORK, FRESH OR PRESERVED (SUMMARY DIGEST) 


(See separate digests which follow on Pork, Fresh Chilled or 
Frozen and on Pork, Prepared or Preserved) 


sib iiiisor's classes’ (1939): “0020.13 0020.53 0030.15 0031.15 (0030.9; 0031.9) 
Table: ies United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












Production}. Domesti 
exports 
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Imports for consumption from-— 
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Hungary Rumania 









seer or (1,006 pounds) 





Th 831 20,214 36, 719| 


1937 -+ :6,951,000 63,233 25585 808 
1938 -+ -7,680,000 |. oe 633 | R281 3,289 |} Deg Dhaai 902 
1939 -+ 8,660,000 J 1297543 | _ 40,967! . 2,947 | . 26,688] 3,663 | 2,049 
1943 + 13,349,000 92,091,282) 2/ 7,539] 27g} - - 


























1937 —+ 1,146,210} 13,204 | 29 | 167 
1938 — 1,087, 560 | 175353 13.085 771 9,2 780 199 
1939 -+ 1,060,800 | 20,284 10,676 ! 678 | 723k 926 390 | 
1943 ge 5342 600 [4/ 270, 3 ag 2 2,064 | ee Ai nO a e 


i/ Estimated production (exclusive of lard) from inspected and uninspected slaugh- 
ter. The value is estimated on the basis of Census values per pound of fresh pork 
produced in 1937 and 1939. These values were related to the average price of hogs 
slaughtered in the respective years and the average of this determined relationship 
was applied to the average price of hogs slaughtered in 1938 and 1943 to obtain the 
estimated average price per pound of fresh pork produced in the respective years. 
These several unit values were used in determining the value of total production. 

2/ Ineludes all classes of prepared or preserved pork: other than sausages ana 
certain meat preparations. 

3/ Imports include all forms of pork, including that cooked, boned, canned, or 
made into sausages, which are not a subject for negotiations. For separate stat— 
istics of such pork, sce digest on prepared or preserved pork, table 2. The weight 
of imports is given in the condition in which they enter. They mostly enter in a 
condition involving much shrinkage in weight, and consequently the data are not 
closely comparable with those for domestic production, which are based on fresh 
weight. é 

4/ Includes 1,075,803 thousand pounds valued at 267,248 thousand dollars exporte 
under a voc 

5/ Free for Government use, 717 thousand pounds valued at 155 thousand dollars of 
which 437 thousand pounds valued at &5 thousand dollars imported from Argentina and 
232 thousand pounds valued at 51 thousand dollars from New Zealand; also includes 
dutiable imports of 6,459 thousend pounds valued at 1,736 thousand dollars from 
Argentina. 

‘Source: Production estinates based on statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department 
A GCOMMPCE . 

Comment 


The above table summarizes the domestic production, exports, and imports of all 
forms. of pork combined. 


nN 


Since January 1,.1939, the iff has distinguished four forms of pork, 2s 
showh in table 2, Res gives the quantity and ee of imports in each form in 
1939. Before that date, fresh or chilled pork and frozen pork bore the same rate 
of duty and were not distinguished in the statistics; and cured pork, whether or 
not cooked, boned, canned, etc., bore a single rate of duty, the two classes not 


eas?) 
being segregated in the amport statistics Cured pork, cooked, boned, canned, or 
made into sausages, which was the Benigiied form of imports before the war, is not 
4 subject for trade agreement negotiations, but the other three classes are sub- 


jects for negotiations with Canada. 


tar 
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PORK, FRESH OR PRESERVED (SUMMARY DIGEST)-Continued 


Teble 2.— Pork: Imports according to turiff classés 1937 ane 1939 








Quan tity 





H H Foreign value 

3 1,000 pounds : (1,000 dollars) 

: ULE LE CS eM 
fotal all forns moment «| TABLE. Ts 4OsG0T © tye ee 
Fresh or frozen: 5 7 ) “( ‘ 

UDP 5 -)-) 7 coeeeaoeen onnanateapadhinntn Sele RaaaDngh takers meen TINT. : Lele wi aceepcnemrane i 
' Frozen --—— a tt ne ee te ee ee ee ee ce ) 20,877 b ( 540% ) 3 ? 158 °° ( 87 

“Prepared or preserved: : $ H 

Not cooked, boned, canned, etc. ~------ :) CS eg gg = ae | 5 aiee 
Cooked, boned, canned, Etai i/ ~-------:) 93954, i he Ae ate A) 14,671 :( 10,030 








Not subject to negotiation. 


- 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The production data given in table 1 relate to the weight of the fresh meat 
produced, whether or not later oe (a process which results in considerable shrink- 
age of weight). They include estimates for uninspected production on farms and in 
commercial establishments nonakeenh e an intrastate trade, which amounts to from 30 
to 40 percent of the totel output. Pork entering interstate or export trade must be 
federally inspected. in the separate digests production statistics for fresh, 


_chilled,or frozen pork relate only to federally inspected pork; while for cured. 
pork, the production figures probably include some uninspected pork. No 


data are available from which to estimate what proportion of uninspected. slaughter 
is used in these two forms respectively. I1t is estimated that approximately half 
of the inspected production is sold fresh. 

Exports of pork and pork products (mostly cured pork), excluding lard, before 
the war were usually much greater th an imports, even in years (except 1936-37) when 
the imports were abnormally large. The trend in exports, however, had been down—- 
ward since the close of World War I. During the period 1919-23 : exports averaged 
1,024 million pounds annually, whereas in the 5. years 1935- 39 they averaged only 
about 90 million pounds. The latter figure was unusually low because of the ef-— 
fects of the droughts of 1934 and 1936 on hog production. A considerable part of 
the decrease in exports during the interwar period was due to increased import re- 
strictions in leading foreign markets. During the war large quantities of both 
frozen and cured pork were exported, principally to the United Kingdom and princi- 
pally under lend-lease (the. figures.of exports do not include shipments to the 
United States armed forces abroad). 


Before thé war the imports of pork were mostly in cured form. There were, 
however, some imports of frozen pork from overseas countries, and of chilled por 
from Canada. Total imports of pork varied material iy. with conditions of production 
in the United States and were particularly affected by the droughts of 1934 and 
1936. Converting cured products to the equivalent of fresh pork, the total imports 
of pork. from all countries in 1937, the peak year.shown in table 1, were equal to 
approximately 1.3 percent of the domestic” production. 


Hog production is normally subject to cyclinal movements,.the length of the 
ce being roughly 3 to 5 years. However, during the 1930 decade two great 
rroughts hada powerful inflyence.in cutting down production. Prices of. hogs, and 
consequently of pork, tend to move. in inverse correspondence. to.the production. .of 
hogs, though the relationship. is by no means close... .The prices of cured pprk tend 
to lag: behind those of fresh pork. a 


Risin scien 1 Amendment names beachien as. one of. bien Seisipadtaler Pe hach the 

t has committed itself to support the price at not less: than 90 percent of 
iaieddes Tuis commitment relates to "the two-year period beginning with the first 
Say of January immediately following the date upon which" the President or the 
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Congress declares that hostilities have terminated. Such a declaration not having 
been made up to the present time, this commitment extends through the year 1948 at 
least. Prices of fresh and cured pork will be supported only indirectly through 
the support for the price of hogs. 


It seems doubtful. whether market conditions will be such in the next two or 
three years thet the Government will find it necessary under this law to take any 
steps to support the price of hogs. The average price of hogs during the 5-year 
period 1935-39 was almost exactly 90 percent of parity, this ratio, however, having 
presumably been raised by the drought conditions prevailing during part of that 
period. On December 15, 1945, the price of hogs was 111 percent of parity. E If, 
as seems likely, the national income remains high at least for a number of years, 
the demand for pork will continue strong. Moreover, in view of the great quantity 
of cereals which must for some time he exported to relieve famine conditions in 
Europe and the Far East, the supply of feed is likely to be limited, thus increasing 
the cost of producing hogs and tending to maintain their price at a high level. 


The world food situation renders it improbable that imports of por (all forms 
combined) into the United States during the next two or three years would be any- 
thing like as large as they were in the immediate prewar years. 





Owing to varying changes in factors used the price of hogs on January 15, 1946 
was 109 percent of parity and on February 15, 1946 was 110 percent. 
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Seale FRESH, sagt OR FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 6020.1 and 0020.5 
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- United StEseeaerDaimetommerbeets 8S, and. ein iOHEY 1937-39" and 1903 

























Production : Imports for PTT eran 
* Domestic . 
Year (federally [a nort ALL | 
irenewtenedy are ae Acuntinden | CANADA Lithuania | 








j 


2937 metehier 2; 120) 000+ 4,238 | 2/ 20,877 





16,817 1,629 
1938 ----| 2,442,000 9,255 | 4,287 23401 °° 1,646 
1939 +---|-  2,'776, 000 31,246 | Abe: 2,231 
1943 ----| Ay 654, 000 ey 318,903 Bofors 2k a 
oh: aor | : : 


ey 
Ww i 
; A My 
ee ae 
z 














| Value (1 000 dollars) 
{ 
| 
} 


1 kg 351,000 7) 278,78 | (2,583 
1908 Sec0 346, 000 15332 a 
1939 ---- 340,000 | 3,655 pag) 219 
1943 me 1,165,000 | 2/ 74,118 g ! 7 





6 an Inbrcie eerea aan ae tnt Deanne Oe RNR ota Selanne Real Soe 


1/ The production figure given is one-half or the total ‘quantity of pork (exclu— 
sive of lard) produced wnder Federal inspection (see text). The value is esti- 
mated on the basis of Census values per Bues of fresh pork produced in 1937 and 
BID9 s These values were related to the average price of hogs slaughtered in the 
respective years and the average of this determined relationship was anplied to the 
average price of hogs slaughtered in 1938 and 1943 to obtain the estimated average 
price per pound of fresh pork produced.in the respective yearSe: «i: 


+ 


2 Includes LOLe thousand pounds valued at 253. thousend dollars cepores from 
Poland and Danzig. ’ 
: af, includes 315,954 thousand. pounds. valued at 73,580--thousand: delliars exported 
under lend—lease. 
Source: - Production estimates based on, statistics of U. s°“Department. of... 
Agriculture ; exports and imnorts from official statistics of the U. S. Department 
of C Commerce » da lal lek as 




















nage eke * United States tariff Proposed 
. paar negotiating 

“he beofmheteot 294s remeron eet thy 

: “1922°'" © 1930 rater” teats 

Cents per vound 
Par. ‘703 

Pork, fresh or chilled —-—- 3/4 3 af 1 CANADA 

Pork, Giesen Se ae Se 24 + do. 


i/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 19393 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports in 1939 was: Frozen 
pork, 16 percent; not frozen, 6 percent. 


Comment 


There are no accurate data on the production of fresh pork (including frozen) 
for consumption as such. It has been estimated that at least half of the produc— 
tion of pork under Federal inspection is consumed fresh. It seems probable that 
roughly the same proportion would hold of the uninspected preduction, but no close 
spi is possible and in the table above only tne estimate for the federally 

nspected production is included. Most of the United States consumption of fresh 
He is as chilled rather than frozen pork, although a considerable volume is 
frozen for storage. 


Imports of fresh pork, both chilled and frozen, have come very largely from: 
Canada. Only under the most unusual price conditions would it be advantageous to 
transport such pork from overseas countries. Moreover, United States sanitary 
regulations preclude the importation of fresh pork (whether or not frozen) produced 
in most of the countries which might be sources of supply. There is normally a 
small border trade in both directions between the United States and Canada, and 
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when shortages occur in either country the movement becomes larger. At no time, 
however, have the imports of fresh or frozen pork supplied more than a very small 
fraction of United States consumption of pork in that form. In 1937, when the. 
imports were unsually large, they were equal to about 1 percent of the domestic 
production in federally. 5 ccleiia plants as shown in-table l. 


Prewar exports of tified or frozen pork were mes smaller than exports of 
cured pork, but ordinarily exceeded the imports. Before the war the United 
Kingdom usually took mors.:than half of the exports of pork in this. form, followed 
by Panama, Canada, and the. ‘Philippine Islands. In 1939 and 1940, exports (30 to 
40 million pounds) were larger than for some years before, and about 70 percent of 
them went to Canada. During the war very large quantities of frozen pork were 
shipped to the United Kingdom under lend-lease, but it is probable that in the 
longer-term postwar period the prewar pattern of both export and import trade in 

‘fresh and frozen pork will be resumed. 


Pork, fresh, chilled, or frozen: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 





Kind Total value Principal sources 
Fresh or chilled ------------~--~------ : $336,163 : CANADA, $336,163 
BAO OY) 8 ea tenia ea ae Sanaa 86,720 -s CANADA, $82,629 


- Lithuania, $3,119 


Source: Official statisticayot thew. .o. Department of Commerce, 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 0030.9, 0031.1 (003¢ 9 0034.9 ) 


Table 1.- United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1913 















Imports for consumption fron-- 


1ADA Poland | 
canapa |» Bot | 









f aq DoDeDiaies 
bor Lenoen: ape All 






tond Danzig 

















19Sos—ee} oi ger ds. 000 fi lee oggttl weg ayy EE Sal ggpl [tigers 2. 685 
1938 -——-| 2,400,000 86,378 | 47,994 | Ia halle ag 3,026 
1939 | 2,708,000; , 98,297 | 38,693 m6 26, 688 3, 663 
1943 -----| 4,600,000 |4/ 772,379 | 8/7, 509 257 | gs a 












1937 ——— 460,653 | Sipe zl 94, | 
1938 --~-- 133,200. | pias whe. ee 2B? Poe 329-4 9, 206 780 
1939 ---~- 414,385 | , 16,529 iL Se tag aaa PA 26 
Teeuwen 22a ED iol aes 257 | 5f 2,055 | he!" Ss Z 
a 
Ve Census’ “predetio n of cured pork, exclusive of sausage, snecialty meats, and 
canned hame Pr ge rie in 1938 and 1943 pased on relation of cured pork as re- 
ported by Census to total production of fresh pork reported by U. S..Department of 
3 


and 1539; other years based on 


a as 4 te =. 
iivestock ner pound. 


f 
Agriculture. Values are those of Census in 19: 
relation of this 1939 pvrice to average ec - 

af Exports include all classesof prensred or preserved. pork (other than sausages 
and certain meat preparations). 


o 
Ui 
ct 

~~ f 


vu 


: 


3/ Imports include all classes of nrepsred or preserved pork, including such 
pork, cooked, boned, canned, or made into sausages, which is not. subject to nego- 
tiations (for senarate statistics see table 2) 

Lf Includes 759,849 theusend emuae velued at 193,668 Ureweanted dollars ether tee 


under iend-lease . 

5/ Free for Government uss, 701 thousand pounds valued at 149 ‘thousand dollars of 
which 437 thousand: pounds valued at 85 thousand cig eh imported from Argentina and 
232 thousand pounds valued at 51 thousand dollars:-from New Zeeland, sise includes 
dutiable imports of 6 0,459 thousand pounds valued at ay 736 thousand dollers from 
Argentina. : 

Sources Production estimates based on Gna S of the U,.S. Department of 








Agriculture and the U. S. Department of Commerce;. exports and imports -from official 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Act of 1945 country 
1922 1930 rate 





Cents per pound 
Par. 703 
Bacon, hams, and shoulders, and 
other pork, prepared or pre- 
served: 
Not cooked, boned, packed in 


+ 


airtight containers s, or made - 


os va ; q nt ee 
into sausages of any kind --- 2 3 Uf 2 CANADA 
(Ge Sete oD 34 3 Not subicet to 





. 


negotiation 
i Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— In 1939 the ad vaiocrem equivalent of the duty of 2 baits per pound on 
total imports was 7 percent, and the equivalent of the duty of 3 Be cents per pound 
was ll percent. 
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Comment 


1939 , a Single rate of duty, 3 cents per pound, ecu 


ter ca lied 


_..Before, January 1, 
‘to’ sll prepared or pre eserved pork (hereinafter called 


under the Tariff Act of 1930, ss 
cured: pork} and-no distinction was made in the import statistics between Ehe two 
classes which were created by the trade agreement with Canada- affective on that. . 
date. This trade agreement reduced the duty on Prepared or preserved nork if not 
ee eanned, etc., to 2 cents per pound, leaving »mchanzed the du niet on 

the preduct if momteedh. boned, crnned, ete. The pork subject to the 2-cent duty has 
been listed for negotiation, but the pork remaining dutinble at 3; cents per pound 
has not been, so listed. | on eee with 1939 the»statistics, of course, distins ruish 
the two classes of cured’ pork. able 2 shows for 1939 and 1943 the imports of 


the two classes, by countries. 


Table 2.— Pork, prepir? xd or preserved: Tmnorts, digtinmis shing those cooked, 
| “poned, ete., and those not so prerereds. 











a 3 : 1943 
woe Cuan ti ty Value 4 Quan tity : Value 
| ! “=e 1,000 pounds + - 1,00Q--: 1,000 pounds: 1,000 
. idea rear en els : dollars 
Pork, prevared or preserved -: C6 oe ts oY Geese. 7,509 : AAD bs 
Not cooked, boned, or : : :. ica : 
canned, etc.: is ‘S ee <aheans: . : 
Total ~+-----------------: (bis eae PORN 265 : 53 
Countries-- : : jag: ; 
Canada qe aes 534, : 187 3 48 3 19 
Poland and Danzie ———: mee wine Lees - lll - 
Treland -~—++--—~--~~-=; oii ° 4 bayer g ° ¥ 
Argentina’ ~--4i-uL Le: aa aii tea an : 3a 
Cooked, boned, canned, etc.: : 3 : 
‘Total -- +--+: ae oD "ee One (pees - 2,002 
Countries: 3 { : eh Hyg H 
Poland and nansa re 20,559)" #3 pee et a - ; ~ 
Huneary -----------==: sgoue ens 926°: ~ : - 
Ritimiaries -qeauadaasis artes 2,048 2 390 3: ~ : _ 
Netherlands -----~-—-; R69" 8 oh ae - : - 
Denmark -----------—?.. 1 i lag oe | ll | ie 3 - 
Canada +~-~—-—--~~-—-~——: 181 : Tee's 209 : 126 
Argentina -—----—-----: Se: ee: 6,681 ; 1,788 


Source: Official statistics of the i S. Department of Commerce. 


The production of cured pork shown in sa lis that reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, which substentially agrsds With that oroduced under Federal inspec- 
tion. oe addition, however, ;there is  exial volume of cured pork produced on 
farms and in establishments conducting only an intrastate trade. The total 
production of wminspected pork, in whatever form used, is estimated to have 
amounted to from 2.7 to 3.1 billion pounds in the 3 years ‘preceding the war, and 
to about 4 billion nownds in 1943. A considerable part of this uninspected pork 
Lis cured, but the quantity carnot be satisfac torily estimated, Some curing | 
of pork is carried on in practically all “reas of the United. States hut, the grentest 
volume, especially of ao product, is process sed. in the large packing 
cqaone of the Gorn Belt 


x 8 


on ey 


There has been 2 declining. trend in- exnorts of cured pork since 1900, ale 
though during both World War periods. exports sherply inerea ased. Until the middie 
1920's:"bacon," including Cumberland sides, was the principal item in pork OX, 
ports but since that period the vrincipal exports have been cured hams and 
shoulders. 
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Imports of cured pork have varied materially from time to time, largely as 
the result of changes in weather conditions in the United States, but at their 
maximum imports have supplied only a small fraction of the domestic consumption. 
Under the act of 1922 the duty on cured pork was 2 cents per pound, and the largest 
imports occurred in 1927, when they amounted to 7 million pounds, and when con- 
verted to 1 fresh weight equivalent were equal to about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
domestic production of all pork, inspected and uninspected. Imports during that 


decade, and also during the earlier years of the 1930 decade, were largely from 
Canada; the lean pork from that country was popular with many consumers. he 


sharp decline in domestic production of pork as the Papi Y of the droughts of 1934 
and 1936 was accompanied by large importations of specialized cured pork products 
from European countries, the bulk of which consisted « of canned hams and shoulcers 
from Poland. Total imports of prepared and preserved pork in 1937 reached the 
record figure of 54 million pounds, which was equal to ahout 2 percent of domestic 
production of federally inspected cured pork, and which, converted to a fresh-. 
weight equivalent, was equal to about eisht-tenths of 1 percent of the total do- 
mestic production of all pork, inspected sand wminspected. The duty at that time 
was 3+ cents per pound on all cured pork. 


The reduction in duty by the trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1, 
1939, did not apply to pork if cooked, boned, canned, or made into sausages, which 
had constituted the bulk of the imports cf cured pork in the years immediately 
preceding. Total imports of prepared or preserved pork were considerably smaller 
in 1939 than in 1938, the decline being attributable partly to the recovery of 
pork production in the United States, and partly to the disturbed political and 
eccnomic conditions in Poland and other European countries. Since imports of 
prepared and preserved pork, not cooked, boned, canned, etc., were not distinguished 
before 1939, it is impossible to tell precisely what was the effect on imports of 
the reduction in the duty on such pork. However, the great bulk of the imports 
of cured pork from Canada in all years has consisted chiefly of pork not cooked, 
boned, canned, etc. Imports from Canada were considerably smeiler in 1939 than 
in 1938 and much smaller than in 1937, when United States production had been 
abnormally reduced by the drought of 1936. 


It is improbable that Poland or other European countries will for severa 
years to come be in position to export appreciable quantities of pork products 
to the United States, whatever the rate of duty Moreover, the duty on canned 
pork, the principal form in which the Faropean es was exported to the Jnited 
States before the war, is not a subject for negotiation. 


In normal times Canada is the only important scurce of imports of cured pork, 
not cooked, boned, canned, etc., although in certain years when production in the 
United tates was oer tie) low, appreciable quan tities have entered from 
Argentina. 


Table 3.- Pork, prepared or preserved: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 














ys a een hg ea 
Kind : value ‘ Principal sources 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon: - ; 
Not cooked, boned, etc. -----—---3; $213,320: CANADA, $178,833; Poland, $16,914; 
: : Ireland, $15,696 
Other —~—--~—---—-—----——-----——: 9,357,075: Poland, %7,029,925; Hwwmeary, 
: : 834,168; Rumania, $365,471 
Other pork, pickled and salted: ‘ : 
Not cooked, boned, etc. ——-——-: 9,917: CANADA, $8,560; Uruguay, $1,234, 
: : Rumania, $74 
Other —_—— —! 672,419: Poland, $186,732; Italy, $169,939; 


Hungary, $91,347; Canada, $60,716 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 
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Stat. import class (1939): 0036.0 . 


United ‘States production, exports,’ and vit ele 1937=39 xand-1943 
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Moen | - Imports for consumption from—_ 
al} tenet De emestac dite star OE ie eM ae 
Year Productionl/ exports | All Nother-.. Dire, | CANADA 
i | countries lands Isla: nds aad | 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 5 
l FR TORRES SS ‘2 an Wail SSN Basie Geek 
RIG, Troe en2/ "ALTA Z = 15 
2 | she Goger inners | se tel =nGeS | a 
1Lo39 se 17210372000, . th Pages t mt 5 2 | say | 5/ 
1943°2~"1 193,056,000. }6/ te ove ih .cr/@ar se! - | a SH 1 
| LET ITE ONT NO OR NET NS Mate SE bet ME aos 08 8ST: 
Yalue (1,000 dollar 
Ss a oe Gh oe cae oe eee ee Oe ee 
| Vel e703 16; ro3" | jan — fs | 2 
yn | 138,240 18,295 | 4/5/, | Ape | oe a 
1939 — | 130,368 | 20,222 om | pcre Soba jo PUG tly Ear ae Aigo 
1943 —— | 421,728 | 8/ 121,077 aos ~ | a 5/ 


V/ Includes lard es ete LR OEY as well as from inspected slaughter. 
Velue based on average wholesale price of prime“ stean. in tierces at Chicago. 

2/ Duty—free. cot wteg | 

3/ Includes 224: thousand pounds velued 2t 12° thousand dollars imported from 
Uruguay. , 7 rig acne gi pair om 

4/ Imported into the Virgin Islands of the Unitéd States, almost entirely from 
the United Kingdom. 5/ Less ‘than 500. , 

6/ Includes 664, 977 thousand pounds valued at 110,222 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. . ) . | 
af Includes 690 thousand pounds valued et 100 thousand dollars from Argentina, 

and 66 thousand pounds valued at 4 Sige ousand dollars from New Zealand. 
source: Production from Market Statistics and Related Da ata), LOLS; -exporie 


and imports from Sir ttiak étataetnes: a the U.S. Depa NS of Commerce. 
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Ttem United States: tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ROG ore "REG or 1945 country 
ee) 1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
703 
Lard on -—— L 4 3 CANADA 


Note. The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty in 1939 was 42 percent. 
Comment 


Lard is ‘etre refined product derived from hog’ fat. It is used practically 
exclusively for culinary purposes, principally'as shortening and as A cee ot 
In some uses lard is considered superior and in some inferior to other Pata’ ond 
oils.or compounds of such fats and oils. Preferences in this matter, however, 
vary among different usérs ‘and lard may be considered more or less interchangenble 
with the other edible fats and oils used in cooking. It is, however, only in- 
directly, and in minor degree, competitive with | butter and salad oils. go PLES Bp 
influence of the demands: ror raee ‘and oils in non-food usés on the trade in lard is 
also:.indirect, Sineé: litthe*or no lard is ordinarily used outside the food oh EL Ch 
But some other fats and oils, particularly coconut, cottonseed, soybean, and palm 
Oil, are used in considerable quantities both in ae uses, mainly the production 
of soap, and in the. vegetablé shorteninss most nearly interchangeable with lard in 
food. . Moreover, at times when the spread between the price of lard and inedible 
tellow and grease has been’low, some lard’ (and some hog fat from which under other 
circumstances lard would have been produced) has been used for inedible purposes. 
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LARD—Continued 





In the thirties United States coneemotien of lari averaged about 1.5 biliion 
pounds annually end ranged from about 1.8 billion pounds in 1932 to 1.2 billion 
pounds in 1935. ln recent pre-war years laced accounted for from about one-fifth 


to over one-foirth.cf the country's total consumption of fats and oils in food, 
and fer about two-fifths of the total, exclusive ef butter and olive oil; of 
he total congurption of fats and oils in both food and non-food uses, lard 
naecounted for cbout one-sixth. 


, , aa a a beara par 
Lard has been even more important in the total United States production oi 


Po Ba 
fats and oils than in the country's total consumption. This is .becsuse the 
United States has been on a large export basis with respect te lard, ani this 


commodity has accounted for the bulk of our total exports ofall. fats and ocils. 
On the other hand, considering all fats and oils together, this country was in 


prewar years on e substantial import basis, with the bulk of the imports consist— 
ing of vegetable oils. 


The provuction of hogs in the United States far exceeds that of any other 
country, and because 2 l.rge proportion of the hogs rais toch here are of the lard 
type, this country accounts for even a larger proportion of the world's production 
of lard than of pork. In the thirties the domes stic production ,of lard averaged 
about 1.95 billion pounds annually and ranged trom <. 45 billion pounds in, 1933 
to 1.27 billion pounds an 193 The average fcr the 


1930 decade was about 15 
hh oe ae an, the decline "as largely due. to the govern— 
ments poner of produ ivoe ‘pigs, and to the abnormally low production of hogs 
in several yeocs after 1934 because of the effects of the drought on feed supplies. 
With the eating ioe of these years from consideration, the volume of production 
does not show a pronounced upward or downwarn trend in the interwar pericd. 

There were, however, sharp year-to-year variations in annual production and the 
high level attained in the years 1923 and 1924 (over 2.6 billion pounds in both 
years) was again r ached only with the stimulus of the heavy demands of World 

War II, when in 1943 output was over 3 billion pounds. 


+1. 
te 


percent lowar tan, in 


Exports 


The United States has been in a comparatively strong competitive position 
‘4 the efficient production here of 


in supplying lard to foreign markets because of the 
hogs and corn, the principal hog feed. Lard, however, since the turn of the 
century has been encountering increasing competition in Europe from other fats 


and O11's. An earlier and wider application in Europe than in the United States 


of the plenecney, process tc vegetable and whale oils made ccmpounds from 
Seon orl s ‘e readily sudstitutable for lard. Despite these developments, lard 


has rR ed to be an important export product for the Un ted States. Even 
with the ate decline in experts cf lard that occurred after 1924 and again 
after 1929, only cattcn and leaf tebacco, among ache products, were 
expcrted in greater value than lard in the three years. immediately preceding the 
outbreak of “orld War il. In these three yeers lard acccunted fcr scmewhat over 
2 percent of the tctal value of all Unietd States agricultural experts. 


In the five years 1920-24, exports of lard averaged almost 870 million pceunds 
annually and acecunted for abe ont cf the domestic production of lard 
In the following five years (1925- 29) the corresponding figurés were 750 million 


po 

pounds and 33 percent cf preduction. . In the years 3330-Bie exports averaged 
560 million pounds and 26 pe aint of domestic preduction, After 1934 exports 
fell off even more sharply. n 1935 they .amcunted to,only 97 million pounds, 


but the low level of this and pe succeeding three years was largely attributable 
to the abnormally low domestic production due to drought. In 1939, however, 

with production only ome 1C percent below the level of the first-half of the 
decade, exports, were still only 277 million pounds, or less than half the annua 
average for 1930-34. th 1939, moreover, exports accounted fcr only 14 percent 

of dome Say production. | ee 


The decline in experts of lard after the early twenties was in part attrib-— 
utable to tne increased production of fats and oils in several countries whose 
requirements of fats and oils have greatly exceeded their production, and in part 


LARD—Continued 


to the increased substitution, already referred tc, of other fats and oils for 
ser. After 1929 the increased restrictions on imports of United States lard 
imposed by many countries were undoubtedly an important influence. The exchange 
control and gucta systems develerci by many Rertsiowens countries were applied. by 
several of them, particularly Germany, with a view to shifting the source of 
imports of fats end oiis from the United States to other countries. Another 
factor which »ossiblv te some extent tended to curtail United States experts of 
lard after 1934 were the taxes imposed in this country on importe? fats and oils. 
These taxes tended to raise the prices tc United States consumers of competing 
fats and cils of fsreign origin and tc maintain the domestic consumption of lard. 
It follows that these taxes tended somewhat tc increase the supplies of foreign 
fats and oils seeking outlets abroad and to depresn somevhat the prices of these 
products. na in the absence, therefore, of influences abrosd tending to promote 


= 


shifts in consumption there from United States lard to other fats and oils, the 
United ner taxes on fcreign oils wuld have tended to discourage United States 
exports of lard. 


Exports of lard sharply increased during the war. The bulk of these exports 
were under lendi-iease. while it 1s to be exvected th:t in the immediate post-war 
period the aes ef exports will be lower then Juring the ei it is probsbie that 
exports for soe years--until foreien agriculture attains i  AeRyES staitus——will 
continue Sheri. The lonzer-run prospect for American exports of lerc, nowever, 
is in large degree dependent on the international trads policies that will be 
pursued in the future. 


Imports 


q) 


Imports of lard into the United States have always been extremely siall 
relative to both domestic production and exports. Yanadia has been the most 
usual source ot the imports. The cecasional imports cf appreciacle magnitude 
have resulted from unusual and temporary price situations or from temporary 
shipcing conditions. 
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Par. No, 703 
LARD COMPOUNDS AND. SUBSTITUTES ‘17 CANADA 


Stet. import class (1939): 0036.1 


United States production, exports, and. imports,..1937-39.and 1943.0. j.. 
ee DCE sont ene wily Doe =. at ‘ pin : nk 















































| | Imports for | ion from—" 
MGA. at aga mports, ior, consumption itrom—'. 
Raat. | Produc- OO ; Creer oF SeOROE GS ecRN : we. 39 
| tion exports All coun-| Ff NLLLpping Nether- ° ae eee United 
| i tries 3 et ae SN 8 ae mi oe | . CANADA . z vs 
| p branes <f | Islands°a / lands "}: | Kingdom 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





rm ae ee ee ee ee ee em, 

















1937 x 155949929 2,723 1,909|... 1,671 | 110 | 32 92 
1938 — 1,514,028 | 2,255 | 1 Poe” 1.868 | ce & 19 
1939 -t 1,403,551! 3297 1,245 Tey iN 6 7 
1943 -+ 1,437,649; 51,297 | 3! - | - | 5 - 
ane j~- es ee eee Sone See a Bech ME tai ae be BAN): B. Oe TRE en 2 ae eee aK ecerene 
{ 
Value (1;,000.dollars) | 
ee See Oe ae = * 
| 


‘ | t é 
193% 4 TOTAL] . ey athabel Lsodowestel 36a | 
1938 -+ 154,431 216 | sy vant tay 
1939 4 1303530} 34 | 64, 62 | 
| 


ab A pop 2 


1943 -4 > 244,400} 8,884 1 1} ae e : - 








getuble cooking fats. Value. based on average 


a 


ay Production of compouncs 
9..quotec in herdwood tubs (1943 in 1 pound car- - 


an 
wholesale prices in Chicago; 193'7- 
tons). saunncvyy 

2/ Described as cooking fats, ather. thon lard. | oe | 

3/ Includes the following imports tamable .t 3 cents per pound ‘almost éntirely 
from the Philippine Islands: 114 thousand pounds in 1937; 217 thousand pounds in 
1938; and 280 thousand pounds in 1939; . also includes negligible amounts taxable 
at 5 cents per pound. : praney yee 


4/ Duty-free but taxable under provisions of section 2491(c) Internel Revenue 
Code. 


5/ Principally free as an act of international courtesy and for Government use 
from Canada, and free for supplies of vessels from Mexico. bape 

Source: Production from Agricultural Statistics of 1944, except as noted; ‘“ex- 
ports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. - 


‘Item United. States tariff » SS rat eek COPOSED 
negotintin 
MROT Lo Pic Meh GLI-t ath xs ' . country 








4930." rate 





ay ae Aili soma St 
Lard compounds and lard substitutes: Fas Lixasurh, pigeon | 
Product of the Philippine islands. Free ye rr ae 


“ : yin ae 

Other Oe tise 2 ee ee Sor etbe Shen See ban. cum os baer 

ily Philipvine product ‘duty-free under section 301). Tariff Act.of 1930; .. duty- 
ne 


- 
free status continued until 1954 by Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 4 aes 
2/ Subject to additional import tax under section 2491{c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code on taxable oil content. Rate of tax v ries depending upon kind of 
constituent oil. exes are not applicable to imports into Puerto Rico. Among the 

taxable oils are coconut, palm, and palm-kernel (3 cents per pound); a tax of 13 
cents per pound applies to trllow. While the Internal Revenue Code provides that 

taxes under section 2491(c), as well as certain other import taxes, shall be 
trented as "duties", and therefore subject to trade-agreement reduction, taxes 
under section 2491(c), unlike certzin other taxes treated as "duties", are com- 
pensatory taxes designed to compensate for the processing taxes imposed on coco- 
nut palm,.and..palm-kernel oils (which may not themselves be reduced by trade agree—- 
ment) and the import taxes on various fish,animal and vegetable oils “(which~are- 
themselves subject to reduetion by trade agreement). The relationship between 
the processing taxes or import taxes on certsin oils, and the compensating taxes 
‘on Such’ oils: when déntained in products covered .by. this;digest, should be main~ 
‘tained, Thus; since the processing taxes on coconut, palm,.and palm-kernel oils 
are not themselves subject to reduction, there should be no trade-agreement re— 
duction o the tax on these oils when contained in the product (Contimied next’ pg.) 


ee! 
ty 
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LARD COMPOUNDS AND SUESTITUTES -: Continued 


es 
oP) 


2/-Contimed . 

covered by this digest. ‘In the case of products cont a2ining eens taxable oils, the 

ae content -(compensatory) rate should not be reduced ‘unless the tax on the oil when 
mported by itself is equally reduced; on the other Hind, it should be noted that. 


i the tax on the oil when imported by itse#)f should be reduced, the compensatory. 
tax under section 2491(c) would be automatically reduced. | 

Note.+ The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty on dutiable imports in 1939 
was 57 percent. 


Comment 


nimal fats, ana vegetable oils. 


A "lard compound" is a mixture of lard, other a 
"hard substitutes" inciude all tse preverations resembling and used lixe iard but 
which are composed of veretuble pete With perhers some animal fats, but not inciud- 
ing lard. ee se prooucts are shortenings cempeting as such ith: Siar ES, and 
margarine, and hereinafter will be referred to as snorterinzs. 

During recent yeers these shertenings tave supplied about 31 percent of the 
natione] consumption of edible fats and oils, otner than butter, as GEseOSs ne per- 
cent supplied by lara, with which they are substantially intercnangeable. .The con-— 
sumer package of chortening has aisplaced a large volume oi ard for honmeiate GEE. 
in spite of being usually more costly, because of (1) tue convenience of the pacwage, 
which needs no refrigeration under average circumsta es (z) the uniformity of the 
prouuct, and (3) ihe intensive edvertising programs ef tie producers. Shertenings 
and lard compete on &@ trice basis, however, as materials used in the factory and 
bakery production of food prevarations; ana the national i pobucihiae: ae shortenings 
increases vhenever the supply of lard is relatively low; "e¢ wasithe cease following 
the croughts of 1924 and 1936, end during ‘orld ‘ar Le 


With modern technology, there is considerable Aphis ge ability of the fats. 
and oils used in the TenUEAe ite of shortenings; the prowucers are able to tap. new 
sources of supply then seme raw material becomes scarce or eect becomes relative- 
ly cheaper.” In recent years soybean oil hes displaced cottonseed oil L/ as ine 

chief constituent material, anu the large domestic pr-uuction of these two cil to- 
gether has been more tnan Sure icheut to sustein tne ano of this industry. tn 
volume tue production of shortenings vas about equal to lard curing 1937-38, but 
less than one-half as lareé in 1943; and tnao-tnirds as large in 1545. 

Foreien trade of the United States in. shortenings usually has been on a slight 
net export basis, elthough during Vorld Kar II exports vere many times larger than 
a. the combined foreign trade has been small comp .réed vith domestic production. 
Imports have been very largely from the Philippine Islands (free of duty) and have’ 

for the most tee entered through the customs district of Puerto Rico where the 
import-excise taxes on constituent dils are not collected. .A.small part of the 
imports have entered the Virgin Islands where the rate of the old Danish tariff (6° 
percent ad valorem) still applies. a : naan: ; 





ee 





1/ Betore 1942 cottonseed cil had accounted for 60-70 vercent wih tue fats and oils | 
used in manufacture; after that, around 40 oe ent. Soybean oil haa. accounted ; 
for a small percentage, increasing from men s than 1 percent in 1934, to 15 percent 

in 1941, and to about 50 percent in 1945. Neither of these oils. is subjéct to tax 
under the Internal Revenue Code. ee ee vig. 


Par. No. 704 
32 NORWAY 
CHILLED, ON FROZEN 


REINDEER Mi EAT > + FR. BSH , 
Stat.import class (1939): 0023.2 


United States: production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and i943 





| i 
ere Domestic 
roduction exports All 
{ ; countries 


Imports for consumption from-- 
Pp Pp 








Year 











NORWAY Finland Sweden 





Quantity (pounds) 














1937 ---- N S304 PARE Sb ~ “ae 4 
1938 ~--- See 0 a 433 Bp es | - | Rel 
1939 ---- text N 153 | 2,100 593 - 
Ihe ao : iy so | 2 | cya aa 
| 
Value (dollars) 
EP aes ais 1 
1938 --~- See aS 867 
1939 ~--- text | a 822 588 219 | 
BS Ax ! HW 5 - - | ~ 
E i 
1/ Imported from Canada. 
SOUrGes © el .Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Rate United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act _ of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pars 70% 
Reindeer meat, fresh, chilled, 
or frozen —-~-----~-—----~-—-~~-~-~~+- 6 6 NORWAY 


Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 
20 percent. 


Comment 


Reindeer are domesticated animals and their meat does not have a gamey taste, 
although it has a distinctive flavor. Most of the demand for this meat is as a 
specialty in hotels and restaurants. 


There is no production in continental United States. There are several 
hundred thousand reindeer in Alaska under the general supervision of the federal 
Government but these ers now used to produce meat for the use of the natives only. 
Before 1938, when the Government assumed full control of Alaskan reindeer, a few 
commercial concerns attempted to establish a trade with the States in fresh pea 
reindter meat. Such shipments reached about 2 million pounds a year at thei 
peak, 1928-30, but declined thereafter until all private interests gave up oe 
holdings in 1938 


Imports are almost entirely from Norway and since first separately classified 
in ‘import statistics they ranged from about 2,000 to nearly 7,000 pounds e year 
until the war interrupted imports from Norway. 
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Par. No. 7O4 


33 UNITED KINGDOM 


VENISON, FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN, N.S.P.F. 


Stat. import class (1939): 0023.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937~39 and 1943 








Domestic Imports for consumption from-—- 
Y i : 
Year Production | exports All UNITED | Aamice: 
countries | KINGDOM | 
Quantity (pounds) 
l | 
yap asst gs Rise 77,314 3,685 3,629 | 
$090 onsn epee avast 101,955 95,775 1,188 | 
1939 ——— able able pO cs, 20, 893 883 | 
Value (dollars) 
1637 aes es Hoke i eee oy hageee "73, | 
epee ee avail-~ avail-— 20,635 19,764, 299 
TAF ans | 985 s, 985 | 


| 


source; Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Act..aé 1945 country 
1922 1930 rate 
Par, FOL: Cents per pound 
Venison, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, n.s.epef. —-------~----- 4 6 1/ 3 UNITED KINGDOM 


by, Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 18 
percent and in 1943 it was 15 percent. 


Comnent 


There is no commercial production of venison in the United States, and the sale 
of venison of domestic origin, which is very small, results from the "bag" of 
amateur hunters. Venison competes but little with meats from domestic animals or 
with poultry. 


Imports of venison come chiefly from the United Kingdom (Scotland) and Canada, 
and they also result from hunting as a sport. The imported meat is competitive 
only indirectly with domestic meat. In the 1920's under a 4-cent duty imports 
averaged more than 150,000 pounds e year; in 1930 the duty was raised to 6 cents, 
and, while imports were considerably smeiler in the 1930's, the decline was prob- 
ably due more to the effect of the aepression than to the increase in duty. In 
1939 and later years under a 3-cent duty the imports have been quite small but 
have, of course, been very much affected by the war. 


There are no know exports of venison from the United States. 
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34, Par. No. 704 & 1558 
AUSTRALIA, CUBA 
RABBIT MEAT AND OTHER GAME, N.S.P.f., FRESH,CHILLED 
OR FROZEN, AND FROG LEGS 


Stat. import classes (1939); 0023.5, 0023.9 (part) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











ee 


Imports for consumption fron-- 





—— 















































| 
Year | Production | ae Aa) l ee: tata ha. 17 
| | PRP OPNS Japan | AUSTRALIA | CUBA 
| | countries | 
| Quantity y (1, 000 rounds) 
ris yy ener es Not | Not | 391 | 2 | 203 - 
1938 ----| " 524, ih (262 250 5 
a } vail- Va ee i 5 | 
1939 ----: ibis ooatiay) egy sage 43 
1943 --——} able | able | 368 - 364, 
be ea, tee eae PS Ura aid CORES BS 
| 
| it _Velue (1,000 720 ACES. Se 
1937 —-—-| Not Not omnes ee cig 19 ! - 
1938 re. aveil- avail- | Ms ! 63 seu | a 
1939 -——| ; | : 134 90 28 14 
1943 —---: able able | Lee | as bee | gens 
fe tS SAE ee Be ee ee ee he eee Bh eee OR, oe eee NS Oe A ae 
Source: ,Official statistics of the U. S. Department of een 
Item United Staves tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
AU Fate 
eer. 1558 
Prog dogs, iIresh, chiiled, 
‘frozen, trepared or 
preserved L/ fa sane 10% ad I/10% ad 
val. vale CUBA 
Far. 704 
Game (exccpt reindeer meat, 
venjson, and birds) fresh 
chilled, or froze en, neS.D: t: gw bt Ber 6¢ per 
1b lbs AUSTRALIA 


ned Rate on Cuben product is § eens acd valorem, it the time of signing of 
supplemental trade agreement with Cuba, effective Janucry 1942, this commodity was 
classified under puragrach 706 at 6 cents rer round but not less than 20 fercent 
ad valorem (4.8 cents per pound, 16 rerecnt minimum rete, if product of Cuba). In 
thet agreement the rate on the Cuban product was reduced to 2.4 cents fer pound, 
10 percent minimum rate. As a result of litigation the commodity was held duti- 
eble in paragrarh 1558, rendering the trade agreement concession under raragrarh 
706 ineffective. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the srecific rate on game, excerpt birds, 
reindeer meat, and venison (consisting chiefly of rabbit ment from Australia) was 
about 34 percecnt in 1939. 


Comment 

No data are availeble concerning domestic production of game, rabbit meat or 
frog legs, although the respective volumes are known to be considerable. Th 
production of domesticated rabbit eG: moreover, is knovn to have pe RROE RAS Sb oy 
ably during the war. For the puurpose of this digest imports from Australia ere 
assumed to be rabbit meat, and from cuba to’ be frogs legs. The bulk of the 
entries from other countries normally consists largely of the meats of miscella- 
neous geainc animals. Eatries from Jaran, probably chiefly Manchurian rroducts, 
ranked next to Austrelia in volume of imrorts in 1937-39. In.1943 imports consisted 
«elmost entirely of frog legs, rredominantly from Cubs, 
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Par. No. 706 
CANADA 
ee 
SPECIALTY MEATS: EDIBLE OFFAL, I.E., HEARTS, LIVERS, KIDNEYS, 
TONGUES, SWEETBREADS, BRAINS, TRIPE, BTC. 


























Stat. import class (1939): 0023.6 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
a © : im ah rie ‘5 Imports for consumption from—— 
u Domestic te wat earns — 
Year | Production export 6S ALi | CANADA New Australis 
| 4 countries | | Zealand 76 eae 
[oe Quantity (1,000 pounds) MO 
LOR ah SEIG S16) 12,475 Boal 317 | Ae ! 1 
1938 —— | Mele ee 306 | oe 61 : 45 
1939 —-| 686,057 | 16,922 | 788 | Bee i yetaia | tia eee 
eS EN eliae me wee ag we te | Or 7) 270 zee 56 
i ———- Pel baaeenemens |! F. ee  paccioeeesaeeeee enna 
| Value (1, 000 dollars 
1937 — | Ga715e 1 44698 fa he 58 | 7 | 3) 
1938 —— | Tete | Penh | 65 | AL | 10 | 8 
1939 —— ! 63,276 2,019 ates ohana 17 : 15 
194g | Tees ei Loe 95 | 28 | 54 1 
7 : . 


: a 
t 
ee ee 


ee 


3/Less than $500 


= ots 
ihe OL Censy LS ALG « 


ae Practics lly gdh export ted under lend—leas 








Shur ce: Official statistics the U. 3S. papemens of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 706 
Meats, fresh, chilled, or frozen: 
Edibie animal eee kidneys, 
tongues, hearts, sweetbreads, 1: 
tripe, end brains ——— 6¢ per lb. 3¢ per city CANADA 
(20% ad (5% ‘ad 
Vala mins) vals mine) 
Dino Sao eee ee per Lb. «“b¢ per Lb. do. 
(20% ad (20% ad 


val. min.) 

1/ Trade agreement wi 
Note.— The specific 

cent ad valorem in 1939; 


th Canada, 
rate of 3 
the 


Sols min.) 


effective January 1939. 
cents per pound was equivalent to about 23 per— 
ad valorem equivalent on totel imports, dutisble at 


the specific rate and at the minimum ad valorem rate (20 percent), was slightly 


more than 20 percent. 


Comment 
The United States 
ports are comparatively smail, 


2.6 percent in 1939. 


most of the rest going to France, 
to possessions of those countries in the 
highcr grades of these items, 
cent of United States _ 
3 and 5 percent of « ele stic exports 
far the chief source of these imports, 
from New Zealand and Australia 


are very small. 


After the reduction of the 
Canada, the imports in 1939 were 
cant compared with domestic production. 


production consists chief 


They amounted 
eee Vek in 1937 and to 0.12 percent in 1939, and to about 
in those 2 respective years. 


with nearly ell the rest normally coming 


Imports of "other" meats were negligible. 


fiy‘od beef ang hog offal;  Ex- 


averaging about 2 percent of production in 1937 and 
In 1943 they were orobably much less than 1 percent. 
Nearly 90 percent of the exports went to the Unit 


ed Kingdom in the period 1937-39, 


Belgium, and the Netherlands, with some movement 
West Indies. 


Imports, consisting of the 
to about 0.05 per-— 


Caneda is by 


duty on edible offal by the trede agreement with 
much larger than before, 


although still insignifi- 
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Par. No. 706 


CANNED MEATS, N.E.S., AND PREPARED AND CANADA 
RESERVED MEATS, N.S.P.F. UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0032.1, 0032.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


‘Imports for consumption from—— 


Y eer Procuc—-, | Domestic -/———— 
ae tion i/ exports All k CANADA F UNITED 
oh Denm: A ; rance : 
| Retsree Denmar \NADA S KINGLOM 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 








1937 + 1,620,566 

1938 - Nefie 

1 i yal Haley any od ee 
1943 "= Neae 2/78 


6) 203 Be 28 
6 40 Hs 
5 Bhge mabe 
8 


~_ 






Value (1,000 dollars) 


YH 

~O 

oO 

~I 
| 


oer een 
1938 Fi nee 
279,471 
1943 oan n Pie] ° 


toe 
\O 
oO 
Oo 
| 
NM NY OO 





1/ Census data, adjusted to make date comparable for both years. 

2/.Practicelly all exported under lend-Lease. 

3), Includes 440 thoussnd pounds valued at 86 thousand dollars imported cuty—free 
as an act of international courtesy, principally from Canada; also includes ¢cuti- 
able imports of 1,924 thousand pounds valued at 472 thoussnd dollars from Argentina. 

Source: Official statistics of. the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 


Item United St:tes tariff © Proposed. 
negotisting 
Ket. of. 192, country 
1930 rate 
Par. 706 


Merits, prepared, or preserved, not 
specially provided for: 
Meat pastes (other than liver 


pastes), packed in air-tight 

containers weighing with their 

contents not mors than 3 oe, 

ounces each ———-—--_——__-_—. 6¢ per — 6¢ per UNITED KINGDOM 
Go; LG 
(20% ad (10% ad 
val. val. 
min.) min.) 

Other (except beef packed in sir- 

tight contniners 2nd beef anc Le 

verl, pickled or cured) —-—— 6% per 4/ 3p per CANADA 
Ls LBs 
(20% ad (20% ad 
val. val. 
min. ) min. ) 


ay Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

ay Trace agreement with Argentina, effective November 1941, and with Uruguay, 
effective January 1943. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent on imports in 1939 (except meat pastes) cutiable 

ecific rate was 30 percent; on total imports, dutiable at the 6—-cent rate 

and at the minimum ac valorem rate (20 percent), the ad valorem equivalent.was 24 
percent. The ad valorem equival2nt on imports in 1939 on meat pastes sutiible at 
the specific rate was 1? percent; on tots] imports, dutiable at the specific rate 
ang at the minimum ad valorem rate (10 percent), the equivalent was 11 percent. 
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CANNED MFATS, N.E.S., AND PREPARED AND 
PRESFRVED MEATS, N.S.P.F. — Continued 
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Miscellaneous canned and prepared or preserved neets;~ineluding liver paste, 
are large in United States production, predominantly because of the heavy output of 
sausage and like meat mixtures. Tomestic exports amounted to between 0.5 and 0.6 
percent of domestic production in 1937 and 1939. In 1943 exports, principally 
under Lend-Lease and chiefly to the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., were probably 
close to 40 percent of the much larger United States output. Imports have long 
been unimportant, being less than 3 eae | of. exports, and about 0.01 percent of 
domestic production in 1937 ana 1935 In 1943 they were many-fold larger but 
amounted to less than 0.4 percent of domestic exports. Aside from Panama and the 
Canal Zone, and the Philippines, the exports normelly go chiefly to the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, France, Pelgium, to the West Indies region (largely West 
Indian posséssions of the first 3 of these countries) and to Canada. Imports nor- 

mally come chiefly from Canada, Denmark, France, the United Kingdom, and the Nether- 
lands, with significant arrivals from New Zealand and Austrailia, and for a time. 
from Norway and Poland and Danzig. Meat pastes (other than liver paste) are also 
included in this digest because that unimportant item was not separately reported 
untii-1939.. In that year entries of about 1,300 pounds came aimost entirely from 
the United Kingdoin and France. In the intervening years imports were much smaller 
(none in 1942) but in 1943 entries of about 9,200 pounds, or more than 3 percent of 
the total covered by this digest, came entirely from Canada and Brazil. in’ 1937: 
virtually all of the imports consisted of canned meats N.E.S.; in 1938 about 91 
percent consisted of this item, and in 1939 this item and "other prepared and pre- 
served meats N.S.P.F." were combined in import statistics. This digest does not 
include canned beef (corned or otherwise) or preety and cured Se ites the 
most important items in the imports of: prepared and preserved beef Canned and 
other prepared or’ preserved rabbit meat and frogs legs, if any fans been imported, 
are included. in these two classes but. are not separately reported. 


After the reduction in the duty on the "other" item. of prepared or preserved > 
meats by the 1959 trsde agreement with Canada, there was in the year 1939 a decrease 
in total imports. The large percentage increase in imports during the war years, 
which came chiefly from Argentina, was presumably due to war conditions and but 
little affected by the duty. It is probable, however, that if the present 3-cent 
rate continues in effect, total is pe after normal conditions have been restored, 
will be appreciably lageer than would enter if the pre-1939 rate were stilt in 
effect. 


>, 


Par. Now*'/07 


‘ig CANADA 


MILK AND CREAM, FRESH (INCLUDING SOUR) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 0037.0, 0038.0 


United States piidionbor exports, and steamers for consumption, 


1937-39 and 1943 


















i Bit ig et aaron 
a  ROGUC TION Domestic 7; 
ont | Whole milk] Cream Tor: exports, gunn DPOT LS 
_- | for all consumption; milk and | Whole milk | Cream 
pi Uses as such cream 
f Quantity (1,000 gallons) 
Cee een remem G77 208 0 Gakic 
{538 See ee 12,632,000 723,447 | 42 
1939 ———--———-—~| 12,745,000 | 728,200 | 4g 
LOE =| M5066, 000 eee 2 
cee ee ene EP SAA: WT INS ee wan 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
te agente mellia | 2,011,000 Y maeeesOoe 5 | if |. 205 
Gh eernalinkee wie ae 0p oi a Rapes ens ll fo Pal Gehan stat “gh 
1939 --------—-| 1,743,000 | 295,456 | 43 | 2/ ; 2 
1943 Po are aaa clu > beat ebes | 20 | 1 1 
| 








| : 3 2 | 3 mn 

ly Practically all from CANADA.. . 2/ Less than 500. | 

Source: Production from official st:tistics of the U. &. Department of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from official st:tistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
AGH .Of . UOZS, country 
1930 © rate 
Gents “er gallon 
Par. 797 | 
Whole milk, fresh or sour <———~——-. Oo 1/38 CANADA 
Cream, nosh or sour ie Te ee 1/38- 3/10 do. 


y. Trade agreement with Canaca, effective January 1939. Reduced rates limited 
to 3 million gallons of milk and 1.5 million gallons of cream in any calendar year. 
Act of 1930 rates, applicable to entries in excess of tariff quotas, were bound by 
the 1939 agreement. Rate on cream previously reduced by the’ 1936 agreement with 
Canada to 35 cents per gallon with reduced rate limited to annual tariff: quota of 
1.5 million galions. 

Note. — The,ad valorem equivalent of the (then) 35-cent duty on cream on imports 
of 1937, the only year covered by the table, when imports were of appreciable = 
magnitude, was about 23 percent. A rate of 28.3 cents per gallon on the same im-— 
ports would have been equivalent to about 19 percent. Ad valorem equivalents 
are not computed for milk because of the insignificant Bega et ake Sep rg 


Comment 


A large proportion of all farms in ail parts of the United States produce 
milk: “In addition there is a procuction bss ted zt about 300’ million gallons 
annually from cows not on farms. The total production of milk has approached 
or exceeded 12 billion gallons in eech year since about 1930, and reached a peak 
of over 14 billion’ gallons in 1942. Wisconsin is the largest producing State, 
followed by Minnesota, New York and Iowa. About 40 percent of: the total dup 
is consumed as fluid milk or cream; most of the rest is processed into butter, 
cheese, ice cream, and evaporated, condensed and dried milk. The amount of cream 
marketed for consumption as such is not known but is very large. There is a pro- 
nounced seasonality in milk production, which is heaviest in the spring and eerly 

‘summer when pasturnge is most abundant. Usually milk is not transported great 


$9 
MILK AND CREAM, FRESH (INCLUDING SOUR) - Continued 


distances but is consumed or processed in'the general area where troduced. 
However, if of high quality and carefully handled, milk and cream may be shipped 
considerable distances for consumption in,.the fluid form if the demand warrants 
the high cost of refrigeration and transportation. 
| Broadiy speaking, prices of milk, cream and manufactured dairy products 
tend ‘to be kept in balance according to the butterfat content of the product. 
Prices of milk and cream to farmers are frequently stated in terms of butterfat 
con path and based on the price of a specified grade of butter on a specified 


The genecal price level of milk and its products during the immediate post— 





war period micht possibly be higher than'otherwise by reason of the provisions 

of the so-called Steagall Amendment, This amendment prevides that the govern— 
ment shall assuve the farmers an average price for milk (along ae Na a number of 
other commodities) not less than 90 perce py 0 r one Taig endment is to 
remain in force for two years after the end of the calendar year | Cee which the 


is 
close of the wac is officially; oclaimed. The close has not yet been so pro- 
claimed and consecuently the ie ent will remain in effect at least until the 
end of 1948... At the present Bee it appears likely that the prices o of milk to 
farmers. will -for some years continue high Shenk to obvitate any occasion for 


government price support. If, however, tna sachet SG should aan and it 
should becomes necessary under the law to maintain milk prices artificially above 


supply and demand levels, the fact would tend to increase the Linporre of milk 
-and cream at any given ievel of duty. 


« 


“Lmports of -milk and>eream in the pa ve been almost exclusively from 
Canada and have entered almost exclusively into the markets of the Northeastern 
States for consumption in. fluid forms. Compari sono? imports with productien in 
the Northeastern States s is, therefore, -specisily significant. In 1939 the 6 
Northeastern States produeed a total cf about 450 million gallons of milk, more 
than 70 percent of woich was consumed as fluid milk and cream. 

Under the T-riff Act of Ie 5 down: to 1929 toe the duties were increased 
by Presidential Proclamation, “the dity‘on-milk was 23 cents per cys (as com— 
pared with the present rate of 34 ¢ ents) - and» that: ai cream 20 cents per gallon 
(as compared with, 28,3 cents). ‘During’ the years from,1923 through 1929 imports 
of milk ranged frcm about 4 to’ 7 miliion gallons annually, and imports of cream 
from 3 to 5 million gallons.’ Montteal! p prices’ of: milk and cream were then 
substant eye lower than New York City prices. Canada, was. then importing butter 

‘from New Zea land, Bact wat, which served to De the butterfat. content. of milk 
and. cream exported to the United States. / Imports of milk during that, period 
weré equal to a very small fraction of the Darna of milk in the Northeastern 
-States.for consumption in fluid form, and to a much smaller fraction of total 
United States production. The imports of cream at that time were an appreciable 
proportion of the total consumption of cream as such in the Northeastern States 
and probably had considerably more effect on the prices of cream to farmers than 
did the imports of milk.on milk-prices. 


wn 
ct 


‘Under free much higher duties resulting from the President ial Proclamation 

and: the Tariff Act of 1930, imports of milk: snd: cream became’ Aca m,- 
The duty .on cream was reduced to 35 cents per gallon by the. firs trade agree— 
nee with Canada, effective, January korea ne 6, the reduced rate See Sites to 

tariff.quota of 1.5 million gallons wer cothena ia was made in the milk duty). 
Set 1936 and 1937 imports of cream became’ far larger than in the immediately 
preceding years, though remaining much‘smaller than during 1929-29. After 1937 
imports of crcam again becamé insignificant and continued insignificant, after 
the further reduction of the duty to 28.3 cents: per.gallon in 1939 (the quanti-— 
tative limitation,on imports undér'the trade :agreemerit proved of no. significance). 


eS 


At all times since 1929 the imports of milk have been negligible, 
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MILK AND CREAM, FRESH (INCLUDING SOUK) - Continued 


Whether the fact that there has been practically no importation of either 
milk or cream under the reduced duties provided by the trace agreements with 
Canude indicates that the duties more than equalize the difference in costs of 
procuction in Canada and the United States, cannot be determined. In any event 
a more important factor is doubtless the fact that Canada has an enormous market 
for cheese anc butter in the United Kingdom, where since 1932 British Empire 
sheese and butter have entered free of duty while non-Empire products have been 

utieble. 


a 


a 


COL 


In the Tariff Act of 1930 Congress established the duties on milk and cream 
in a more or less compensatory relationship with the duty on butter, taking 
account of the fact that a given number of pounds of milk (of a specified butter 
content) or of cream can be converted into a pound of butter. However, milk 
and cream ciffer from butter in respect to the length of time they can be kept 
before consumption, the costs of refrigeration and transportation, as well as 
in the fact that conversion tc butter involves an additional cost. Under the 
duties established by the Act cf 1930, while imports of butter occurred at 
ction in the United States was below normal, there were 
f milk and cream either for conversion into butter or 
ees Since January 1, 1939, when the duties on 
reduced by the trade agreement with Canada, these duties 
have been equivalent (on the basis of relative content of butterfat) to only about 
oné+half the-duty: on butter. While some imports of butter have occurred there 
have been little if any imports of milk or cream for conversion into butter and 
only insignificant imports for use in fluid form. 


QO 


, 


pihotite tty ete) imps orts o 
for consumption in fluic 
both milk and cream were 


@ 


=<" 


l/ in this connection it should be noted that prices of milk and cream in 
the northeastern states are so high that very little of the domestic output 
that area is used for butter production. 
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Pars No. 707 
CANADA 
ran} 


SKIMMED MILK AND BUTTEARMIL 


Stat. import class (1939): 0038.2 


United States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 1937-39 and 





























L943 
4 s D stic : a/ 
ear : Production ay é Sahai e Imports a/ 
‘ Quantity (1,000 gallons) 
1937 ----- ——: 4,900,000 ; Not : 18 
LORD setae 202,000 : ay, 6 
1939 ——_-—-: 5,166,000 : riniwas : y 2? 
1943 ———-——-: 4,885,000 ; able : ef 237 
; Value (dollars) 
1937 ——-—_-: : : Ayth5 
1938 —-———-: bie el ap : 1,435 
fe > ae : avail— . avail-— : 3,936 
1943 a, able able as 5 950 





lf The estimated amount of skimmed milk produced in the production of farm 
butter both sold and consumed on farms, creamery butter, ice cream, and dried 
cream, plus the amount of buttermilk nroduced in the production of farm and 
creamery butter, converted to gallons at 8.7 pounds per gallon. 

2/ All imported from CANADA, 3/ All duty-free for Government use. 

source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted, 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AetOL 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per gallon 
Pars (7/7 
Skimmed milk, fresh or sour, 
and buttermilk Nien Niotioncaionane a Cone hey 9 (18 ale 21/20 CANADA 





ay Rate bound in trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 
= 77 £ 
11 percent, but the imports consist chiefly of high quality buttermilk: if 
Pp 9 : lin 1 Q 5) 
ordinary skimmed milk were imported the ad valorem equivalent would be much higher, 


Comment, 


Skimmed milk and cream are the products when whole milk is separated, For 
every 20 pounds of light cream (20 percent butterfat) roughly 80 pounds of skimmed 
milk are produced. More and more skimmed milk is being dried both for human con- 
sumption and for animal feed; some is used to make casein; a very considerable 
volume is still being fed in the fluid condition to animals, and for one reason or 
another much is still thrown away. Buttermilk results from churning cream into 
butter and increasing amounts are being dried, principally for animel feed but in 
some measure for the use of other food processors, Most city milk distributors 
meke a cultured buttermilk which is a more uniform and dependable product than the 
natural buttermilk. 


Imports of skimmed milk end buttermilk are practically all from Canada and 
enter chiefly through the customs ports of Vermont, St. Lawrence, and Buffalo. 
Imports are knovm usually to consist very largely of high quality natural butter- 
milk (1943 was an exception due to war conditions). It is probable that as this 
product enters chiefly through Vermont, much of it is consumed in Boston, Total 
imports of skimmed milk and buttermilk have always been insignificant, 


Exports of skimmed milk and buttermilk, if any, are not separately recorded. 
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¥ Par. No. 708(a) 
Ae NETHERLANDS 
CONDENSED AUD EVAPORATED MILK 


Stat.” import classes (1939): 0040.0, 0040.1, and 0040.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, i937-39 and 1943 





ea Oe ee 


| | Imports for consumption from—’ 























diss Se te he eee Re rerils bad 
ae lp deh | Domestic | y 
eedeariaanini os exports ALL Neste? LANDS | Canadé. 
icountries — | 
| __ Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1937, — | 2,507,691 ; 30, 847 | ee ee Oe 
19% to Ge 29.41.25 | 739 707 «| 1 
ROSS wes Zita, 1. 29,766 | 223 206 ule 
| de 
1943 —— 3,977,148 2/ 574,270 Sikes | Bee aig ceo | 
SEE SEN ee OE Steer 2 IS. eeuliie 0s Sader Pe aa Oa Tr a Mich ee arp 
Se eee Pe ee a ee 
1937 —— Not Uebel 35 PD eeOer ts GL 973 | ease. | 
1938 ——e lniceta| Le Za ‘ pigey Pe: fi 68 5 700 | 56 ;‘ 220 | phate 43 
939 -——| able, [a 2:'8,548| 12,929" | 11, 606 eleied = waited: 
1943 --—-——~ | eats Bee) ui = | 2,194 ere 
aan ee inka alk aA ay Ne it Niketan ae AE Aen emebins sree 
1/ Less thar 400 pounds | Jinan 
2/ Includes £48,628 thousand pounds velued at $53,869,613 exported under lend-  * 


3/ Mexico was the other principal source in 1943. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 


| United States tariff sean Soy ROO ROS 
Item . nezo yin tiny 
Act_of Toes. | counuy” 
1920 ve L = | 
Cents per pound 





Par, 708(a) . | 
Condensed and evaporated miik: 
ip ,817 --tight containers: 





Unsweetened -——---—----—-—--_—— 1.8 cers NETHERLANDS: 
EE al a eae legate, Reset eee aie ae, 
ALT tiie Hn ~ ----~ 3  e, — oN EES! PSS dow 
Note.-- fie al velercm epivalent of the duty on sweetened ‘condensed milk in” 
$939 wos 29.5 Devcens.. The imports of unswee rie condensed milk were so’ small’ 
that the calculation of en ad valorem equivalent would lack significance. There 
were no imports of "other" condensed milk. tre as ian 04 


Comment 


As the name implies condensed milk is milk from which part of the water has 
been driven off. Powdered milk, from which almost all the water has been driven 
off, is not included in "condensed or evaporated" milk. If sugar has been added 
after condensation the product is called sweetened condensed milk, otherwise the 
product is known as plain condensed, if in bulk, and ° as evnporated milk if sealed 
in cans. The Latter is essentially ’a trade-name but is so widely used as to be 
quite-cenerally accepted.  About- 80 -pereent—ef-she-eombined-ovntput-of- these ~ 
products in the United States is evaporated mil«. Ordinarily about 28 percent of 
total production is processed in: Wieeonsin, snd about-12-pereent each in- New-York 
and in Michigan. Condenseries insist on high quality milk and usually pay the 
farmer a little more per 100 pounds than do competing butter and cheese factories. 
The volume of domestic production hes doubled in the past 20 years, and while the 
per capita consumption of: sweetened condensed decreased from 1.77 pounds in 1922 


We ee ree tm 8 ms ahem Nt NN RR: ARS NORE OS Gee mk OMEN mn HOF 


GONDENSED AND BVAPCRATED MILK-Continued 


to 0.1 pound in 1941, that of evaporated increased from oe pee it L922 6O 18.5 


pounds in 1941. These consumption data are for unskimmed case goods. In cea 
tion there is a fluctuating per capita consumption of 1 to 1.5 pounds per yes r ot 
unskimmed bulk goods, both sweetened and unsweetened, and 3 to 3.5 pounds a year of 


skimmed bulk goods, both sweetened and unsweetened, but mostly tne latter. 


Imports are usually unimportant. Since 1930 Ease of unsweetened condensed 
case goods have been quite insignificant, while imports of sweetened condensed 
case goods, although much Peters have still been uni Snnorkenen Since 1930 imports 
of bulk goods have nearly disappeared, except during 1935-37, when domestic pro- 
duction was lowered as a result of the droughts. Under the present rates of duty 
the combined imports of the three classes have exceeded 1 milli pounds in only 
2 years, 1936 and 1937. Ordinarily the Netherlands supply mo : 

4 


i 
most 
Imports of sweetened condensed milk into continental United States hold some 
advantage over domestic production because of the import duty on sugar. However, 


the demand is quite weak for bah aie: condensed milk and imports have been small 


notwithstanding this advanta 


a 


+ 


During World War II United States exports, very largely of evaporated milk, 
have exceeded 500 million pounds in some years, although for a number of years 
before the war they amounted to only 25 to 30 miilio n pounds annually. Under 
prewar conditions the principal destination was the Philippine Islands, while the 
balance of the exports went to a considerable number of ccuntries varying materially 
in importance from year to year, Domestic condenseries receive a drawback of the 
duties-paid on the imported sugar they use in their exports and during she 7 year 


Su 
period, 1933-39, exports of sw ane coniensed milk averaged about 5 million pounds 
annually. During the recent 


5 o 


nt war period they were substantially larger 


It is improbable that the present rate of oroduction can be maintained when the 


war ae immediate postwar demand declines. The Bee situation for the immediate 
postwar period may possibly (not necessarily) be further complicated as governmentai 
measures for the support of mas prices under. the ieee ren sine alk mendment. 

This amendment does not relate directly to condensed and evapor: ie. but it 


does provide that the oi shall assure to farmers an averaze Derice for milk 
(along with a number of other commodities) not Less than 90 percent parity. ‘He 
stengall amendment is to remain in effect for 2 years after the end of the calender 
year during which the close of the war is officially proclaimed. It will ‘thus 
remain in effect at least until the end of 1948. At the present time it appears 
likely that the prices of milk will continue high enough to obviate any occasion 
for Government price support during the period to which the Steagail emendment 
applies, but if prices should be artificially maintained above supply and demand 
levels, that fact might considerably affect the import trade in fae Ataaed and 
evaporated milk. The effect might, however, depend on the manner in which support 
of farm prices was accomplished. ; sible , 


Cofidensed and Be milk; United States imports for consumption, by 
kinds with cers sources, 1939 


ice PM ches bk na Ls Kit maalncn Brs  gs ae ; 





Principal sources 











value % 
$ : 
In air-tight containers: H H 
Pnsweoeteried. seciceeteril montanes ote $85 : Canada, $63 
_Sweetened -_——— ——---—————: 12,844 : NETHERLANDS, $11,601 
All. other’ = SS oe penal erred hetomentn —- f= 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 


Par. No. 708(b) 
Ah NETHERLANDS 
CANADA 


DRIED MILK AND CREAM (INCLUDING DRIED SKIMMED MILK AND sUTTERMILK) 


Stat import elasses (1939): 0041.0-0041.3 (4 classes) 


tinited ‘States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 




















——_- ae ee ee 
Bil Imports for consumption from-- . 
Fear a oi pe Domestic a i 1g ai a VES OR tee, aa. Rak ae 
aT celal Wha) | exports af |.-% ae At, i NETHER- i 
Vem | Bx ' countries | as LANDS 
__ Quantity (1,0 000 cae Eh et! DOH. PERSE 
1937 bs) SE he ha ict 2h: 2,907" 8 | 2,750 | 
1938 rey ae ee Wek | 5 
1939 huge sc) ss pai 3/ 8,357 2 | 1588 865 | 
1943 | 708,597 |=! 270,122 5g | Shite, 
| ee Re ee neers RT et er ak® He se Peet 
| a 
| (oudt § a tS toeN 2 diate eto sayie Pere Pee ed 
{ ! ' 
Alc ec eA oy es 116 | 194,259 | 1, 94C 182,678 | 
yy eg alas 2 11,7435 758 } 12,099 361 751.25 | 
es ae ee Su 5849! 121,838 | 97,216 23, 338 
1943 \| able V3 8,632, 384.1 47 3,221 | - 2,609 -|. ail 





Le a as 


1/ Does not include Anes skimmed milk used for enimal feed. 

2/ Whole milk and skimmed milk only. 

3/ Includes 258,937 thousand pounds, valued at $38 jee Loe oe exported under 
lend-lease 

4/ fecindes 6 thousand pounds value at $2,345 imported duty-free as an act of 
international courtesy. 2 | 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


* 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
ig negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Cents ver pound 
Pars 708 (b) 


Whole milk, dried ~------------ 6-1/12 6-1/12 ) 

Skimmed milk, dried -------+-~-- 3 es: ) NETHERLANDS, 
Buttermilk, dricd --------___-—- 3 i/ 33 ) CANADA 
Cream, dried ————-—-+44---- 1251/3 12-173 ) 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports in 1939 was: 
Dried whole milk, 14 percent; dried skimmed saa i09 percent; and on dried 
buttermilk, 24 ereen: There were no imports of dried cream in 1939, but on 


the basis of average unit values of duty-free imports in 1943 the equivalent 
ad valorem cf the duty would be 12 percent. 


Comment 


Before the war only a relatively small proportion of the total production of 
milk was converted into dried products, although there was an increasing interest 
in this oractice, During the war production increased greatly, by réason both 
of greater domestic demand and of an enormous expansion in exports, which were 
shipped chiefly under lend—lease. The drying of these products reduced the hazard 
of spoilage as well as the cost of transportetion, and these factors were particu- 
larly important during the war. Production of tne dried products has also been ~ 
stimulated by the growing practice of delivering whole siveet milk to creameries for 
the production of butter and sweet cream; the creamerics convert a large part of 
the resulting skimmed milk tito driet form. fhe production of dried whole milk and 
dried buttermilk is much less important than that of driea skimmed miik, and the 
production of Gried cream is very small. During the war period the high return 
from dried skimmed milk was the principal factor onabling many creameries to operate 
at a profit in view of the price ceilings on butter. 


45 
DRIED MILK AND CREAM (INCLUDING DRIED SKIMMED MILK AND BUTTERMILK)—Continued 


With.-the return cf more normal conditions, the production ‘of these dried 
milk products will probably fall below the wartime peaks. The decline in exports 
will probably bé ‘relatively greater than that in domestic consumption. Neverthe-~« 
less, production, consumption and exports are likely to be materially larger than 
before the war. The relaticnships between the prices of fluid milk and cream 
for consumption as such, the prices of butter and cheese, and the prices of the 
dried products are likely. to be important factors in determining how much milk 
will be driec either for domestic consumption or for export. 


The price. situation for the immediate postwar pericd may pqgetohy be sub- 
stantially affected by: Governmental measures for the support of milk prices under 
the so-called Steagall'amendment. This amendment does not relete directly to 
dried milk products, but it does provide that the Government shall assure to far- 
mers an average price for milk (along with a number of other commodities) not less 
than 90 percent of -parity. The Steagall Amendment. is to remain in effect for 

two years efter the end of the calendar year during.which the close of the war is 
officially proclaimed. . It will thus remain in effect at least until the end of 
1948. At the present time it appears likely, thot the prices. of milk will continue 
high enough to-obviate any occasion for Government price support during the period 
to which the Steagall Amendment applies. But if prices should be artificially 
‘maintained above supply and demand tevels thet. fact might considerably affect the 
import trade in dried milk and cream. The extent of the influence would depend 

on the manner in which’support of farm prices is accomplished, 


. Imports of these dried milk products during the prevar period were very 
small compared vith domestic production ani materially smaller than exports. 
During the war imports nearly disappeared. Hereafter, if the present rates of 
duty continue in effect, imports mey again reach approximately the prewar levels, 
but unless prices become abnoftmally high in this country imp sorts are not likely 
to become of appreciable importance. ~ 


46 
DRIED MILK AND CREAM (INCLUDING DRIED SKIMMED MILK 
AND BUTTERMILK)-Continued 
ee 


Whole milk,'dried: United States production, exports, and imports, 
1937-39 and .1943 





> panes tes iaitomesins : : Imports. for“ consumption from-- 
Sete t AOR BSA GE agi AIT Oe tnited 8, 13 NOTH ER 
tion =/ .; exports 3 countries 3 Kin dom sada LANDS 


ie ene he lego ae Cee Quantity (1,000 nouns) 











(1937 ---=bai=3 | 13 G7ECr 25126°% ky SOet wnt 28 1,471 
1938 ---+=---2 21,496 :. 3,819 : Bo; sh." es 45 
1939 -------—: 24472-26260 : aS Ae nk 1 ai 
19430 eb 1. 2/99 603 4/7; it 6 Z 
; ee any - -Walue (dollars 
Oe TO rato : 2,458,945-: TLGYLBL, at ody OBL 25902 25940 : 1345266 
1938 +-+-—--- % 3,340,927 : Bron Oee a Stiagor) t Sie yeedie $0! 1 58: a 2 Teme 
LSD eet, 9 O98, ‘and. i Bey 2 28, ,5'70 SOW idee sR gee ee... Ta rT 
1908 2 245,132, 141: 2 10 125/098 2 AY 25644 3 ie CUO S| 2 nee 


ip Value on on ae Sonne price Tee Die factory. ines 

2/ Less than 500 pounds.’ ee 

af Includes 21,690. thousand. pounds. ‘valued yes 5 149, O75: exported under lend-lease. 

4/ Includes 5 “theteand pounds: valued at: $1,775 imported duty-free as an act of 
international courtesy. .' 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 


Skimmea milk, dried: ‘United ‘States production, exports,. and imports, 
* “ ; 18937— Bb End L943 ie 


Pe fee : tek _Imports for PneG Lion from-- 
Year: : Produc- iwi. Demesbieinn SEI > NETHER- : 
, meron ay : exports CANADA 


:_ countries : LANDS see 





gee ea a In Sip 





: 2,116 1, 3008 1,279 = 

1 Sige teens amie 3° oe Uae aE So oe Bel 3 
Pte on : BOF BoDect ti) aetaeOo? 's 865: Boe tow oe 
- “620 : | esas few erate Enon en3 

Dyaay 22.7 AS, 705, 002 Tey,622 5. 53,814 3 Fee =e 
1938 —-----~-: 15,814,919 3. 380,148 : c/a en ee ee Romerneee 
1939 Tape A 16, 393, 032 Py 136; 270 ar = #3 fF 9: Mee e2o ~ , tg) , 1,54 
Be a. Oe 378, 522. =. 335397 346. eT Gatwhs nite ELSE INE” Yel 
*y hake : 


is price ee Gried setanet milk for human pose Fea £0055 Da, LacuGyy. 

2/ Includes 237,247 thousand pounds valued at $33,348,176 exported under 
lend-lease. 3/ Less than 500 pounds. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 


47 
“DRIED MILK AND CREAM (INCLUDING DRIED SKIMMED MILK 
AND BUTTERMILK) —Continued 


Buttermilk, dried: United. States production, exports, and imports, 
__, 4937-39 and 1943 


4 : : aie for oe ee from-- 
Vos : Prod 4 : Domestic . . . 


: : countries — 





ne A OS Ng ee ye ae . | eee: - 
1939 ---425-;, avall~ , avaline » 9 96.671 fp GSS BA ected 
Wa eee he eee ee yA Data = - 


iy Includes 9 thousand pounds valued at $305 imported from New Zealand. - 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Uream, dried: United States production, exports, and imports, 
1937-39 and 1943 
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1/ All imported ‘from CANADA duty- free as an act of ‘ints "end tional pls a 
Source: ‘Official statistics of the U. S.‘Departm ent: of ‘Commerce, 
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OLEOMARGARIN 


Stat. import class (1939): 0036.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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LOST DIZ SEL | winehGaes tee | 2, 1,62 | Zp RaSh Ae 
1938 m985 233 m 235 2, At Ryaet 4 Sewn 
1939 300,856. . 264 | 2,009 | 2,503 | Sint | 
1943 | se Olphhdy 2/97, 9) a | gd - | 
| | | en 
| i . OO Tre TP’ Value (1,000 dollars) 

1937 —+ | Saisie Hy Lily: oh eOe RAL MGR. ymeI 4% sored Fa, ; 
LOR voNGs Farts] Ah 0426 | 196 | HGGlx | at bo ind 
1939 —— jh, 226 «| BBin reba. Witt ROO 188 | Dri 
1943 —| 116,687 |2/46,080 | af cee He | 

Ly eyes Aa of ‘colored and uncolored as repo Lisa by the Bureau of Me te 
Revenue. Value based on average wholesale prices af "domestic vegetable" - 


margerine’ is Chicago. . Ih a ees 
2/ Duty-free. Drape as 9% 
3/ Includes 96, 836 thous end pounds valued at 15,933 tho 
under eee 
Source: Production from igriculvural wualLisuics, I944%" exports and imports: - 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item "United States tariff Proposed 
£ nervotiatin 
Act of ss gD tie country 
1930 prea sans 
Par. 709: | | 
Oleomargarine and other butter , 
substitutes: 
Product of the Philippine . 
Islands -----—---~—------~----— Free 1/ . Free L/2/ - 
Other —------—--------—-—----——— ld¢ per Car wer we NEPIERRLANDS 


tbe 2/ ib. 2/ :§ : é 
a de aiie product ditties under section 301, Tariff A Ct OL 1930; duty-free 
atus continued until 1954 by Philippine Trade Act of teue), 

ey In addition to this duty, imported oleomargaring is subject to an internal- 
revenue tax of 15 cents per pound (Interrial Revenue Cod as, ‘section 2306). Tax 
did not apply to Philippine cleomergarine before July 4, 1946, but. has. ee 
applicable since that dete. Also subje 20, vO ‘import-excise vax .on. taxable: oil 
content under section 2491(c) of the Interna al Revenue Code. (3. cents per pound if 
oil content consists of coconut awed hy “Neither internal. revenue tax nor import- . 
excise tax applied on imports inte Pue érto Pico. Inte cnel revenue.tax under 
section 2306 cannot be reduced by trade agreement; import taxes under section 
2491 (c), while subject. to trade agreemé ent erie ire | compensatory taxes. de-— 
signed to compensate for ‘the vrocessing taxes impose on coconut, palm, end palm- 
kernel oils (which may not themselves he ‘reduce sd by. teks ogre Dred and the im- 
port taxes on various fish, animal, and vege table oils (which are themselves sub-— 
ject to trade agreement peniottott hs The relationship between the processing 
taxes or import texes on certein oils, and the compensatory taxes on such oils - 
when contained in oleoma rgarine, should be maintained. . Thus, since the..processing 
taxes are not subject to reduction, there should’ be no reduction of the tax on 
coconut, palm, or palm kernel oils contained in oleomargarine. In the case of 
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OLEOMARGARINE—Con tinued 


oleomargarine containing other taxable coils, the oil content (compensatory) rate 
should not be reduced unless the tax on the oil when imported by itself is equally 
reduced; on the other hand, it should be noted that if the tax on the oil when 
imported by itself is reduced, the compensatory tax under section 2491(c) would 


be automatically reduced. x 
Note.- The ad valorem equivaient of the specific duty in 1939 was 138 percent. 


Comment 


Oleomargarine is used in much the same manner as is butter, and when it is 
colored there is a close resemblance between the two spreads. Although it is 
frequently called margarine, the Food and Drug Act requires that all packages 
labeled oleomargarine. It is largely made from vegetable oils, some of which 
have been hydrogenated, but includes some non-fat materials such as coloring 
matter, salt, and milk. 


be 


The per capita consumption of margarine varies inversely with that of b 
and responds to changes in the spread between its orice and the price of butte 
During the 15 years following 1920, the average annual per capita consumption “of 
margarine amounted to about 2.2 pounds. During 1935-38, when butter supplies 
were short as a result of two droushts, the wer capita consumption of margarine 
averaged 3 pounds; and during the later years of World War II, when all edible 
fats were scarce, it reached 4 pounds. ‘The consumption of domestically—produced 
margarine is adversely affected by various taxes, which are not imposed on 
butter or other products with which it might otherwise be interchangeable. A 
number of States have imposed taxes on the manufacture and sale of both colored 
and uncolored margarine in addition to the Internal Revenue tax of 10 cents per 
pound on all domestic-made colored margarine and 1/4 cent on uncolored 


Technological progress permits considerable interchangeability of the oils 
and fats used in the manufacture of margarine, and this permits the producers, 
who are relatively few in number, to shift to new sources of supply when some raw 
material becomes scarce or another becomes relatively cheaper. For example, be- 
fore 1934 the bulk of the raw materials used consisted of foreign vegetable oils, 
largely coconut oil from the Philippines. The proportion of these foreign oils 
used was Sharply reduced after the impcsition of the processing tax in the 
Revenue Act of 1934 (see footnote under United States Tariff) and in 1939 they 
constituted less than one-sixth of the oils usediThe prewar dovmward trend in 
the use of foreign cils may be continued in the postwar period, for part of the 
increased domestic supply was from soybeans, a new hi ba which has since become well 
established in this country. Thus in 1945, of the total quantity of materials 
used in the manufacture of margarine, 40 percent consisted of cottonseed cil, 33 
percent of soybean cil, 4 percent of other vegetable oils, 3 percent of animal 
fats, and 20 percent ones ne erials (the quantity of foreign oils used was nil, 

a fact due to the effects of war). 


Imports of margarine have never been large. In view of the various duties 
and taxes pre ently in effect (a minimum of 14 cents duty and 15 cents internal 
revenue tax)“and in view of the usual level of the domestic price, it is not sur-— 
prising that there rarely are imports into continental United States. The 
average wholesale price of margarine during the period 1937-39 was 15.3 cents per 
pound. Such imports as appear in official statistics are almost cntirely into 
Puerto. Rico and the Virgin Islands. Imports into Puerto Rico have been virtually 

all from the Philippines, because the Philippine product is required to pay 
neither the duty nor the Internal Revenue tax, nor even the 3-cent import-excise 
tax on. the coconut oil content of the ole comargarine that would have been collected 
had, such imports entered the continental United States. The Virgin Islands has 
been a market for smell imports of foreign-made margarine, principally that from 
the Netherlands, becezuse such entries are dutiable at only 6 percent ad valorem 

as brescribed by an old Danish law continued in effect, and are not subject to the 
several dutics and taxes applicable to imports into the United States. 





See footnotes under United States Tariff. 
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BUTTER Par. No. 709 
NEW ZEALAND 
Stat. import class (1939): 0044.0 CUBA 
United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1929)... 49335 1935-39 
and 1943 
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1929 -| 2,141,550 | = 1395 . Bi Alpi lead e 
1933 =| 2,342,533 | © "1,191" 899 | 185 | 129 | a - 
1935 -| 2,171,490 | 958 12/ 22,675 7,172 | 1,254 | 66 | 53183 
1936 + 2,131,307 | 826 | 2/ 9,874 biti 2,603 | reese 484 1,071 
1937 -| 2,096,241 | _ 800 |2/ 11,111 | 1,725 | 176 | 659 1,946 
HOSE! APS 240,16242  1y959 4 1,624, | 1,036 | 143 | 128 46 
1939 2,210,426 2,308 | 1, UO? ete. 2756 90 115 3 
1943 -| 2,014,908 | 3/ 99,630 | 4/3,264 909 | i 25 * 
) | | 
fade | 
1929 — | ’ | rT | 1 gee ee | 2 
1933 -|5/ 459,136 | ! 50 | : 54 7 alt Seen 
ee) cane al atc hietecng. ge 
SO Ms 9 ies = ag a gua : ' pe Dek: 
1937 ~)5/ 677,086 293 | 2/ 2,509 | 396 | 57 | 134 700 
1938 —|5/ 589,163 572 | £25 | 263 | Aan oF My 
1939 -|5/ 548,186 660 269 | 173 | 38 |. 1 | i 
TQIBt A) 5 BONO ay? 42713 A iat vad 222 | ae iZ : =! 
| | | | 
| i’ actin ae 
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l/ Included are substantial amounts free for supplies of vessels (principally 
from New Zealand and Canada except in 1943 when such imports were from Argentina 
These are not included in the country detail. 

2) Several countries which supplied a considerable portion of the imports in 
these years were not eppreciable suppliers in other prewar years These coun— 
tries were Soviet Union, Latvie, Lithuania, and Argentina, Wpined Kingdom 2lse 
appeared as a considerable source of imports in 1935; the imports so reported 
were probably trans—shipments. 

3f Includes 99,177 thousznd pounds valued at 41,912 thousand dollars exported 
under lend—lexse. 

Af Free for Government use 1,581 thousand pounds valued nt 367 thousand dollars, 
of which 890. thousand pounds valued at 215 thousand dollars were imported from - 
New Zealand, 655 thousand pounds, valued at 132 thousand déliars from Argentina; - 
also includes dutiable imports of 1,288 thcussnd pounds, vaiued st 311 thousand 
dollars from Argentine. | 

5/ Based on wholesale price of 90-score butter at Chicago. 

Source: Data on production quantity from statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The figures shown for guantity are for actual weight; date for 
butter are sometimes expressed in terms of abbeufat content which ie about 80 
percent of the total weight of butter. This accounts for the differences between 
figures shown here and those for butter used in Tariff Commission report on Postwar 
Imports and Domestic Production of Major Commodities, p. 196 and following. 

Values have been computed; exports and imports from official stutistics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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United States tariff iy Proposed 
Actvol.. . hetook 1945 
: 1922 1930 rate 
Par., 709 x Cents per pound 
Butter ---~-~---------~-—------ 2/2 14 Pee? NEW ZEALAND, CuUbé 
V/ Product of Cuba dutiable ae the general rate less 20 percent. 
é/ tate increased to 12 cents per pound by Presidential proclamation under flex- 


ible tariff provision, ertee tive April 1926, 
Note.- The duty on totel imports in 1939 was equivaient to 57 percent ad valorem. 
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BUTTER—Continued 
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“Butter is the genera iy preferred fat for table use and for some ¢ 
purposes in the United States. Margarine to some limited extent may be con 
‘competitive with butter but the preference for butter is such that it sells at 
substantially higher ‘prices than margarine. Butter normaily supplies about 90 
percent ‘of the combined consumption of butter and margarine. 


United states production and consumption 


In the decade 1930-39 the United States production of butter averaged abowt 
2.2 billion pounds annually, ly 2 volume of production far in excess of that of any 
other countrye The year 1933 with production of over 2.3 billion pounds was the 
peak year. Reduced production in 1935, 1936, end 1937 wes largely a attributable 
to the effects of drought on the supplies of cattle feed. United States consump- 
tion. closely approximated domestic production. There, were in all years of the 

-decade some imports and exports of butter; imports in some years exceeded exports 
and in other years exports exceeded imports. Only in years when domestic produc-— 
tion*was abnormally low was the United States on a considerable net import basis — 
with respect to butter, and only in one recent prewar year (1935) did imports 
attain a level equal to 1 percent of domestic consumption. 


During the war, production of putter declined substontiaily and in 1945 was 
only about 1,7 billion pounds. The system of feed subsidy payments under the 
Government's milk production program during the war tended to discourage the pro— 


= 


duction of buttor relative to the volume of milk marketed in fluid form and rela— 


tive to the production of some other manufactured dairy products Rationing 
controls restricted domestic consumption of butter and nae ee substantial ex~ 
ts consumption of butter de- 


ports despite the reduced production. The per capita c 
clined fro ym about 18 pounds: during prewar years to about 11 pounds in 1945. 


Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin have been the ‘srgest enh ening vt states, 
the three together have ususlly accounted for ab@t 40 percent of total United 
otates production. In the first two of these states, as well as in some other 
dairy sections, butter production provides the major and regular outlet for milk 
production. In some other areas, particularly those of siete milk. production 
relative to their consumption of fluid milk and cream, the production of butter 
and other manufactured dairy products varies more widely from month to month, since 
the manufactured products are made to a considerabis extent from surplus: milk pro-- 
duced primarily in response to the demand for fluid milk and cream. There is dis- 
tinct seasonal variaticn in butter production. The five months of April through 
August constitute “the secson of flush production and more than half of the annual 
output is. accounted for in these months. 


In prewar yeers more than two-fifths of the total United States production of 
milk was usually used for butter. In terms of quantity of milk used putter pro- 
duction outrenked in most yenrs the market for fluid milk and cream & and usually 
accounted for abcut three times 2s lerge a consumption of miik as ell other manu-— 
factured dairy products combined. The change in these retios during the war has 
already been mentioned. 





1/ Over a long period the proportion of Unied States putter production made in- 
creameries has been increasing and the proportion accounted for by farm butter, de- 
creasing. i recent years more than 80 percent of the total has been accounted for 
by creamerics,. 

2/ Rata ere not available to oermit a . comparison on the basis of value of the im- 
portance of outter production and the market for fiuid milk and cream as outlets fa’ 
miik. It is likely, however, that-on the value basis the fluid market would be 
more and butter production less important than on a quantity basis. This is. be- 
cause at least in some arcas farmers regularly receive more for milk sold for fluid 
consumption than for milk for use in the production of butter and other manufactur- 
ed dairy products. . 
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It is to be expected that butter production in tne future will be of much 
greater importance in the milk industry than during the wer period. Ti.gis gLake iy, 
7} . > 1 We ake’ , a a ay te he iy a] a Baha abe L 
however, that the production of cheese and certain other dairy products will be 


maintained at higher levels than before the war end will account for increased 
proportions of the total milk production. 


Prices 
butter apparently varies ‘little ond sluggishly in response 
ces are quite resnonsive to moderate changes in supplies. 
ces of the variations in ennual proeduction 
ons, bu 


os 
+ 
to price changes but pr 
In addition to the influ: 
n : 
jitter prices show a fairly regular sea-— 
5 Rie “ 5 : ARC, 2 cotta Nic st Save + its nn the 
sonal pattern, with the lowest prices usually occurring in June and July and the 
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highest prices in the winter months. The storage. of butter in the menths of 
: i py ; ae Ries, Ucencite’ Aeavea nya suey x ~f 
flush procucvion, of course, operates to. moderate the seasonal variations of 
prices. 

From tine to time since Avgust 1935 United Strtes Government azencies or 
private organizations w Government support have intervened to influence ‘the 
prices of butter in the domestic market... For the most port, tnis intervention 

F . an - : <b fee Re ed ES ae Seacrest Set ae ace i + 
was designed to support prices of butter in the summer months rather than to 
is 1h 
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influence the general of prices throughout the year and the. operations tended 
to moderate the seasonal variations of butter prices. Howeyer, the distribution 


t Owe 
vw 

of butter to familigs on relief, under the stamp plan, did.ténd to maintain the 
fs el 


aggregate demand and the annual level of prices. 


On November 30, 1942 the Agricultur:l Adjustment Administration announced 
thar 40 would support the prices of, butter, at the O.F. A. ceilings bub at.not 
5 } e a yi 4 +: oe ates Wha bi oes bl Chicag, 
Jess than wholesale prices based on 46 cents a pound fot 92 Score bubter at Chicago. 
L 


O 
‘This basis became in December 1942 that for the O.P.A, price regulation.=/ Tha 
iminis oration has not had much 


announced policy of the Agricultural Adjustment Ac 
Significance since throughout the pericd of operation of 0.P.A. with respect to 
butter the prices were sustained at the guaranteed level without Government inter— 
vention. 


In the next few years the price of butter may possibly be affected by 
Governmental measures for the support of milk prices called for by. the Steagall 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Steagall amendment provides 
that the Government shall assure to farmers pric for milk and butter fat <£ 


(and a number of other commodities) averaging not less than 90 percent, of «parity, 


(ae 
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52. 
Under the emendment ‘the price’ guarantes is to be effective for two years after the 
end of the colendar year during which the terminetion of hostilities is,officially 
proclaimed, The guarantee will thus remain in effect at least until the end of 
1948 and probably until the end of 1949, While the Stcagall amendment does not 
apply to butter, it is possible that, since the cost of butterfat is a main factor 
in the cost of butter and since the production of buttzir is a main outlet for the 
domestic production of milk, the implementation of the amondment with respect to 
milk will heve an important bearing on butter prices. If the prices of butter 
. Should be artificially maintained in counection with the implementation of the 
guarentee with respect to milk that fact might considerably affect the import 
trade in butter, It scoms unlikely, howevor, that at least in the next year or 
so the maintenance of milk prices at 90 pereent of parity will necessitate Govern— 
mental support measures. 


cr 
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1/ In June 1943 this price was rolled beck to 41 econts with « processor's sub- 


Ssidy of 5 cents a pound. This arrangement was maintained until November 1945 when 
the subsidy was discontinued and the 46 cent ceiling was restored. 

2/ Farmers are. sometimes paid for milk, but more especially for cream, on the 
basis of butterfat content, 
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_. "Under peacetime conditions imports of butter into the continental United 
States are governed mainly by the relation between prices in the New York and 
London markets.1/ For several years following World War I the prices of butter 

in the United States were high compared with London prices. In 1920 when the 
duty tas 23 cents per pound imports reached their record height of 38 million 
pounds, Under the duty of 8 cents per pound provided for by the act of 1922 im— 
ports amounted to 21 million pounds in 1923 and 19 million pounds in 1924 but 
dropped to 7 million pounds in 1925. The imports during the period 1927 to 192 
averaged 5 million pounds annually; during these years a rate of duty of 12 cents 
per pound was in effect, that rate having been established by Presidential Procla— 
mation in 1926, In the 30's, with the duty under the Tariff Act of 1930 at 14 
cents a pound, imports, except for the years of abnormally low production due to 
the drought, averaged about 1.1 million pounds, or less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of domestic production. In 1935, 1936; and 1937, however, the imports, 
owing to drought conditions, were much larger, averaging about 14 million pounds 
annually; the largest imports were in 1935, when they amounted to 22 million 
pounds, .or slightly more than 1 percent of domestic production. 


Denmark has long been the largest butter-exporting country and in the 
-early 20's that country was the principal source of United States imports. In 
the interwar period, however, New Zealand increased grently in importance as a 
butter-exporting country and after the mid-twenties was usually the principal 
source of United States imports. Except for the years of abnormally low 
donestic production during the 30's the United States imports were largely ac-— 
counted for by New Zealand butter entering Hawaii. This territory. is usually 
supplied with butter largely from continental United States, but shipments from 
New Zealand have been a fairly persistent factor in the Hawaian market. 

New Zealand during the 30's was also usually the main source of imports into the 
continental United States but in years when imports were larger than usual 
(1935-37) other countries, princinally the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Denmark, 
Latvia and Argentina, supplied considerable portions of the imports, and in 1937 
both the Soviet Union and the Netherlands outranked New Zealand as suppliers. 
During the war years 1941-45 Argentina was the principal source of United States 
imports. 6f butter. 


Prior to the intr&Sduction by Cuba in 1927 cL tariff protection for loca 
butter production, that country was on an import basis with respect to butter. 
Cuban exports of butter were of significance only in a few years between the early 
thirties end 1942. ‘The highest levels of Cuban exports were reached in 1937 
(with almost a million pounds) and 1942 (with 1.3 million pounds). After 1942 
exports of butter from Cuba became negligible as a result of materially reduced 
production following several lengthy periods of drought. Cuban butter was ex- 
ported in some years to several countries in the Caribbean area as well as to the’ 
United States . ' 


After 1932 the relation between imports of butter into the United States 
and the New York and London prices hes been complicated by the British Imperial 
preference system. Before 1932 imports of butter into the United Kingdom from 
all sources were free of duty. Under the "Import Duties Act of 1932," effective 
March 1, imports of butter from sources outside the British Empire were made 
dutiable at the general tariff rate of 10 percent ad valorem, snd in November 
1932, uncer the Ottawa Agreements Act, the rate of duty on butter was changed to 





if New York is the largest market for domestic butter and the pric 
in some of the largest producing areas in the country are regularly b sed on the 
New York quotations. Moreover, New York has been the point of entry or the bulk 
of imports of butter into the continental United States when they became large. 
The importance of London prices is, of course, attributeble to the fact that 
England has been the principal butter importing country. 


es of butter 
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15 shillings per hundredweight. Imports of butter into the United Kingdom from 
Empire countries were exempt from these duties. The 15—shillings—per-hundred— 
weight rate has been equivalent in terms of United States currency to from about 
2.35 to 3.3 cents ver pound, This range is accounted for by variations in the 
rate of exchange of the pound to the dollar. Under these circumstances it has 
continued, cas sails rel 1932, to be profitable for New Zealand butter to be delivered 
to New torte oniy when the New York price is 2bove the London price by the full 
amount of the United States duty of 14 cents a pound... (Transportation costs 
are about the same on shipments from New Zealand to New York as to London) The 
spread between New York and London prices since 1932, however, which has been 
relevent tc the profitability of deliveries of butter from non-impire countries 
to New York rather than to London, is one equivalent to the excess of the United 
States over the United Kingdom duty on non-impire butter, or about 11 cents a 
pound * 


~ 






fhe Impericli pret ference feature of the Unitod Kingdom tariff would, if the 
states came to be on a substantial import basis with respect to butter, 
poerata to make non-impire countries more, and New Zenland less, important as 
Sources of United States imports. That New Zealand has been ordinarily the 
principal source of United States imports since 1932 is attributable to a number 
of factors. In the first place, ag already mentioned, in years of normal 

United States butter production, a large part of the imports are accounted for 
by entries into Haveii, where New Zealand has a substantial transportation advan- 
tage over the other principal butter exporting countrics. A second factor which 
tends to sustain New Zeaiand as a source of United Statos imports is that while 


os 


s 
the costs of transportation of butter from New Zealand to the United Kingdom 
are about the same as siebee New Zealand to New York, the costs of transportation 
from European exporting ¢ tries to New York are somewhat higher then to London. 
Probably, however, 81 @ the costs of tr: nsportation are relatively unimportant 
in the international trade on butter, 2 more important facter is that the season 


Gira 


of flush production in sha at ae corresjonds to that in the United States, 
while New Zealand, being in the Southern Hemisphere, has its season of flush pro- 
duction in the months of low production in the United Suctes. This consideration, 
however, suggests that, if the Imperial preference feature of the United Kingdom 


tariff on buster is maintained, Argentina may become a likely potential supplier 
of United Stctes imports. 


Exports 


Exports. of ahaa from the pa ed Stetes ican rmzily of little significance, 
they go for thie most part te nearby countries in ae ribbean area and in small 
er even in years wnen the country was on 2 erin import basis. Be- 
ginning in 1942, however, there werc for the first time in many years unusually 
lerge exports of butter, the bulk of which went to the Sovict Union under lend— 
lease. 
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; ae Par. Nos 710 
CHEDDAR (AMERICAN) CHEESE CANADA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0046.40, 0046.45, 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1934-39 and 1943 


ie Imports for consumption from—+ 
. Pro- Domestic. ) | 


United 
Kingdom | 





countries 





Quantity Be. age pounds) 


| lah 1,034, - 3/ 











1934 | 442,150 13377 
1935 475,788 1,152 “oad 3/769 Bh ca 
1936 £93,367 1 296! oath B46ee) 1G,780 GB 
1937 | 497,007 1,156 |. 4,726 Ohh btw | 
1938 566,531 1481 1,818 1 eg 7 
1939 541,781 { 1,480 6, 352 8,390 13. 
1943 1712 096 |4/157,743 : e | 
| 
t 





1S (1,0 J 
1934 a | 3/ | 3/ 140 ag am 
1935 int 9 3/ 105 eae 
1936 Tee | 1,464 12 
1937 > | Woes |: 708 13. 
1938 | 301 | 295 5 | 
1939 | : fo Faw lrecnphOOB! glen 8SOebiclahs, 
1943 »898- |4/ 42,399 5/ 16 | 16 | oes o | 
| sl 





i Tnelu ydes part and full skim cheese. Value based on price of Twins at 
thee 

2/, Includes all chees 366. 

3/. Cheddar cheese was not docs Banas eesiered prior. to 1936. “Imports & "other 
cheese, NeSepifo,! from Canada prior to: 1936 are helieved to have been very largely 
Cheddar cheese, and imports of beadar from other countries were probably neg— 
Lagibles . re 

Tncludes epee thousand pounds, nies at 41,895 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease aP pie 

5/ Includes 36 ¢ thousand pounds, valued at 10- thousand dollars imported free as an 


:act of. international courtesy. 


” 


-pource:. Production. from. official statistics of, the.Us S. Department. of Agricul- 
ture: except as noted; exports and linports from, ofricial ste atistics of the -U.S. 
Department of Commerce 








Item is sae United States tariff Proposed 
ati . Be 3 2 pee negotiating 
Ache Ol.. tw onthe oF. 1945, | country 
1922 soy 1930: om Pate. “tea A 
Par. ‘710 . | Sete? 
Cheddar cheese ------—--——— 5¢ lb., T¢ ibs; La) dss 
; but not but not. but not 
less less less., 
then 25% than 35% than ec nid al 
ad val. ad vale ad val, i/ CANADA 


i/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939,. eet easary all Cheddar not 
rt 


furthec pponecerd. than by division into pieces. This rate was preceded by that 
fixed in the first trade agreement with Panag, effective January 1936, of 5 cents 
per pound but not ee: ss than 25 percent ad valorem, spec vifyaing Cheddar in shih 
loavese r 


Note.e— The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty :on 1939 imports, 75 percent 
of which entered at the specific rate, was 30 percent; in 1943, all of the much 
smalles entries were at the ad valorem rate, since prices had risen sharply. 
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Comment pester ben tociegi tahoe albeit 


Pn ares mS oe eh Siena ee On ay icelenss 


ee ee ee re ee a) 


Cheddar, or Amerienn wieone is the thessenged® commonly used ih the United 
States, and represents: about 75 percent of the total domestic iproduction of all 
kinds of. cheese... bepending.on the use. -intenii icy Cheddar chedse.is,.cured. Astored) 
from'1 to 9 months. During the war the pro oduction of Cheddar cheese was sharoly 
ican ie for the use of the military and by our ailies. 


Tinited Ststes consumption of cheese, particularly Cheddar cheese and the prou- 
ucts made from it, hae been increasing for a number of years. sehen 93 2Neen 
1941 per capita consumption of Cheddar cheese rose from 3.0 to 4.4 pounds, or — 
nearly 50 percent, and per capita consumption. of all cheese increased about 37 per— 
cent curing the same pericd.; The growing popularity of spreads, blends, and proc— 
essed cheeses marketed in convenient. small packages contributed substantially to 
the increased consumption of Cheddar. 1t appears ‘likely that per capita consump— 
tion of cheese preducts will continue to increase for some time The industry 
plans to expand further its promotion of smeli-packaze products "te offering cured 
Cheddev cheese in'the natural coridition, as’ well as processed chéese products, Ati 
this form. . 

Tote 1 Sta ites pee on, which normally supplies nearly all of the Cheddar 
consumed in this country, increased from 379 million pounds in- 1929 to 542 million 
in 1939. In response to the unusually ‘great demand during the war,. production 
reached a peak of 920 million pounds in 1942. Wisconsin preduces about 60 percent 
of the total output; New York, Indiana, Oregon, Illinois, Washington, and. - 
California are producing States of lesser importence. Before: the war there were 
small, but comparatively steady, exports of cheese and cheese products (practically 
all Cheddar) which went. principally to Panama, the Philippines, Mexico, and Cubs. 
The extraordinarily great exports during the recent war cannot be aa to con- 
tinue after the world's food ‘supply becomes reed to. peace. S-was -the- case 


following World ‘Wer. I; exports.will probably fall off to about their prewar level. 


Imports of Cheddar cheese have always come principally from pana ont tears 
1935 they average). in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 pounds annually, a very small 
fraction of the consumption. In 1936, the Pirate year after the'reduction in 
duty in the.first trade agreement with Canada, imports increased ‘to 10.8 million 
pounis, and were equal to somewhat over 2 percent of the consumption , although do- 
mestic production also increased appreciably. During the next -2 years, however, 
imports fell sharply. They increased again in 1939 after the furthér reduction 
in iuty in the second trade agreement with Cannida, but this may have been due more 
to the vcmporary decline in domestic rodnotien iit fell off much more, in abso- 
lute quantity, than. the increase in imports) then to the relatively slight cut in 
the rate of duty. In 1939 imports supplied about 1.2 percent of the consumption. 


The bulk of the cheese imported from Canada is aged longer than most of that 
produced in the United States. A considerable part of the imports has been used 
by large domestic manufacturers of processed cheese, whe either desire it in order 
to maintain uniform quality in their long-established blends or are prompted to 
import it ‘by reason of temporariiy edi price relationships. Some of the 
imports consist of loaves which are quite satisfactory for processing but unsatis- 
factory for retail distribution in the vee 


The question of 418 Besnanre future impocts of Cheddar cheese, whether at the 
present rate of duty or at a reduced rate, is highly complex. Distinction must 
be made between the immediate postwar years, when many conditions will be abnorm2 ig 
and the longer-term postwar period, «As‘to both these periods, hewever, certain 
major points must BG taken into consideration: 


(1) Before the war the demand for ell cheese, and particularly that for 
Cheddar cheese, in the United States was increasing materially, more than the 
demand for other milk products. The upward trend will proba continue, espe 
clally if national income remains high, ee 


. immediate postwar years are peculiarly difficult to forecast. °. Sp 
ieee will affect the situation. during tha t period inciuce’ the’ fol 
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CHEDDAR (AMERICAN) CHEESE--Continued 


(2) Both in the United States and in foreign countries the use of milk for 
cheese is:more or less competitive with its other uses, of which the most important 
in the United St tes are for fluid milk and cre*m as such, for butter, for evapo». 

ated, condensed, and dried milk, and for ‘ice CLYEALL. In the United Sates, only. f 
about 5 percent of milk produced in the {immediate prewar years entered into cheeses 
In the case of major exporting countries, like Canada and New Pal atiay ¢ cheese pro¥: 


duction is affected by the demend fcr cheese and butter in the countries to which: 
they export, particularly the United Kingdom. 


. (3) By far the principal import market for cheese is the United Kingdon. 
The nornal per capita consumption of cheese is much larger in that ecuntry than im 
the Unitcad States, and much the greater part of the consumption has to be supplied. 
by imports. . Imports of cheese (a1 kinis) into the United States Have been in the 
past very much smaller than iinports into the United Kin econ , notwithstanding the) 
etnies dirference in. population, and this Gisparity hes been far more -conspicuous, with 
espect to Cheddar cheese than with respect to other rag ae cofisidered ase: «4 
pte a These conditions are likely to contimne intefinitely. |. . . ai 


Q > 


(4) Cheddar is the dominant kind of cheese in the production of the lead 
English-speaking countries, but is of seconiary importonce in most other ec 
: = p) J t 

especially those of continental furope. Cheiiar cheese, however, is to some. 
extent interchangeable with other cheese in consumption, particularly in English: 
speaking countries. 

(5) The only countries from, which the United States is likely to dinpo re any 
considerable quantities of CheiZar cheesé in the future are Cunada and New Zealend. 
The capacity of these two countries for the production of milk is not. capable Poi) 


-indefinite. expansion. Both of them, however, protuce creat Quantities of cheese 


for export, although in New Zealand exportstion of butter is more important: tham i 
that of cheese. ‘The exports of both countries go chiefly to the United Kingdism’ 


Exports. of cheese from Canada to the United’ Kinztom in the Be Sr ey oat 


5 


were in the neighborhood of 8Q million pounds annu: 


a fe 


lly, or More than ten’ times®. 


cay 
‘srenter ‘than the averaze exports to the United States. Exports from (New Zealand 


to. the United Kingdom were ebout iouble those from CanaJa. Hi therto M3 “a. Zearand 
has not been 2 significant source of imports of Cheddar cheese into + e United 
Stetes but it might conceivably become sco in the future. WN 


(6) The United Kingdom is a favorable siarkes for Brit 
cause it enters free of cuty, whereas cheese from non-Priti 
At present, as for about I4 years past, non-British ch¢ese Ss 
15 percent ad valorem, Even if this rate shoul’ be’ cut in half 
tries would still enjoy an important ctreonwe. anc. would find it profitable to 
export most of their surplus te the United Kingjiom rather than to the United States, 
where cheese is subject te duty. & complete removal of the duty on non-British 
cheese in the United Kingdom would probably change vere, situation only to a mcder- 


ai 


We British coun- 


4 
a 


ate degree. Wei ts3 a) ee eee pay spall a ee See ee ki 
The immediate postwar period =. ee Le is aki 


The pros péete for impo rts of Cheddar cheese into the Uni Led States, tardne gees 


3 

ron SS po 

! : ety ny Tw Pai et: 
ate The qoela jemand for chees se is likely to be exceptionelly great, Protne- 

tion. in European countries, however, is likely to be well’ ‘below prewar ‘leve fis 3 be- 

cause many dairy. cows perished < curing the WAT. On’ aceount of ‘the famine conditions 


in meny countries of continents nl Rurope, the high utility of ‘che ese 'as.‘d ua and 


ee 


- the comparative ease with which it can be tr anspotted, ‘continénta 1 European’ ‘coun— 


tries, which formerly imported little cheese from overseés, are’ likely to. tuke targe 


4 a 


quantities, much of which may have to be supplie! by relief: ‘Measures, ° 
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CHEDDAR (AMERICAN) Gi TES sR —Continued 


(2) The demand for Cheddar cheese in the United Kinzdom is likely to be as 
ereat as, and quite possibly greater than, before the wor. Formerly that country 
imported about one-tenth of its total corisumption ‘of cheese (all kinis combined) 
from continental European countries. In the immediate postwar period it can prob- 
_ably obtain much less from those sources thon usuel., Consequently the demand for 
imports from. Canada and New Zealand will presumabl y be strong. 


(3) In ae months milk production in the ‘United States has declined from 
the high government—fostered wartime levels. There is an acute shortage of labor 
on dairy farms. The feed situation is tight, particuls say because of the need for 
abnormally large exports cf grain to the famine areas of Hurope and Asia. These 
difficulties are likely to continue for sone time and the oes Live effe 3 
pected to reduce the production of milk 2 te 4 percent below the record production 
of 1945. . Similar difficulties in maintain ine milk production may. bs. encountered. 
by farmers in Canada end New Zealand, bat probably in less acute form (much less 


concentrated feed, reiativeiy, is used by Canadian and New Zealand than by United 
States dairy Paiiaaicee 


Q 

cr 

} 

VQ 

© 

ry 
I 


pn 


(4) If national income continues high, the Semand for all dair 
the: United States wiil-continue strong and any shortage in production 
raise prices materially. 


ry pfoducts in 
one a] ly téendeto 


(5) The price situation in the immeciate postwar period may possibly (not 
necessarily) be further complicated by governmental measures for the support of 
milk prices under the so-called Stengall Amendment. This amendment does not re- 
lste-ijirectly to cheese, but it dees provide thay the Government shall, assure to 
farmers an average price for milk (along with a number of other commodities) not 
ess ie 90 percent of Parity The Steagali Amendment is to remain in effect for 
t 
a 


2years after the end of the calendar year Juring which the close of the war is 
seesetaus proclaimed. It ‘will thus remain in effect at least until the end of 


1948. ‘the factors mentioned in the preceding two paragraphs may result in price 
for milk high enough to obviate any oacesion for Government price suppert, but: if 
prices snculd be artificially maintained sbeve sup pp lye -aaneng levels, that fact 


might considerably affect the import trade in cheese (also in butter). The effect 
would hovever, depend on the manner in which support of farm prices was accomplished. 
* 


In the immediate postwar period, ah ee present rate of duty, imports may. he 
somewhat greater or somewhat smaller than the averarve for the prewar years after the 
1936 reduction in the duty. tnduestionatly the grezt bulk of the exports 3f 

heddar from Canada ani New Zealand would go to Rurope. 


ae 
iv 


The long-term postwar period j 


In the long-term postwar period (say the first half cf the 1956 decade) the 
world situation with respect to cheese production end trade may become cinta 
normal. ‘The relationship between costs of production in the United States, Canada, 
and New Zealand mey become approximately that which existed before the war. The 
per capita demand for cheese in this country, however, seems likely to be consider- 
ably larger than in prewar years, especially if national income remains high, and 
it seems unlikely that there will be an equal peregnuace increase in demand in the 


United Kingdom. In view of the probable increase in consumption in the United 
States, imports into this country, ever at present rates of duty, might become 


appreciably larger than the prewar average. The greates part ofthe exportable 
surplus of both Canada and New Zealand, iat vould probably continue’ on zo to 
tne United Kingdom, even if the extent of the perference for Empire cheese in that 
country's tariff should be reduced. 


a? 


CHEDDAR (AMERICAN) CHEESE--Continued 


Cheddar cheeses: United Stxtes imports for consumption, by tariff 
classification, with principal sources, 1939 














Classification » 2otal valie.* Principal sources 
: 3 
In original loaves: : H 
4 cents per pound ------ meme —a—ns =6 $637,533 393 CANADA, $637,301; United 
; : Kinedom, $153 
25 percent ed valorem -----—----—-: 267,303 : CANADA, $261,752; United 
: : Kingdom, $4,642 
Other, not processed : 3 
25 percent ad valorem ~------— ———=$ 375 : CANADA, $3775 





ct 
i 
D 


Source: Official statistics of > U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 710 
vos 6 ae FRANCE 
NETHERLANDS 
CHEEGE, MISCELLANEOUS TYPES CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CUBA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0046.3; 0046.6; 0046.7; 0046.99 (Bryndza only) 


United Stutes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Country ge = ce 2 “aa ee 





: Quantity (1,000 rounds) 


Production --~--~-~----~-~-----~---~--—-~+-------~ eich. teach? wea dl 8,036 
Domestic exports ~---+~~-----------~------—------ ShYi.2) Ga SNE n,a. 
Imports for consumption from: : : “are 
Total, ali countries --~---- eens a re sO Set a ORO SLRs 2,778 
FRANCE --~---------------------~--~-----: 2,841 : 2,656 +: 3,203 : = 
Denmark 2 222-5 Be meyer aloes sorte See Qe by y ue OBC Mh tv 2s87e s - 
NETHERLANDS wana -—-~~=--= hl Sy AO Aa TeeweyVoo = - 


(eS ene euch aati as, wBBOR : é 
EP PAII Ie aie Sacre eee : Aga hae Wek ele eo: Balas 


ee 
oO 
oO» 
AS) 
Nr 
Oo 
t~ 





CUBA sweet nenrn : te: By : mats bd 
CZEGHOSLOVAKTA ----~-----~-~----------- -: ees tae WS = 3 
: Value {1,000 dollars) 
Production -~--~~----~---~-~-~~---—----—~--~-~------ (arivesheso Ha. set ANRa as nee 
Domestic exports ------~-~----~-----~--------- e) Make 2) ees: 2 Ree SE 
{Imrorts for consumrtion from: : : : 3 
oabiau alt countries ----~--~-~~~~-~-+~~~- =eo Ryko 2° 2,706 pa 1,066: 3 507 
Sioa) Coo ees, tees - 
LOLS, Sort UREN 8 Mh eal ae = 
O71: Rie: ’s 368 ; = 
159 3 by ae Ops = 
eT ee tla deere) ade 482 








CUBA ~--------~-—--------~~~-- ~- 3 es | aia Gut ae: pa 
COZECHOSLOVAKTA -—~---~---~----------~------ : Zz, : - 3? - 3 - 
Lp Reported production of bine-mold cheese or 
2/ Less than oe 
Source: Troduction from official statistics of the U..S. Department of Agricul— 
ture; imports ee om official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. , 

















Tce. United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Act. ot 1945 | country 
1922 1930 rate 
Par. 710 
Cheese: 
Roquerort and pare in as ee eal Diesin & Diy LD ay 
original loaves. bit. ned but. not but. not 
less _. Less less 
than 25% than 35% than 25%, 
ad val. ad val. ea val. FRANCE 


Edam and Gouda, wi ether or 


not in original loaves ---- do. do. do t2/, NETHERLANDS 
7 CUBA 


one 


CHEESE, MISCELLANEOUS TYPES-—-Continued 








Ttem - United States: tariff _ Prorosed 
negotiéeting 
REDS OF. Ret. of 1945 country 
‘ 1922 1930 Fe teu. 








Pare nel 
Cheese--Cont'!d. 


Bryndza, whether or not in SCALIA Oe Agere Te uatars 
oviginalsfoaves.. inveasks,s,. bute not Bubinet but not 
barrels, or hogsheads, To Lee less less 
weighing with their con- ..°. than 25%» than 35%. than ye 
tents more then 200 pounds. .ad val, ad val. .-ad val.2/ CZECHOSLOVAKT 
each. 
1/ Trade agreement wit th France, effective June. 1936,... 
2/ Trade agreement. with the Netherlands, effective February 1936.. roduct of 


Cuba dutiabie at rate 20 percent. lower. 
‘ While the agreement with Cze slovakia wag in effect (Arri 
3B/ Wail > agreement vith Czechoslovaki fin effect’ CArr 
1939) the rete was 5 cents rer ceound, but not less than <5 rerce 


TO 38s cotApri 
nt ad valorem. 


The ad valorem ea aivelent of the specific duty in 1939 wass:. 
Roquefort ~---------- £5 rercent 





Blue-mold ----~---~---- . 30 percent 

Edem and Gouda ------ 490 percent 
Imports of Roquefort are dutiable almost entirely at the ad valorem rate, 
while practically all: of the entrics of the other tvo classes are dutiable under 


the specific rate. 


Comment 


e five varieties of cheese included in this group are Roquefort, blue-mold, 
Edam and Gouda, and Bryndza. ‘Roguefort is made from sheep's milk and is not pro- 
duced in the United States. Blue-mola is frequently characterized as being 
Roquefort, but is made from cow's milk, ‘and is cured with a penicillium mold of 
different variety from-tnat used in. curing Roquefort.....The production. of blue- 
moid in the United States has been increasing sharply for several years. Edam 
and Gouda differ slightly from each other technically, while visually they differ 
sharply in that Edam is a small round cheese, colored red on the outside, and - 
Gouda is a‘fiat loaf shaped like cheddar cheese.” ‘Some Edam and Gouda types are: 
produced in the United States but there are no data available as to the amount. 
Bryndza, also known as Brinza, Brinsen, and a number of local characterizations, 
is not produced in the United. States..... It-is made almost entirely in the 
Carpathian Mountains, snd from sheep's or gost's milk. 


Roquefort, Edam and Goude, and blue-mold.cheeses have been imported into this 
country for many years. In the years immediately preceding the war imports of 
each of the three classes (Edam and Gouda ere reported together in import stabis- 
tics) ranged from 3 to-5 million pounds annually. Imports of Bryndza cheese have 
been very small--probably none at all. in some years--and their entry is not sepa- 
rately reported in import statistics. Such imports as did occur were undoubtedly 
for consumers of Balkan birth or extraction. 


The trade agreements with France and the Netherlands in 1936 reduced the duty’ 
on Roquerort, blue-mold, and Edam-and Gouda cheeses to the same rate as that in 
effect under the act of 1922. The reduction in duty had no conspicuous or deter-— 
minable effect on the imports of those cheeses. Blue-mold and Edam and Gouda 
were, before 1936, included in the classification "other cheese, n.s.p.f.," so 
that the volume of imports of these varieties in earlier years is not known; 
after 1937 the imports of these cheeses declined. During the war, of course, 
European countries were unable to export these cheeses to the United States. 
However, substantial quantities of blue~mold and Fdam and Gouda type cheeses ware 
imported from Argentina during the war years. 


CHEESE, MISCKLLANEOUS TYPiS—Continued 


Price data for these cheese specialties sre not reguiarly available. Im- 
ported cheeses of varisties not produced commercisily in this country generally 
sell at premium prices, The duty—paic orice bat imported blue-molc chezse, 
however, is generally less than the price of domestic blue-mold cheese at the 
wholesale level. Although cheese is not Saeed with those commodities for 
which this Government has underteken a postwar price-support program, milk. the 
raw material, is one of the so-called Steagsll commodities and therefore bri 
to price support (if necessary to maintain the prescribed ratio to paritj) in 

the immediate postwar ycars. It does not appesr likely, however, that ae OPies 
support measures that might be taken with respect to milk would materially afiruct 
the prices of comestic specialty cheeses. 


Royguefort cheese is imported from France exclusively and the Netherlands 
supplies most of the Edam snd icky Before the war, however, Dernark vas 
outstanding source of importec blue-mold cheese with france ee sidstag ad 
[taiy. The statastics tor 1939 snown in the tabulation velow sre representabive 
of the prewar period. During the war Argentinas supplied sn EN quantities 
of blue~moid cheese and may continue to supriy some in the future. 


me 


As production becomes reestablished in foreign countries after the war, im- 


ports of Roquefort and fdam and Gouda will prebsbliy be resuned in about their 
prewar volume. Judging from the experience of the 1930's imports of these 
“theeses are influenced more by the level of consumer incomes in tris country than 


by the rate of duty, 


Cheese: Jnited States imports fcr consumvion, by kind, with principal 
sources, 1939 
ee ee a aren gh a te a a rr Sena a OO Oy 








Kind ~. Total wale ; Principal sources 
s e 
BORE ih fo eM id ON ad pear cht a EEC ne 


FRANCE $728,832 
Denmark $401,036; Italy $107,029; 
FRANCE $36,663 


$728 , 831 
566, 586 


Roguefort -—------------- : 
Blue-mold --~~--- Eee 


: ; = n Ae an xe 
Edam end Gouda -------- : 370,862 > NETHERLANDS $367,081; Denmark $1,856 
$ Py —<—$—$—$—S—$ $$ $$$ $$$ 


Pn ee aaaammanenemnen minemnemten mre emma ena aa a aaa 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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63 | Par. No. 711 
CANADA 
LIVE POULTRY—TURKEYS, CHICKENS, DUCKS, GEESE, AND GUINEAS 
ube separate digest on, Dead poultry, except. 
turkeys, par. 712) 
Stat. import classes: 1999) * 0014.0, 0015.0 


oe oe 


United | Stata iota, Snes and semper: 1937-39 and 1943 







Year Productio 





1/ Domestic Imports for consumption from-— 


exports All 


countries 


Dominican 


| 
Republic! CANADA | 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 








1937 —) 2,724,598 | 69 4841 384 Ashen | 
1938 --| 2,697,998 79 Lakes L29 984, | 
1939 —| 3,020,513 | 164 827 | 478 \ 333 | | 
1943 —| 4,527,176 | 4l | 219 | 183 | 32 | | 
Value c 000 dollars) = 
1937 ee 49 | 788 | 51 793) | 
1938 Serie’ 47 229 | 8 : 166 | 
1939 | “ani | 1h | 129 | 63 | Bri 
: 72 | 56 | UA | | 


1/ Chickens and turkeys consumed on farms or sold, and commercial production of 
broilers. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1924.5 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pers Fil 
Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
and guineas, live ------—— g ey, CANADA 


1/ Trade agreements with Canada effective January 1936 and January 1939. 
Note.— The 4—cent duty was equivalent to 26 per centum ad valorem in 1939. 


Comment 


The statistics of United States production include only chickens and turkeys; 
production of ducks, geese, and guineas is relatively unimportant. The output of 
chickens is mainly in connection with other farming operations, but an increasing 
percentage of them is raised by persons specializing in the raising of young 
chickens known in the trade as "broilers." In 1936-39 about 14 percent by weight 
of the output consisted of turkeys, 9 percent broilers, and ‘7/7 percent of other 
chickens. In 1943 all production, and especially that of broilers, was much 
larger. Turkeys accounted for about 11 percent, broilers 16 percent, and other 
chickens 73 percent of the total output. Domestic exports have always been unim— 
portant relative to production and consist in part of breeding stock. 


Imports, predominantly chickens, have always come chiefly from Canada, though 
some from the Dominican Republic are imported into Puerto Rico. In 1937, because 
of high prices of poultry feeds in this country after the drought of 1936, imports 
were much above normal but were equal to only about one-fifth of 1 percent of the 
domestic production. In 1936, when the duty was reduced 50 percent in the first 
trade agreement with Canada, entries of live poultry were many times greater than 


| S . OL supe 
LIVE POULTRY--TURKEYS, CHICKENS, DUCKS, GEESE, AND GUINEAS—Continued 


in the immediately preceding years, but were stil much smailer than in 1937. 
1929, when the duty was 3 cents per pound, the imports were 1,503,000 pounds. 


oe 


In 


Par. No. yf dat L 


65 CANADA 
BABY CHICKS OF POULTRY 
Stat. import class (1939): 0015.5 


United States production, exports, and imports for 
consumption, 1937-39 and 1943 
















: : : Domesti : rts £ 
Year Production 1/ ated ‘ Imports £/ 
: Quantit thousands) 
1937) ee ------- : a pe ee Not : 1 
1938 --------------- ; 785,687: avail- : 1 
1939 -—-——--—--~ ——: 916,402... (2 ee : . 
Le) he Graceneneetnmnr erate ne —: CH 02 Pes PU i en : z 
: Value (1,000 dollars) 
$989 gs et BO, 508 4 tak : Z 
ye let See ar ee ene ; 70,418 + ess ale 3/ 
oa eas -: 80,918 : rad 3/ 
1 ete ———! P09, 186: Ut : a/ 





i/ In commercial hatcheries only. 
2/ Less than $500 (averaging #200 to $300). 

3/ All from Canade. 

Seurce: Producticn from official statistics of 


the U. &. Department of Agri- 
culture; imports from official statistics of the U. S. Denartmont of Commerce. 











Imports United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 711 Cents each 


Baby chicks of poultry ---~----- 4 4 CANADA 

Note.-— The ad valorem eouivalent of the specific rate in 1939 was 20 percent, but 
the imports were of chicks much higher in price than the average domestic produc— 
tion. 


Comment 


Imports of baby chicks have come entirely from Canaca and are negligible com- 
p2red with United States production in commercial hatcheries alone. The produc- 
ticn on farms by means of "setting" hens has decreased greatly in recent years, but 
it is knowmm tw be large. Domestic exports are not reported separately. 
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Par. Nos 7FLd 
Givi} BIRDS AND BOB-#LITER QUATL NETHERLANDS 
e rl BA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0862.0-0862.2 - 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





ee re nee ee te eee a ne a a a YY 


| Imports for consumption from—— 
. \ i} 

Domestic rn Conn | te and India 2/ \Philippine | N&THER— 

exvorts itries LA ; vanada | are iIslands g ah | LANDS _ 














_ Quantity (number) 


a ee. a ne Se RS 





1937 i ee aha | 3 i 30 | 280 : 4 
1938 "a aiibke: | 202 | 20 pee 10 | :. 
1939 oval ye “ae, | ae wh ine | eee pon ah hae 
able 4 a e / a : j 
19/2 4 ea a be ue 2 
oo | ( (see » text) % ] 9 | 
| SN oe Feline ators paw Sarees Lie |. cage. > 

1937 | WERE sce 81 125 erg a nee 
Ce a | eck ey imi Le OW ies Ws null encal 7. iccden | ae 
ia | ‘nie Pe es a ie atc hls eae pi 
1943 | able | able 4 a 3084) 338 | of | ab, : a 





L/ No imports from CUBA during the specified years. fy 
2/ Includes Burma in 1937. 3/ Duty-free. Ag Negligible, probably none. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Pet O7. CLS Degas country 
1930 Y rate L/ 
Fate vis 
Live birds, not specially provided 
tors 
Game birds: 
Valued at $5 or less each; aa 
Bob-white qgusil ---------~---~- 502 ea. 256 ea. ef ) 
Ghia r ae tae ee 50¢ ea. 502 ea. ) NETHERLANDS, 
Valued at over $5 each -—-----~—- 20% 20% ) CUBA 
ad val. ad vel, ) 


if Products of Cuba duti 


lable at rates 20 percent below those indicated. 
2/ Trade agreement with Me 


XiCo 9 eff SG: bai ve Janua ry 1943 
Comment 


The bulk of the domestic production is for stocking purposes, and game birds 
entered for that purpose are duty-fre under paragraph 1682. Imports of tne duti- .- 
able game birds are unimportant. They usually consist chiefly of grouse 
partridge, pheasants, woodcock, quail, etc., which are not entered for shoakine 
purposes, and therefore are not duty-free under paragraph 1682. About 93 percent 
of the total number imported in 1937-39, inclusive, consistseca of the less vaiuable 
birds, entered chiefly from iiexico, Central and South Americ#, and the Philippines 
and British India, with occasional large entries from Japan and one or two South 
American countries. The more valuable birds amounted to aboun: 7 percent of the 
total entries, but accounted for about 55 percent of the total value in 1937-39, 

They are imported chiefly from Caneda, British India and tel aac and the Philippines. 
All these birds enter free of duty from the Philippines, The following tabulation 
shows the principal sources of entries in number of birds, for each value bracket 


in 1937-39: 


o 
~} 


GAM! BIRDS AND BOB-WHITE GUATL-Continued 


Game birds: United States imports tor consumption, by kinds, 
with principal sources, 1937-39 

(N wnber ) LN p85 

1937 : 1938 


a ; >: Valued at--  : Valued at-- : Valued at-—— 
Country : z {5 








on 
{ 













: Over : $5 : Over 3: $5 : Over 

‘or lessutoc$5e ci or less: $5 i or legs =. 9% 

Canada -—+-~-------~-------~------ ig _ : ak 3 G Soe Recta a5 | 
United Kingdom —-~---s——-— ee en er a ada a _ al 
Mexico ~—~---~----~-~~—-~-~———---—~---+; 390 : - 3 - : aoa es - : a 
I Gate Caen digs emcees Ha ore ne RES SS —: 30 : — 3 121 ies a SEY Ie : - 
British Malaya —------~---~--—~-- : LS iy gee atl _ : a - - : - 
Australia ----~---—----—---~--~-- 4 ~ : - 3 25 3 gh _ : -- 
NETHERLANDS --~--~--—-——-—-—---~----~——; _ : 8 - : mes WS PP : ~ 
Philippine Islands (duty-free) = 260 :  -— + eee ass.) AL). - ary fa 
Japan -—---~--~-—~--~-----~---~----- Sic Meme ests Rareseeer a Lhe ai va obale Peppgany nents Sls (oe 
Total, all countries ----~---: 1,325 5 ore 165 OSCR Rb ac: ae OA 


oe 
s 
ee 








1/ Includes Burma in 1937. 
Source: Official stutistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The duties’ on these birds are not well adjwted. If the bird is valued at 
$5, the duty is 50 cents; but if valued at $5.05, the duty is 20 percent ad 
valorem, or $1.01. eyo 


68 Par. No, 7il 


neta es : NETHERLANDS 
SONG BIRDS 
JN IRD CUBA 
Stat. import classes (1939): 0862.3, 08 6204 
United States production, sical and SEPOTEE 1937-39 pel maha 





imports for consumption from—- 
NETHER- 
ee 






All 
SERENATA BS 







United 
Kingdom 










CUBA 






















1937 N 5 aa 
ot 
1938 avail— to : 
1939 as 3) Me 
1943 (see text) i 3/ 
1937 Not 12 ) 
1938 avail— 13 = 
tt A eS eae il 3/ 







e text) 


5 = 5 ‘ : ra) 7 : PRP Res ng colin sy, te a 
i/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 2/ Principally from Mexico. 3/ Less than 50U 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce,except as noted. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ACU OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par, 7Li 
bivds. Live, cen f.: Song Birds. 
Valued at 25 or less ‘Sach <A 50¢ ea. 50y: ea. ) 
Valued at more than $5 each ~-— 20% 20% . NETHERLANDS 
a0 aS ad val. ) CUBA 
Product of Cuba end Philippines Free Free ) 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate on dutiable imports in 


1939 was 32 percent. 


Comment 
No data are avaiiable for domestic production or exports of song birds. Pro- 
duction is largely a scattered, part-time household activity and the number of birds 
raised is known to be large. Prewar imports were substantial with Germany the 
principal source, the other suppliers being the Netherlands, the United Kingdon, 
the Philippines, Japan, and China. Cuba has never been an important source. In 


1937-39 virtuaily all of the imports consisted of birds valued at #5 or less eae: 
Germany and the United Kingdom supplied nearly all of the 
birds valued at more than $5 each. Practically all of the 
1943 came from Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, and Canada. 


Since 1931 the Tariff Commission has received many requests for duties of 
1.00 each or more, usually $1.50 or more Since the maximum increase permis-— 
Bible under the law, if an investigation were made and an increase found) justified, 
would in every case have been less, usually very much less than the applicants 
Stated was nécessary, no cost of production investigation has been made. 


The following tabulation shown the principal sources of imports, by number, 
for each vaiue bracket in 1937-39. 


69 
SONG BIRDS--Continued 


Song Birds: U. S. imports for consumption, 
by principal sources, 1937-39 


vee ee emer F 




















Quantity (number) 
: 1937 : DS ten ve nuvmak, Coram Se 
Country i “Valued at Valued at-- : Valued at-- . 
: $5 or : More than :,.$5 or : More than : $5 or : More than 
sless each: $5 each :less : h s:less each: $5 each | 
Germany 1/ : 171,279 : AL: de A 2eeaey As BBPZS as 90 
NETHERLANDS = iS, OO zo 9, 501 : con te i Ses RE 12 
United Kingdom : S045 8 38 10/112 3 Cg ge Piet ayy fie aD 
Philippines : mg eens ayoro. Fy ea kes ~ 
Japan Sho wiry a as oe et As ae. Shou: - 
China_and,.Hongkong : 073-3 eet 5 Fifa ks anaes - 
CUBA j iow ee &: 720-2 - 3 J i0ie ee - 
Belgium : - 3 ai { — 3 cae he) ~ 
Bretish|Indiga2/ 4: 22.5 i aie 7: LOSS = 
Total S) Om GSO s 2 8 a Ne a hs aa at FL ie Ri: BAG A ee 











/ al e . ey 
i/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes Burma in 1937 

fficial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 





Par. No. 7l1 
NETHERLANDS 
: 70 CUBA 
LIVE BIRDS, NOT SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR 
(BIRDS OF PLUMAGE) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0862.5, 0862.6 


‘ United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





ee pate. a eo ee 





: Quantity (number) 


: 
e 
eo , 


Production 





























Ps UNG US Ne. 3 eat¥seu pr nsa. 
Export Si cee sn ee ees teint eden. ie whitest Gestation: ne meas 
Imports for consumption from— : ‘sts By 40.) gti : 

‘Total, avicdtrur ies tale es a V Greer *: a/ GSO BE ear uBio hh wt 3/ 185 
Corian Se ah QoS rei: - 862s Goa rs ee 
British Malaya ——_———___1_--___{ HEOSusSenc: oul -tgen- QD s - 
NETHERLANDS —— we nn et ee Ger 642 : 648 : - 

Brazil -—————- aan! Dog meas : 989 : - 
Philippine Islends Sf: |r § WAGOSS Chott 3.23 ay sue soos i a 
Japan’ Beatie a ee Peete eee OTF 348 : 1,089 : n 
COLOMDL A, mm $ret hI ET 3 380 78 
10S) SEE ees es eee 110 :_ 239: pelea iy 

ee — Velue. (dollars) 

- - Produetion —---—--—~——-—-— $$ se nas ment, ehe 3, Nee 
Exvorts -——-—--—-~+—-~--—----—--------—-—-: © nea. : Nefe gs Doty. Gun ee 
Imports for consumption from— ear a tei 3 : 

3 3 

Total, all countries —------+--——: :Y 1455 532-3 2/ 19,25b- SB Deal nn’ 3/ 983 
LESEN Gy) (av ane eD SE RN Bacio a Dio inczaichigh Sins a 
British Malaye. eee 236. rena sient lb gy Bog 3 - 
NETHERLANDS - _ a 2,158 + sf meninen aninmmngge Sie ot abiy OHA: 3 ~ 
Brazi gui § 964 2 ~ L;209c2~bsO7 ¢ - 
Philippine Islands Dy Beh aos Ae 3 DOD Berenson yg LOS Seine: O09 s - 
Japan = ADD tee A0Gas 689 : - 
Colombia. —--——-~-——~+- eee 1,165): 976 : 67th: PHA 
0) A eS ls 5 Le Ro Suet 221 + 30 : 


1/ Includes imports amounting: to 482 birds, valued et $1,432, from India, and 
641 birds, valued at $1,052,. from Nicaragua. — a 

ee Includes imports Heh to 800 birds, valued at $3,287, from Australia; 
335 birds, valued av $2,885, from Apgemnenes and 460 birds, ey hid at $1,039, 
from Nicaragua. 

on Includes Erieanes of 64 birds, valued at $195,. from ee 

4/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 5/ Duty~free, 

Source: Imports from official statistics of the U, 5S. Devartment of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Pronosed 
negotiating 
Let of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Per. TL) 
Live birds, n.ésp.sf. (other 
than game en nd song birds): 


Valued at 95 or less each ———— 50# ea. 50¢ eae. ) 
Valued more than $5 each ——-—~ 20% ad 20% ad ) NETHERLANDS 
vel. val. ) CUBA ‘ 

Product of the Philippines ) 

BE I. leu miaineiniaheaphienateiee~ — Free Free ) 


Note.— The ed valorem equivalent of the specific rate on dutiable entries in 
1939 was 49 percent. 


LIVE BIRDS, NOT 
(yt 


(BIRDS OF 


SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR 
PLUMAGE )——Continued 


Conmnent 


a Perrots and parakeets are the most common birds of plumage, but there are 
meny: other Si. Ab ere are no data on United States productic or exports. Imports 
pens birds of plumage are not large and normally enter chiefly from the Philippines 
(duty-free) > - British India, Japan, Nicaragua, Brazil, the United Kingdom, the 

7 Netherlands, and Germany. In 1937-39 entries ee at $5 or Jess each amounted 
to nearly 95 percent in number, and tc about 52¢ percent in value, of tetal. imports, 
win A945 on nearly all the entries, ‘came from Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, 75 ver- 


cent in number end x nearly 24:nercent in value Rana of the birds valued at 

#5 er less each. Cuba. has always been one of the.less imnortant sources of supply 
Germany:has alweys been the chief source for birds valued at more then #4 each. 

the £61f3¥4 ne tabulation n shows | the princinal.scurces of entries, by number of 
birds, .for each value bracket in 1937-39, 


Birds, nos.p.f. (birds of plumage): United. States immorts for consumption, 

by kinds, with nrincivalsources, 1937-39 

Baas (Number) ia lined ne Mi ee ae 
4: hve See ore 1937 : 1938 : 1939 








. 2 


| + >: Valued at — >: Valued at — s Valued at 

Bet iva: 20un ry. . Biggs": : i es oe Z Eee 

sient b ie, > $5 or 3: ‘More > &5 or + More ee or ae as ne More 

tons s less :: than.#5.1Lese...e. than $5.3... Lesa etabhanus5 








Philipnines. (duty-free) ——=—; 3,653. : — 2 3y2R4s deca, 43S + - 
Janan -------------------~~~+ BLOGETT Ns sine inna e tina’ Methol (085 3 4 
engaees => re, 641 : amt 460..: as eH ae 
Bregzi ek ee ee 519 ¢ LG watndayeirsuas 21.3 G42: 47 
India =f -=--—----—-_-----—-: LOO : 90 me 206 3 Le 8 149: 13 
United Kingdom —-—-----—- 5 254% Sant spit uit 6: 10 
Germanyte/) 7-2 20L 52s 190 LEB divieaRae "S 1387 sonhbS3e3 270 
NETHESLENDS +225... eaf 116 ; La: Quass ele ee! ise 600: 48 
CUBA (duty-free) . J om 36 

Total, all countries moyos. BOO tO dS : 673.2 $,082 : 492 





Ww Tneludes Burme in 2959s 2/ Ineludes Austria 
-Source;:. Officicl statistics of thé Ul" St! Debartment’ ef ‘Commerce: 


° 


beginning 1938. 


2 


The dutics on these birds are not well adjusted. If the bird is valued at 
#5, the duty is 50 cents; but if valued ot #5,05, the duty is’20 percent ad 
valorem, or SL20l.* + As 


Pate Nog Wiz 
de CANADA 
DEAD POULTRY, EXCEPT TURKEYS 
(See separate digest on Live poultry, par. 711) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0025.4, 0025.5 


United States procuction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














. i) Domestic Imports for consumption from— 
Productio eS x : a 
countries | Japan | CANADA | yingdon Rapes 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1937 -| 2,273,000 | 1,632 | 315 | oS ae ay 103 68 
1938 =| 2,214,000 | 1,760 | 176 60 | i 19 39 
1939 -}| 2,449,000 7a) c A ae 28 me] 3 2/7 - 
1943 -| 3,821,000 | 493 | of 2,217 | - | 28 | - | ss 
Velue (1,000 dollars) 
Pea tak |. 393 Beene g 18 10 
1938 hee avail 407 30 8 L 4, 8 
1943 - | 200 3/553 | “3 9 a 3 


t 


| 

1/ Dead poultry other than turkeys, ducks, geese, and guineas. 

@/ ess ‘than 500. 

3f Chiefly from Argentina. Includes imports free for Government use amounting 
to 1,932 thousand pounds valued at 490 thousand dollars. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce se 














Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 , country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pare LZ 
Chickens and guineas -—--------- 10 a 6 CANADA 
Ducks and geese —— --~— 10 Hare doe 


af Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 

2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate on dutiable entries in 
1939 was 40 percent on chickens and guineas and 30 percent on ducks and geese. 


Comment 


The United States production of dressed poultry, exclusive of turkeys, ducks, 
and geese, averaged annually 2,312 million pounds in 1936~39. The cutput of 
dressed ducks and geese probably averaged less than 100 million pounds. By 1943 
the production of poultry increased nearly 50 percent (that of broilers about 
150 percent) to a total of 3,821 million pounds. Domestic exports amounted to 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of production in 1936-39. Imports have always 
been unimportant, averaging less than 1 percent of exports in 1936-39. In these 
years, the entries were chiefly from the United Kingdom, Hungary, Canada, Poland 
and Danzig, Lithuania (in 1936) and Japan (in 1938-39). Owing to high prices in 
the United States in 1943, and largely to low grain prices in Argentina, imports 
in 1943 were nearly 13 times as large as the average of 1936-39, with about 
98 percent coming from Argentina. 
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Pero 722 


"OTHER" DEAD POULTRY, INCLUDING GAME UNITED KINGDOM 
BIRDS BUT EXCLUDING TURKE YS, AND BIRDS, CHINA 
INCLUDING POULTRY, PREPARED OR FRANCE 
FE RESERVED 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0025.9 and 0026.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 

















Country “ibn LOGY tot Sh te 2988 ta tieos1 OA zin heollAae 
Production —~-----~-—---—-+-~-———---—~ 
Domestic exports — —----- me =, 
Imports for consumption from— : y a ry 
Total all countries ————----—- wn 888 3 BHO aa orks aides 2/ 57 
Poland and Danzig —~---—-—~-~-—-—_-: ah) een eer “wp G as ait! 
CHINA: —---------—--------------—— 2 20 ines? U5. cet. penaeP acre my 25 
FRANC: mnt 9 8 8B. Be Te 
Hong Kong ——-—————-——-——————-; © 248 : (89 oz Bere at 


UNITED KINGDOM ~---———-—---~+—~——- 





NeGe 


Prediction qs ee 





: Chew & Forside n.a. 
Potestiicesexporte s+ Pape tvith: ePV RDO HS 5p oieit Utlig ities 166 
Imports for consumption from—-.. ae sme han bade wis bros 
Téteal ell countries ~~. F  hOOF. os 992 Die soo Set 32a. 3 AL Ok 
Poland and Danzig ee tees et tots 59: Ga Ms oli A ae 
CHINA -—---——-—-——--_+----_-__--___.; | OD eek Par Peed Ae 95. 4 
PRUNCB q soe eee ee Leh ies ays bs ed acd 60..: Pe 
Flick. Vict test ee ree a 19 : ao. 30 : = 
UNITED KINGDOM ~—~--—--~—~~-—~—--—-—————-; 7 ys ve deep tcs - 


1/ Produetion of ggoned chicken, as such,. ostimated ce the U. S. Departuent of 
Agriculture. 

a/ Includes 17 thousand pounds valued at 13 thousand dollars tanorlen from Cuba. 

Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce, except as noted 


% 





Ttem enn a United States tariff 0° Proposed 
\ct ‘of oe oe a ee ee eee ee ee ee country 


Part; 72 
Dead birds, n.sS.p. f. peach ie ee te a 
Birds, including poultry, prepared : 
grurescrvel, H.pyp fs ee LO oe ~~ FRANCE, 





UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement, with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
,Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate on dutiable entries 
of dead birds, n.s.p.f. in 1939 was 21 percent. On birds, including poultry, 

prepared or preserved, it was 23 percent. 


Comment 


This classification includes dead poultry and game birds other than chickens, 
ducks, geese, guineas, and turkeys. No data are avaiiable concerning the 
United States production of dead game birds. The output of prepared and pre— 
served poultry and game birds in this country consisted of canned chicken until 
the war period, when there was also a limited output of canned turkey. The 
canning ratio is 4 pounds of dressed weight to 1 pound of the canned meat. The 
production of canned chicken in 1939, exclusive of that in soups, chicken-a—la— 
king, etc., used about 27 million pounds, dressed weight, of chickens or slightly 
over 1 percent of the total United States production (2,449 million pounds). 
The output was much larger in 1943 predominantly because of Army and Navy require- 
ments, and used more than 2.3 percent of the United States production of dressed 
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"OTHER" DEAD POULTRY, INCLUDING GAwE STRDES BUT EXCLUDING TURKEYS, AND 
BIRDS, INCLUDING POULTRY, PHEPARED Oh PRESERVED-Continued 


chickens which totaled 3.8 billion ‘pounds. Domestic exports were not separately 
reported before the war, but they sre known to have been small. In 1943 they 
went predominantly to the United Kingdom, Egypt, and Iran, with a significant 
movement also to Curacao, brazil, and irinidad and Tovsago 


Imports of "other" dead birds; i.e., gaAtte dirds, no rmally come almost en- 
tirely from the United Kingdom, China (including ‘Hong’ Kong), Poland and Danzig, 
and Hungary in 1937-39. In 1943 these entries tame almost entirely from Chins. 

Before .the war imports of prepared and preserved birds, including poultry, came 
principally from the same countries and from*France and Japan, and» averaged about 
87 percent of total entries of both groups of poultry products. In 1943 the 
much smeller imports entered almost entirely from Cuba’ send Canada , previously 
sources. for few-or none of the imports of ‘these items. Entries -from France, 
consisting largely of goose liver products, amounted to only 5 percent of the 
totai weight, but nea nly 28 percent of the total value. of imports of prepared 
“and presenter items in ‘1936-39. Imports from China, consisting chiefly of ducks 
and parts thereof, oftén in combination wita rice sand packed in oil, amounted to 
42 percent of the total weight and 37 percent ol ‘the total valué. Such imports ae an- 
sumed by Chinese living in this country. a LE 


The following tebulation shows vol Lume ‘or entt tes“ of the foregoing’ two groups 
of products by pr ineLpea 11 sourtestan 1937-398 ease Pe INA BLN 


. 


Miscellaneous poultry products: United States imports for consumption, by- 
kinds, with principal.sources, 1937-39 















sands o 

:Other de aa ee in-:Birds, including poultry, 

Councry a) : cluding game birds 3; prepured or preserved 

; , Se! C1 ae gy G 

CHINA --~~-~-2------ nena nnnni 26: 25: Ses. 475 eae s 297 
Hong Kong ~------ a a te ~% xa? 89 : 82 
FRANCE —--—~- tt - 3 — 3 79 3 ot. 57 
Paiendeend Danzig 2 eee el 8 8 ee ee ee ee 

Japan --—--——— wei eae Sale ek rn OR Sirs 2 
UNL TEDSKINGDOM —--——-—--ss———; $8 2 35: ae ee ee 4 
HUN ~-~----—----- : 2 ao ta i gs eee be if 
Total, all countries ----- coerenoee aa Be 5S 68 : gg : 769 : 502-3 734 


SOURCE: | Official ste Tey ge “of the U. 5. oe rtment of commerce. 
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75 Par. to. 713 


CANADA 
EGGS OF POULTRY, IN THE SHELL CHINA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0088.1 end 0088.5 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


ee eS 









Imports for consumption from-- 


oe 





a Domestic 











All | Hong eet 
exports : : anaes ee Japan CANADA 
| countries | CHINA nf Kong ; | eet 

Bled Ay tina a ie Aa a be es a aa 








Quantity (1,000 dozen) 





re a ee ae ee a ee ee ee ee 
tS ali sia) Ranges han OVS 0) a RAN Nae ROR a2 el 
1938 - 3,424,000 : Boge 232 130 TL | 18 fs 
72 (eas nO, 000 “PP 2 car tt fee Lod, | mos 60 | i : 
1943 -| 4,965,000 | 1,225 | 2/586 | rege ee yaa aties 

| ee dh Min eis ahaa Bi Aled Alt Rel RE ED Oa PE koe, Saree 

Value (1,000 sullara) 

i Tn Reed Mai hla 
1937 — ae 652 yies, L9G ooh 7 ae 38 2 
Pe key (el te) eet hn ee SS apliiiy is Big ag! 3 1 
NE a aa Dey eony, Wet Weert ta, ae! oe 12 eae 
ee ie ol eae eaemeee. - | = pels 88 


ay Chicken eggs. 
2/ Includés 409 thousand dozen eggs, valued at 162 thousand dollars from the 
Dominican Republic. 


Source: ,Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from offici Ss i 


of Commerce, 


’ 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
nezotiating 
ACT Cf 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per dozen 
Pare 713 
Chicken eggs, in the shel] ————._ 10 5 CANADA 
Other eggs, in the shell ———---—-_ 10 LO CHINA 


V/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the svecific rate on chicken eges was 31 
percent in 1939. On other eggs in the shell it was 56 percent. 


Lam Tee) 
Comment 


The United States production of chicken eggs increased nearly 40 percent 
between 1939 and 1943 because of the incrensed demand for meat and eggs. Domestic 
exports of eggs in the shell, nearly all chicken eggs, accounted for an average 
of 0.07 percent of production in 137-39. They went principally to Panama and 
the Canal Zone, Mexico, various outiets in the "est Indies, and Bermuda. The 
United Kingdom, the Philippines, end Canada also took significant quantities. In 
1943 domestic exports amounted to less than 0.03 percent of the greatly enlarged 
United States output. 


Imports of eggs in the shell heave for many years consisted chiefly of pre- 
Served duck eggs of Chinese origin entered for consumption by Chinese living in 
this country. They are not competitive with the domestic production. Duck eggs 
were not separately reported until 1939, when they accounted for 70 percent of 
the limited total entries of eggs. Imports of chicken eggs in the shell amounted 
to about 0.003 percent of United States production in 1939. hey entered chisfly 
from Japan (undoubtedly the product of Manchuria) and China. Imports from Caneda 
were less than 5 percent of the totel and nearly all the rest, ubout 25 percent, 
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EGGS OF POULTRY, IN THE SHELL--Continue 


moved from the Dominican Republic predominantly to Puerto Rico. Other eggs in 
the shell (chiefly preserved duck ezgs) came almost entirely from China ana Hong 
‘Kong, with about 7 percent entering from Japan. In 1943 there were no entries 
-of these other evgs. Imports of chicken eggs. came principally from the Dominican 
Republic im Wy Jilike rest entered from Ganada and Mexico, with a few from Australia. 
The following tabulation shows imports of chicken eggs and of other exes, in the 
shell, by principal sources in 1939. 


4 
Chicken eggs and other eggs, in she shell; United States imports 
for consumption, by principal sources, in 1939 


ible eth (In thousands of dozens) 








Country Chicken eggs | Other eggs 

Japan —--—-—~—--~--~~~--~--~—-----~-~---—-—-------; 46 ; 14 
Dominican Republic -—------------—---~—--~----—-— : ao : = 
CHINA ----------~---~--—-~----------_-—-—------; 17 : 148 
Hong Kong ~-~--~-~---—----~-----~~~-—--—---__—-—=; 4 : 66 
AN ATV, cer res cate a 5 : a/ 
Other Britieh West Gnates 2/2 ee : o : = 

Total —-~—--—---+—-~——_---------___----___--——- : LOO : £25 





Trinidad and Tobago. 





if Other than Bermuda, barbados, Jamaica, and 
2/ Less than 500 doz. 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


77 Par 
DRIED £GG PRODUCTS (DRIED \.HOLE EGGS, YOLKS, AND ALBUMEN) 
(See also digest on Frozen Egg Products, par. 713) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0090.0, 00920 end 0094.0 


United States production,’ exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 











: 2. : : Domestic : 
: Year eek eee CLEC UG LOTl : Ste 9 : Imports =x" 
| | : : exports we 








139 ihe eis ee: 2,391 Neds 8,872 

2938 pedis oneste aye : 6,002 : Nea. ; de gd 

1939s ee ees : we 039 : Neae : 1,245 ' 
° 61 hi 13 2 3/ 123 

VO AB ge ee aed he? 972 Sui! ePBdowi2 : ei 143 





avail- 5 : 


1939 ---------------~: | hs Nea. : 323 
1959 Bre 4 4% 2p 
IAG gen i hae » / 290,184 37 61 


av Virtually all Bron China a 

2h Includes, 232,463 timasatia pounds valued at 267,696 thousand dollars exported 
under lend- lease. ? 

3/ Include s 54.thousand pounds valued at 33 thousand Jollars imported from 
Canada, | 

Source: Production from offic 
Agriculture; exports and import 
of Commerce. | 


TT a 


ial r 
Ss ¢ the J. 5. Department 


Un eG _epartment of 
tics 





Iter United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 

Act of 1945 country _ 

F 1930 Hate: 


Cents per sound 
BAT Ah 3 
' Dried whole eggs, yolks, and albumeg 18 +/ 27 CHINA 
1/ Presidential proclamati n under section 336, effective July 1931. 
Note.— The ad valorem /of the Specific rate in we was 73 percent on dried whole 
eggs, 126 percent on dried yolks, and 88 percent on dried egg albumen. 


Comment 


Before World War II dried yolk and dried albumen constituted the a bulk 
of the dried egg products used in the United States. Food processors we 
prineipal users of these products, buring the war, however, dried tna eve 
made up over 95 percent of the total production. Large quantities were used by 
the United States armea forces as a concentrated foodstuff, ana stiil lur.er 


) 
ct 
Pm 
OD 


quantities were shipped under iend-lease for civilian and millitary use in tne 
United Kingdom and western Europe. Domestic food processors took comparatively 


little of the large wartime output. 


Except during the depression years 1934-34, when consumption declined, the 
total United States consumption of dried egg products was comparatively stabie 
before the war. Aithouzh some large-scale focd processors shifted from criec to 
frozen exg products, there was littie change in the total quantity of the uried 
products consumed. Before the increase in duty from 18 to 27 cents per pound in 
1931, China, the sole source of imports, had tor many years supplied all or neurly 
all of the dried eggs consumed in the United States Following the increase in 
duty imports fell off sharply and remained low durthe the years of unusually Low 
prices of shell exys in this coumtry. With the recovery of uomestic shell egy 
prices in 1935, imports likewise recovered much of their former volume until the 
Japanese occupation of Chinese ports followin, 1937, in the 9-year period 1931-39, 
as a whole, imports and domestie production were about equaliy important in tie 


DRIED EGG PRODUCTS 5 (DRIED WHOLE EGGS 


United States supply. 


United States. production of dried egg 
1931, and exports, if any, were negligible 
lation below production varied, in a rough 
ports up to World War II. With the large 
reached 262 million pounds in 1943 and 321 
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YOLKS, AND ALBUMEN )—Continuea 


fo. 


(See the tabulation below.) 


products was very small up through 
before the war. shown in the tabu- 
way, inversely with the voiume of im 
wartime aemand the domestic output 
miblion an 29/4. By 1945, however, the 


7) ra 
Bip ee 


special wartime demand had fallen off sharply and production feli to 1U6 miilion 


Ws 4 
Wo th 


pounce ances 


country for dried egg products may: be expected to 
China will again become the predominant 
abilitated; 
suppLied-by-imports will depend primarily upon the prices ot 


war -Level 2 


the industry in that country is reh 


United States and in China and the rate of 


The domestic egg dryer, like the domestic eg 
for his raw material, shell. eggs, chan his competitor in China. 


higher price 
fact,~ the 
is considerably yreauter than that between ¢ 


From one-third to one-half of the Chinese ege drying is anes at inland. points 
than they are 
Moreover, Cried exgzs 


where eggs are Lower 
freezers arclocated. 
of weight than frozen eg 
dried eggs is equivalent -to « 
Zive equal protection to the domesti 
therefore, the duty on dried ergs should 
C22Se 


an price 


gs with the result 


approximately 5 


As indicated by the tabulation below, 
1931 domestic production was comparutively 


when the price of shell egzys in this country 
shell ege prices increased in the 


production anda imports was reversed when. 
States, To an important extent, 


spreed between the raw. material costs of domestic and Chinese 


c aiea rend anil 


therefore, if 


the return to peace: and normal supplies of food the demand in ihis 


return to approxinutely tne ore- 
source of imports us soon as 
share of this market 

shell eggs in the 
fect. 


and tne 
es 
duty then-in ef 


3 freezer, has to pay a much 
In 
dryers 


Wa? Y 
Ces 


domestic and Chinese ege TreéeZers. 


at the ports where cll of the Chinese 
are much more nN yet per unit 
aaa for auty purposes, one pound of 

pounds of frozen ess. In order to 
the domestic dryers of 


m~ 


upproximately 3 times that on fro 


Sees 
Sk) 


ozen 


with the rate of duty unchanged after 
large anc imports comparatively Low 


relative importunce of 
United 
of duty remains at 27 


WAS LOWe Tae 


2 sm 


tne rate 


cents per pound, the volume of imports to be expected in the future would vary with 


relative prices of shell eggs in the United 


id China, 


Shutes ar 


For discussion of the relationship between imports of aried esgs (and frozen 
egzs) and the domestic production of eggs in the shell, sec the aigest onfrozen 
Cevse 


L925 
1926 
LIA 
1928 
Lee 
1930 
L931 
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DRIED BGG PRODUCTS (DRIED WHOLE EGGS, YOLKS, AND ALBUMEN)--Continued 


United States production, imports, and rate of duty on dried egg 
products and average farm price of shell eggs, 1925-39 


3 Dried egy products ; Shell eggs 
Calendar year Rate of. : Average 


: UENLS Her; 
> pound 


— a ee eS 
<n oo ee ne 3 


ee es ee re ee ee ee a ee ee 
me ea ee es ee ee ° 


ee ee i ne ee re ee ne en re ee ee ee 


an. 1 — July «3 ~-—---------: 


HOR Menhpe tetas memset eatin 


i 
Loe 
1933 


1939 





of 1 


Sources: 


otal, 1931 --------------~—-; 


CR ee eee me ee ee ni en ae ts ee es ee ee a ee ee cee ee a 
et a ee a es ee eee : 
eee a ee ee ee a es ee ee ee eee * 


ee ee bs 
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930.4 


yy 


jp 


. imports 
Pounds 


: 11,261,852 
: 10,494,286 
7456 5702 
: 7,975,312 
10,912,539 
10,970,613 


s 9,698,287 


G'2Q ¢ 


; 5395985 


+) 10.238 272 
2. 029,820 
> 2,518,403 
HIE PR SPAS, 
39 104225034 
a cr ge Por a hao) 
: 8,871,100 
29 $2 3200,6000 
7) Ly eee ey, 


aS Ath Seat pall oii seers a Pe Oe 2, SEOCIO Sop Leen ei 
: Cents per 


° 
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oe ee ee ee ee ee 


Pounds 


Nede 
Nee 


° 
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550,000 ; 


218,000 
202, 000 
489,000 


553 , OVO 


ee 


2,200,000 3 
3,796,000 ; 


4,300, 000 
3,000, 00U 
1,436,000 
2,391,000 


oo 


6,002,000 : 


16,039,000 


l/ Rate increased by Presidential proclamation under Sec. 336 of the 


Imports from official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of 
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production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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y Par. No. Ti3 
1 CHINA 
FROZEN &GG PRODUCTS (FROZEN WHOLE RGGS, YOLKS, 
AND WHITES) 1 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0091.0, 0093.0, and 0095.0 


United St» tes proauele tion, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 






Imports for consumption from—— 


see ee one 


All 1s ; 
countrics | CHINA _ 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
. cy 
JIA ASS 













Domestic 


Year | Production LY 
. : exports 











—— 








197 eee ees) 9254000 
1938 126,500 | 187 
$036 Bo eee) 89,235 | , 25 
1943 438 932 5 | - 
gate ested ia Voie Nain fay ey thy Ahem ag gh OE 
Value (1,000 dollars) 

| 169 
me ‘eihockeduke. shen Not | re 
1939 i nen. "B | 3 
1943 BREE lane 20 | - | _ 








v/ TS tag some sold as liguid ege for immediate consumption. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Bavonede: exports ‘and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. — 


Item United States tariff ; Proposed 
negot bia ting 








Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Cents per pound 
Pars, (3 . 


Whole ezgs, egg yolks, and egg 
albumen, frozen or otherwise - Se i 
prepared ar preserved,n.s.p.i. te Taken i) CHINA 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate in 1937, a more representa- 
tive year than 1939, on frozen whole eggs was $5 percent and on frozen: yolks, 97 
percent. There were no imports of frozen whites. 


Comment 


The frozen egg products under consideration consist of chicken eggs which are 
removed from the shell before being frozen They are used almost entirely by 
large-scale food manufacturers, who eretee. them to fresh shell eggs because they 
are cheaper and are easier to keop and use. Total consumption incrersed repidly 
durin g the 1923's and, subject to considerable fhettuditton as the level “of ‘business 
activity varied during. en 4.930! ds iastainedoa prewar.recorad high in the comparative- 
iy prosperous year 1937 


= 


The United St=tes production of frozen egg products increased from 46 million 
pounds in 1921 to 185 million in 1930, and, after a sharp decline rose to an inter- 
war peak of 225 million in 1937. As 2 result of high wartime demand, production 
increased to nearly 440 million pounds in 1943. Postwar output will probably 
average much less than in 1943, but may exceed the prewar level. Domestic exports, 
not separately reported before the wer, have been small. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922 all frozen egg products were made dutiable at 6 
cents per pound. The previous rates (Tariff Act of 1913) were: Frozen whole eggs, 
2 cents per pound; frozen albumen, 1 cent per pound; «and frozen yolk, 10 percent 
ad valorem. A short egg crop, high prices, and curtailed domestic freezing in 1924 
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FROZEN EGG PRODUCTS (FROZEN WHOLE EGGS, YOLKS, AND WHITES)-Continued 


lead to peak impurts in 1925 amounting to 22.4 million vcunds valued at 73.3 
million. Thereafter ispcerts declined.te 18.5 million scunds in 1926 ana “3.2 
million in 1728. 


On tne basis of a renort by the Tariff Commission showing, for the year 1926, 
the aifference in ceste of producing frozen peee in the United States and in China, 
virtuali, tne sole scurce oF imports, tae Guty iacreased by Presiuential pro- 

clamaticn to 75 cents ver pound, effective March “a2, 1929. Jnder the Tariff Act 
of 1930, the dutv was further.increased.tce 11 cents per pounc. Imports ourineg 
1931-29, consisting princivally of frozen wclks, averaged about 0.7 miilion pounds 
arinually with a peak of 1.5 millicn in 1937. 


) 


In the United States, the rav material, sheil eggs, has accounted for 
percent or more of aectes costs. Phe cost of processin China vas slightly 


ces 
higher than in tue United States. thile labor costs in China xere much below 
those in the Unitea States, administrative exnense was cver a ‘Canes as great as 
that in this country. aAltnough the prices of shell-egszs at oreaking centers in 
China have fluctuated seasonally and from. year te yeur lennon not to the same 
depree 4s those in this country} throughout the two pre-war decades as a whole 
they averaged souewhat less than hslf the price per qOBEN of United States eggs. 
Hovever, United States. shell-egges on tne average eld 36.5 pounds per cas 
compared vith about <& pounds for Chinese eggs, < the at the excessain.cost to 
United. States processors is not.és great as the difference in egg prices. 


ie 


rm 


During the period of tie tar with Japan the trade of China was disrupted. 
when Chinese procuction and trade in frozen exz mroducts: become rehabilitated, 
that country will again, in ali likeiihood, become the principal source of United 


States imports. 


Imports of frozen eges, and also ov aried eget, ere sometimes considered witn 
respect to tneir effects upen the domestic proctucers of ergs in the shell as 
distinguisned from tie wroducers of frazen eggs anc cried eggs. after the 
increases in duties on frozen eggs in 192? and 1930, and on dried eggs in 1931, 
the maximum combined imports cof frozen and dried eggs occurred in 1937, when’ im- 
ports were equivalent to avout 30 million dozen United States egges in the snell. 
The total uomestic production of eggs in that year was 3,442 million dozen. In 
1925, before tis duties were raised, imports of both frozen and cried eggs were 
equivalent to about 60 miliicn dezen United States eggs in the shell. —~ 


=) 


Si Par. No. 714 
CANADA 
HORSES, UNLESS IMPORTED FOR IMMEDIATE SLAUGHTER UNITED KINGDOM , 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0850.0; 0850.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


iy 
wt 


Imports as from— 


. af Domestic |-— : 
Year Prodwétion“/ atnaerats| to wid | UNETED. | : 
i ig eee POR? \ . Chile Mexico: 
| | Zatntries | CANADA k KENGbOMY >| HO0aET ot} es 


Quantity (number) 


1937 = 478,000. ; 1,816 ~ We ail echt baled tees li Nest of 
1938 - S85 000s casein BAL 6,177 | eat Pads ob Geeone "910" 
1939 - 6355000 | 3, 676-4 --+ 65434 | 5,229 eked, dnkloak® . 990° 
1943 - 594,400 489 10,738) 10,624 fey 1, 107: 
eo aes OM. ace 
, . oon Woltie {hollereniiie tian nat, gs, att 
1937 -—| 15,530,000 | 393,557 (1,462,162 | 2,240,538 39,201 | 405 49,085 
1938 -| 49,789,000 404,929 2 773,118 | 603 1928 | 62,517 | 21,450 29,181 
1939 -| 51,613,000 |... 202,370 Jb ’..876,180 26,613.) 903256 * -:| “86,250°" ‘#39 665 
1943 + 50,476,000 | 135,842 W35165,181 ee , 682 | ie | 500 4,638 





j ! i | 
‘ 
a 
(Rep tenon ert rtes oats ei 6 ba eine. men} . raphe 








oA Number on farms to reach. _ the Maks 4, years before January if of the following 
yee " —” ee ” . he Ane ee NR EER RE NO Te Oe = 
Source: Produesiar secret by the U. &. Department of Ag sriculture; exports 
and imports from official, statistics of the U. &. ates Hiah ick pobhcece. saw 
ea ¢ Oe ey ' By ry | 
“5: 
© , { is . ~~ : 1 . : al 
Item % fs a United States tariff. . Proposed 
: as / negotiating 
coon ren et of nS  Leceaery mais Ree NOS MS e ce a 
ea) PROMI 3O rate 
Par. ‘Tid, 


Horses, unless imported for ime 











diate slaughter: ty aawoet ao iis spaer heer 
Valued at not more than ‘$150 - HG ARaMES fi .. 
per head BAe eteeeo aie 3 per Glsrperi inne Asem ergy, POCANADA 
ob Riese dead head L/ rie Band fasd. 
Valued at more than $150 re et 
per head --— 20% ad Vielen CANADA, 
val. ad we: UNITED KINGDOM 
l/ Trade agrcements vies Hoe de ctive January 1939, and with Mexico, 
effective January ee ete wa ced to $20 per head in first agreement with 
Canada, effective January “1936. 
2/ Trade agreements with Canade and with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


ote.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports valued at not more than 
$150 per head in 1939 was 15 percent and in 1943 it was 14 percent. 


The great majority of the horses in sia United States are farm work animals. 
These are grade (not purebred) horses and, although they are widely distributed 
over the country, the Corn Belt States been the mayne numbers. In the range 
States the bulk cf the horses are riding animals but they are stiil in the category 
of work animels and differ sharply from jumpers and other riding animals kept for 
pleasure purposes. Most cf the latter are purebreds and many are used for breed- 
ing purposes. Domestic production, which is taken to be the number of horses 
reaching 4 years old declined for quite a number of years reaching its lowest 
level. (398,000 head) during 1935. The decline was accentuated by the effects of 
the depression years of 1930-32. The number of 4-year colds, however, increased 
each year after 1935 to reach a recent peak of 677,000 head in 1941, reflecting 


increased breeding from 1932 through 1937. Since 1941, however, the number has 
again declined. The increased use of tractors on farms is, no doubt, the greatest 


single factor responsible for the decline. 


= ner ee ne 


82 
HORSES, UNLESS IMPORTED FOR IMMEDIATE CLAUGHTER-—Continued 


The er of tHe imports. are horses valued at less than $150 per head. They 
are for the most part well-bred but not purebred work animals from Canada enter- 
ing..the-United Stetes through the customs districts of the East. - In some years 
a considerable number of horses valued at less than $150 per head come in from 
Mexico. ' 


Imports valued.at over $150. per head consist largely of very well-bred animals 
not ‘eligible for registry, or of registered purebreds not imported for breeding. 


Registered animals of recognized breeds are entered free if certified that -impor- 
tation.is for breeding purposes. The agieg eee animals enter. principally from 
Canada. The purebreds are ‘principally gelding hunters, and jumpers, and come 
chiefly from United Kingdom and Ireland. 


“Exports are also nonbreeding animals and go + prteia lly tc Canada, Mexico, 
and Bermuda. In number they are relatively mimportant and are usually smaller . 
than imports. ek . 


‘Horses: United States imports for consumption, by - kinds, with principal 
| sources, 1939 





Kind Total Principal sources 


ee e@ f*%* ve 


Horses: 
Valued not over wees per head 


$623,845: CANADA, $591,459; Mexico, $31,465 
Valued over $150 per head ----: 2 


52,335: UNITED KINGDOM, $89,905; CANADA, 
$35,154; Chile, $80,250; 
Argentina, $26,607 


ee 00 902 ee 20 eo [9% 08 


ee 00 8 


Sources. Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 


Notwithstanding the reduction of the duty on horses valued at not more than 
$150 per head by the trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1, 1939, the 
imports in 1939 were much smaller than in 1937. The imports in 1943, however, 
were much larger but this may have been due more to strong demand in the United 
States than to the reduction of the duty. 
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Porw No. 7L5 








33 CANADA 
ASSES AND BURROS 
Stat. import class (1939): 0905.0 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Ge, Imports for consumgbton from-- 
Year Production oe A | 
rc 2UL = 1 = 
export | cata Mexico iTtaly | CANADA 
Quantity (number) 
1937 ——- 1,850 | 584 | 
1938 -— wed | 1,756 | 284 252 | - 0 
1939 —- cit ae gal 2544 | 403 403 | - N 
TOES sc able | 346 | 37% | 370 - E 
(See text) | mia ves | 








Vedne /Egliars} ee 
nace sna Sa rs Scares Remene-4 nom ee, Pa Oe Ca oe er see ee Mere oes as te ieee a ee oT 
1937 =~ Not 379-244 | Le | 1 Ovo “505 N 
1938 --- Paes, Dep hon: § it. 556 _ 0 
1939 --- Lia | 494-896 | 1,156 1,156 - N 
1943 --- alae 1,884 Bneee | € : 
943 (See text) | Dee Of BOG 606 BE 
. aoe 
i/ Includes exports of mules, which consti ‘tute the bulk of ‘the total 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
. he negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pag. 715 


five animcis, Dispel. 


Asses and burros 15 Y/ CANADA 
iy Trade agreement with Mexico, Januarv 30, 1943 
Comment 
Asses, also known as purros snd donkeys, ere well adapted to carrying packs 
in rougn country and to withstanding the rigors of the desert, and are in demand 


by miners ond prospectors. 
that domestic production of asses 
States. 


. 
a 
iS 


Imports are li 
Southwestern States.  sefore aed 
States, for Sardinisn asses ss pe 


Exports of asses, if uny, are combined with the mich larger exports 


valuec d 


These exports in 1937-39 were 


were gensrolly vaiued at $2:-or $3 each (forcign volue). 


Although no statistics 


are available, it is known 
iimited to Southwestern United 


sate 


substantially J 


mited almost entirely to onimils from Mexico for use in the 
tne ire Was - 2 


a small demand, mostly in the Eastern 


of mules. 


oat around #200 eaeh3; the animals imported 
The present reduced 


duty probably hes practically no effect in restricting imports. 
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Parse No. yf Kas) 


BS CANADA 


DOGS (EXCEPT FOR BREEDING) 
Stat. import class (1939): 0906.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 
Year Produetion exports ALi | Sandie aacted 5 ee 
countries | 






Kingdom 






Quantity (number) 


avail— avail. 5 20 413 bh: 43 


able 2/ able 3/ | 538 416 | 76 25 


239 | 233 - - 
t { 


a 


Value (dollars) 
Aa aa TB a aaa a a ag 











1937 —---- Not ro ae 24,469 | 16,456 3,982 2,105 
1938 —-—~|s avail- cari 16,387 9,839 2,086 2,887 
1939 ~~! able © abie 3/ | 22,881 ids6S3 Byaet 1,898 
1943 ———-| | 9,669 9,419 ~ - 





1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. ey Known to be large. 
3/ Included in exports of "other live animals." 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerceyexcept as noted. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
nepotiating 
Actor 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars 714 
Live animals, ngs.pef.: 
Dot ensue oe title a) Lge 165 CANADA 
Comment 


A great number of dogs are raised in this country, but there are no statistics 
of production. Although the bulk are probably of mixed breeds, a great many are 
purebred, of which a considerable number are registered with the Ainerican Kennel 
Club. 


Purebred dogs are free of duty if entered-for breeding purposes by an American 
citizen, and if of a recognized breed end registered in « breed (par. 1606) book 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. Most, cven of the rurebred, doxs 
imported are subject to duty, however, because their owmers wish to avoid the delay 
involved in entering them duty-free. Exports are probably considerable, and are 
estimated to be in greatest number to Canada, but they are not separately shown in 
export statistics, nor in Canada's import figures. 


The duty has little effect in restricting imports. 
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85 Par. No. 715 
LIVE ANIMALS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 0906.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


imports for consumption from-—- 






Dome sti Cc 















2/ 


Year Production - 
SEE a — Moroeec |: CANADA India ‘ 
countries 
Value (dollars) 

1937 ---- Not 340,518 124,605 27,501 21,837 Aayoee 
1938 -———— | avail 390,375 105,974 24,013 255895 24,040 
1943 ----| (see text) 564,368 | 52,698 | - | MABE o> .] 345182 

V/ Includes exports of dogs. 2/ Includes Buena in 1937. Pus 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Depsrtment of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Propesed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country — 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 


Par, ‘715 
Live animals, n.s.p.f. (except 
silver foxes, asses onc burras, 
end Gogs) ----------~------+-------- 15 6 CANADA 


Comment 


The import classif 


ication of "Live animals, n«ssp.f.," includes a great 
veriety of animals of whic 


h there is little or no producti in the United States. 


Many of the imperts are destined for zoos, both private anc public, and 


include monkeys, snakes, clephants, leopards, lions, etc. In the years immediately 


preceding World War II suct imperts, which formerly characterizec the group, were 
declining and in 1935 the chief imports were snails from Morocco. 
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86 
Par. Now Fo 
HONEY CANADA 
CUBA 
Stat. import glass (1939): 1654.8 


United States production, exports, end imports; 192 1-39 and 1943. 





— ee 








a 





——- 



































reclth nciiaetin. Wt MnO eres WET ene Te quEGete tor, consumption fron . “a 
tion L/ | exports ALI it: OO t Fo. eat | United 
she icountries CUBA Greece CANADA’ - Kingdor 
, Ye f aaenit tyes p200 bm pounds) tte Hg! “ee 
1937 ‘| nea, 543 | Tes (eS gen Ble i tar sepa 
1938 -|. Wee) | Sie | 196 | tet TD dak weet ose cna 
1939 -| nae Fe Magoo} ? OTL Mae iy 27 | idl 
1943 | 189, 867 Be cael ELGG OSA) TAgT OR. | =) 15 ” 
Value (dollars), . | 
1937 -| ie Be eer eee 7,693 - ! 5,199 | age || 1,873 
1938 - oh lentes ied te ae 62 a18 | 2,786 4,205) 1,008 
1939 -| aos Sere - LOTS Pe Green. 1 5782) 2,638 | 2,434 
1943 -! iain es  (6/ 2,978, 871, 133, 308 es ici cane 2 





So RRS AE TO et OR EE OE OES OS Se aE pee mp erewer mn ee a ee. 





On tn a | Re ae Ge eee 


ay Estimated production of honey not reported by the Department of Agriculture 
for 1937-39 but average reported production 1935-37 wes 162 million vounds and 
average 1940-43 was 200 million pounds. 

2/ Includes 12 »485 thousand pounds, valued at $1,306,746 imported from Mexico 
and 2,939 thousand pounds, valued at #174,135 imported from Guatemala. 

Sources Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 











culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
illest 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930) rate 
Cents per pound 
Pars “76 
Honey: 
Product of Cuba ---------------—- eek, 5 CUBA 
From other countries -—-—-___—_ 3.0 2/1.5 CANADA 
1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, *ffective September 1934. 
2/ Trade agreement with Canada, ffective January 1939; the general rate had 
previously been reduced from 3 to 2 cents per pound in trade agreement with Guate- 


mala, effective June 1936. 

_ Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty in 1939 was 22 percent on the small 
volume of imports of the Cuban product and 10 percent on full—cuty imports; in 
1943, it was 15 percent on the Cuban product and 18 pence on the full-duty im- 
ports. The average foreign unit values of imports from different countries dif- 
fer widely, depending on cuality. 


Comment 


Domestic production af honey is well di tributed throughout the United States, 
only 13 States produced less than one million pounds each, on the average, in 
1940442. The leading producing States in order of importance are California, Min— 
nesota, Iowa, Ohio, New York, and Michigan. The aggregate production of these 
St tes during the period mentioned represented over 40 percent of the United States 
total, which was about 200 million pounds annually; California led with 23 mil- 
lion pounds. In addition to continental United pukce hie aus Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii shipped to the mainland annually (1937-40) about 2+ million pounds. 


&7 
HONEY—Continued 


‘nnuel imports averaged 87,000 pounds in 1934-36 and 236,000 pounds in 1937-39, 
the increase probably being due, at least in part, to reduction in the duty. In 
both.of these periods imports represented a very small proportion of the United 
States censumption,. During the war years 1943-45 annuel imports averaged 26.6 
million pounds, of which 10.6 million came from Cuba and a large part of the balance 
from-other Latin-American countries. The heavy imports in these war years, repre— 
senting over 10 percent of the domestic consumption, were probably due mainly to the 
shortage of sugar in the United States’ When ample supplies of sugar are again 
available, the prewar relationship between the consumption of sugar and honey. will 
likely be restored and imports decline. Imports plus shipments from Hawaii and» 
Puerto Rico were less in volume during prewar years than exports. 


Exports went chiefly to European countries, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands being the leading individual markets. Exports during the war were 
small being less in volume then were imports before the war. 


Par, No. 722 
UNITED KINGDOM 
88 NETHERLANDS 


BARLEY aND BARLEY PRODUCTS (SUMMARY DIGEST) ia 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1020.0, 1080.0, 109.14, 109.15 


United ‘States production, exports, snd imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












Domestic 





| NETHER 


exports 
| SAP eae | LANDS 











1937 i2/ 20,935 | 11,418 | 1,299 

1938 | 9,341 | 2,918 i223 | 395 

1939 | af Boe 2,499 1,624 374 

1943 ay 4/ Ly 647 | 32 ’ oe ers 5) 621 | . 
AE Set lone ee ah scares Ste Rl he Ba ! 





' 1/ See tables on individual products for data on production. 

2/ Includes 4,426 thousand dollars imported from Belgium and 1,476 thousand 
dollars from Poland and Danzig. 

3/ Less than $500. 

4/ Includes 1,021 thousand dollars exported unde lend-lease. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pars. Yee 
Barley, hulled or-unhulled Oe as 15¢ bu. p = 
C16 Dee (ge aes) as CANADA 
Barley malt ~-~----------- 46¢ 100 1b. 40¢ 100 Val do. 
Pearl barley ------------- ee Lbs be Be NETHERLANDS 
Patent barley and barley - 
oe he: gene we Seikwie ae DAT, 22 lb. 4/ UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

2/ Bound in trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

3/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

4/ Bound in trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalents of the duties on barley products in 1939 were 
as follows: 35 percent on barley, hulled or unhulled; 19 percent on barley malt; 
24. percent on pearl barley; and 9 percent on patent barley and barley flour. 


Comment 


The North Central States produce about 60 percent of the totai domestic 
barley crop and California,the most important State outside this group, produces 
about 10 percent. About é0 percent of total production is used as feed and seed 
on farms where grown, 20 to 30 percent is used for malting, about 1 percent for 
pearling and milling, and the remainder is exported or is sold for feed. 


The proportion of the barley crop suitable for malting not only varies from 
year to year in the country as a whole but varies in any given area. One area 
may produce good malting barley in one year. but. the next year, largely because of 
unfavorable weather during the growing and harvesting periods, the barley mey be 
suitable only for feed. Imports of both barley and barley malt, the principal 
items in trade, tend to increase when there is a shortage of malting barley or 
wnen the quality of the United Stetes crop is poor. Normally, the United States 
is a net exporter of barley and barley products. 
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BARLEY AND BARLEY PRODUCTS—Continued 


The price of No. 1 malting barley may range up:ta 30 cents per bushel above 
that for feed barley. sei = 
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90 CANADA 
BARLEY 


Stat. import class (1939): 1020.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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| Domestic Imports for consumption from— 
Year ; Production orts All | WADA | Belgium | 
re countries | | Ey 
| Quentity (1,000 bushels) 
4 “He ees ei fe os eo eee ‘ee ee « 
1937 ——- 221,889 |. 2is472 | “10,384 | 9,812 | 23 
1938 = 256,620 16,130 | 126 | 126°) | 2/ 
2999. sive 7869) | SAO | 776 | We 4 2/ 
1943 —-| 322,187 | 3/ go7 | 44,607 | 44,598 | : 
' ' ' | 

| Yalue (1,000 dollars) 

Oe a Te a Te oe 
M37 | 120,257. | Babe: | of 95564, : 
1938 —— | Fig 336 | 9,136 | iran 4 
1939 —- | 12,922 1) 35348 i ce ae 
eke ac | B22h69 1 3f 69) | 31,366 | 

0 Ree: i } 

1/ Includes 288 thousand bushels valued at 261 thousend dollars from Poland and 
Danzig. 2/ Less than 500. 
3/ Includes 285 thousand bushels valued at 494 thousand dollars exported under 

Be eee ay 


Source: Sania from U. S. Department of Agriculture; exports and imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Per bushel of 48 p pounds 
Pat 722 
BerLey, hulled or unhull 
1/ Trade agreement with 
Note.— The duty, on tot 
valorom. 


4 


ei ———— 20 2/ 15 CANADA 
Canada, effective January 1939. 
el imp ee in 1939, was equivalent to 35 percent ad 


In the 1930's the annual average production of barley, except in the drought 
years, amounted to about 265 million bushels. in 1934 and 1936, both severe 
drought years, production dropped to 117 million bushels end 147 million bushels, 
respectively. 


Imports increased sharply in 1934-37, averaging about 8 million bushels 
annually. This increase was due not only to the short domestic crop but also 
to the increased demand for malting barley. following the repeal of prohibition. 
Nocually imports consist of high quality barley to-be.used mainly for malting pur- 
poses. 

A large percentage of exports consist of California bariey which goes to the 
United Kingdom. The British maltster desires this barley to mix with the home— 
grown barley for malting. 


During the war, both production and imports of barley increased. This in- 
crease was due principally to the Government's plan to increase livestock and 
livestock products, and possibly to a lesser extent to the reduction of duty on 
barley in 1939, 
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CANADA 
BARLEY MALT 


Stat. import class (1939): 1080.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Imports for consumption from— 
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Year | Production; men se CANADS Dh Hl mt S Polend 4 eye 
| exports countries | | Hungary ie Danzig Belgium 
| _ a ce + es ne NC SA a A! en meh enero Sn SNES Sa at a ee ee 
Quantity (1,000, pounds) : 
gs Peek BBO, 520) 6729 1 ayaa) GL 637 | | 38,995 | 43,914 164, 360 
POSS EP tia. 1. 14,609 | 100, 576 | ON oop ae aie et, foe cat 9,838 
1939 | ag tpt eae ; AA Se am ae LENG, 6 63,136 17,592 | 8,581 3,922 
1943 | the ts 4 Pas336: 39520 | 29.436 | - | ey = 
a Bey Peet ec Sete On eT ay liek 
ca Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 tae 5506) 368 : ei | Peee my canoe. bay, ae 5, (| as, 
oe ae Boa es he enas ty go: | 395 | 120 272 
1939" | 555 ater 450 | 2s et is pubs 290 | 374) 184 87 
Ee ete ee 01 sags | 255 | = | - | - 
| me YS Ms a eR A i a 











1V/ Includes 5,448 thousand pounds valued at 527 thousand dollars exported under 
lend—lease. 








sources fficial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. .or ; 1945 country 


1930 rate 


Pear, (ee Cents per 100 pounds 
Barley malt — 4,0 a aie CANADA 


rs. . 
i/ Bound in the trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The duty, on total imports in 1939, was equivalent to 19 percent ad 
valorem end in 1943 to 12 percent ad valorem. 








Comment 


About $5 percent of the total consumption of malt is used in the manufacture 
of fermented cant beverages, distilled liquors, and alcohol. The remainder is 
used in the manufacture of ngatue substitutes, malt flour, yeast, vinegar, break— 
fast foods, and various types of malt sirups. One bushel of barley of 48 pounds 


= 


will produce 37.4 pounds, cr 1.1 bushels of malt. 


In 1935-37, when barley supplies suitable for malting purposes were low in 
both United States and Canada because of the drought, European countries supplied 
about 80 percent of total imports of malt. In normal years Canada which produces 
malt similzr to that produced in the United States has been the principal source 
of imports. 


During the war production has increased. In 1943, malting houses were oper- 
ating at the full capacity of 3.3 billion pounds ennually, of which about two- 
thirds were allocated to the brewing industry and the remainder to the war program— 
23 percent for industrial alcohol, about 8 percent for food products, and about 2 
percent for export. Imports have decreased, amounting to only 4.5 million pounds 
in 1944. The decrease in the duty on imports of barley while that on imported 
malt remained unchanged has tended to increase imports of barley for malting pur- 
poses and to decrease imports of malt. 
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e Par, Nos 722 
76 UNITED KINGDOM 
PATENT? BARLEY AND BARLEY FLOUR 


Stat. import class (1939): 109.14 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 

Re Ae A A A 
’ Imports for consumption from— 

Domestic AEB = pe, Sela gate Cor gd ma ia Ee CMe 3 






Year Production Ald UNITED Janan | 
jexports | comtries | xincpom | _ | bah 









Quantity (pounds) _ 

















1937 —-— Not ESS OUP VALI OS0 | pun — 
1938 —— Tne ke a ee a 107295 
1939 == oy | D0, 278 | 96,464 11,495 
1943 —— | 1/ 60,025 | - | - | 
ae ome cath Rod 
alue (dollars) PG Rad 2 Be bis. 
1937 —— Sra ae ey 36,25 cy ania est (cal : 231 
20 oveil- ! avadi- 21)631 20,948 | 558 
Sa able able | 1/58 23,952 | 496 
1943 —— | 3,602 | - | “hy 


1/ Importe from Caneda. Canada. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
regemme ng 1945 - country 
1930 rate 
Gents per pound 
Fars. 722 
Patent barley and barley flour - 2 1/2 UNITED KINGDOM 


if Bound in trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939 
Note.— The duty, on total imports in 1939, was equivalent to 9 percent ad 
valorem and in 1943 to 33 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Barley flour is difficult to mill as the hull or bran does not separate 
easily from the starchy portion of tne kernel. There is not sufficient protein 
in barley flour alone to make the type of bread demanded by the people of the 
United States. in World War I some barley flour was mixed with wheat flour. 
Barley flour is easy to digest and is used in the United States ce for in- 
fant and invalid food. Imports from the United Kingdom consist of high-quality 
flour, made by a patented process, having a relatively high unit value, usually 
averaging about 20 cents per pound, In the United States there is no product 
which competes with it. It is usually sold in drug stores and is fed to infants 
and invalids according to a doctor's prescription. 


During the war imports have come from Canada. These imports have had a rela— 
tively low unit value as compared with that of prewar imports from the United 
Kingdom. 


In the postwar period, the United Kingdom seems likely to be the principal 
source of United States imports cf barley flour. 
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Par. No. 722 
93 NETHERLANDS 
PEARL BARLEY 


Stat. import class (1939): 109.15 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for cone peo from— 








Sg Pa mene ay |" oye | All i C) yg | Poland ce NETHER— 
ea destin si : nine apan 
exports | countri s! | ae | Danzig | LANDS 
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Guantity (pounds) 
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74,6,783 | 
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| Value (dollars) 

1937 =|} HLe: Not een ooo cl ty Saat (lo, ected 7 anes 
1938 -| 430 ; 
cee | 55 | 18 
1943 =| Bhan 
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aie Tetudes 959 pounds s valued at SIAL imports bed from Canada. 
2/ Imported from Canada. 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Ttem United States teriff Proposed 
negotiating 
hevoot 1945 ecuntry 
1930 rate 
Pare V22 Cents per vound 


Pearl barley -~----—------ Zi ay hae . NETHERLANDS 


ay Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Note.— The duty, on total imports in 1939, was equivalent to 24 percent ad 
velorem and in 1943 to 16 percent ad valicrem. 





Conment 


Pearl barley is used in soups end as an ingredient in canned dog food. 
Imports decreased tu insignificant amounts in the immediate prewar years and dur-— 


ing the war. The short barley crops in the United States and relatively high 
prices in the middle 1930's were the principal factor in the increased imports 
during that period. Production of pearl barley which may be increased easily, 


depends largely upon the demand for the product. 
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Par, No. 723 


T Wh ead, 
aaieiinrata CANADA 


Stat. import cless (1939): 1025.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Imports for consumption from-- 













| 
‘ de Domesti 
Year Production tht . i Polana and 
exports Japan CANADA  ! . 
! §6Danzig 

























3,264,960 192908 Ui~hh0 | 6 - 

3,246,240 37,093 1,952 | 16 | 606 1,230 
1939 ---- | 2,753,280 | 366,226 /, | 7 | a “ 
1943 +--= 1+ “4 5258,400 2,530 | 36 | ‘ | 36 = 
1957 ——-~ 265 , 369 205228.) 23 29,447 . 
17S oo-s 58,131 | 5,316 | gl 1,708 3,370 
16s os , 228,879 49 | 49 ~ - 
1923 4 | 10,730,000 |s/ 376,826 60 | = | 60 “~ 


2 i 
i/ Quantities of production and exports have been converted from bushels to 
pounds at the rate of 48 pounds to the bushel. 
ay Includes 2,395 hundred pounds valued at $15,144 exported under lend-lease. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Cents per 100 pounds 


Pars. “(ed iu 

Buckwheat, hulled or uwnhullied ------- Php. / 5 CANADA 

1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

Note.— The duty on total imports in 1937 was equivalent to 14 percent ad valorem. 
In 1939, imports were insignificant. 


Comment 


Buckwheat is a quick-growing crop well adapted to cool moist climates and rela- 
tively high aititudes. It yields better than other small grains on poor and light 
soils. New York and Pennsylvania produce about two-thirds of the total United 
States crop. About 12 percent of the crop is milled into flour, 6 percent exported, 
and the remainder used for feed and seed. 


The United States is on an export basis with regard to buckwheat. Only in 
years of short domestic crops of buckwheat are imports significant and come princi- 
pally from Canada. The producing areas in Canada are mow or less an extension of 
the producing areas in the northeastern United States. The varieties of buckwheat 
grown are the same in both countries. Both countries are on an export basis and 
ship mostly to European countries; however, Canada exports s larger percentage of 
its production than the United States. The short buckwheat crop in the United 
States, togeither with the severe droughts in 1936, resulted in a sharp percentage 
increase in imports of buckwheat in 1936 and 1937. 


Buckwheat is used, more in Europe than in the United States as a human food. 
Exports of buckwheat have gone principally to Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark. Imports have been insignificant in most prewar years. When imports 


have been significant, Canada has been the principal source. 


During the war, imports continued to be small and exports to Europe practically 
ceesed, except under lend-lease. 
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2 Par. No« 723 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR AND GRITS OR GROATS CANADA 


R 


Stat. import class (1939): 109.12 








United States production, exports, and imports, 1937~39 and 1943 
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4 aa Imports for consumption from-— 
Year lpr oduction 1/ piled ee = - H | vee 
paral | All (/Polend and 5 ne CANADA 
lcountries {| Danzig apie wher: - 
| 
| Quantity (pounds) 
1937 ay 26,550,235 | pe oe, ark | SB TOtp cb alae OTe © dieters 
shee aaa at Nef. Caen a: 1 304,059. 71550010. M0964 81 22500e 
1939 ——-| 22,639,612 | ata 1 266,400 | 264,240 | 1,660 | 500 
| Papa) iy OLS St 12) 406) | =) Ra pai siegao! 
i 
| Deere RIM palate Oe Ea SAO aN A EN ae 
| Yolue (dollsrs) 
Caan ial tania at Van TER OR TSI nt oe Take ea ee RT or 
1937 ——~| 84,287 | 6,229 | 3,995 | lian 1,265 
5 Not ! 5 i s H ' 
1936, | ies SS ape 5462 | 2,031 BVO Neel 764, 
1939 633,607 | 2Y"5, | $022 | 7,958 49 | 16 
19/3. | Nee BR 2 eae 3,075 | =a} aie 3,075 
est SEG a SEES Tee ONS TERESI Y OE Ree nds Se aati hoa Deer eR ay Re ERS RU Se ek aay ee a ee as 











Lf Buckwheat flour only; production of grits or groats are known to be small. 
2/ Known to be smell. 





; Source: Official statistics of the S. Department of Commerce. 
Item Proposed 
negotiating 
7 country 
Buckwheat flour and grits or groats 1/2 = 3/10 SANADA 


af Trade agreement with Cenada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 10 percent ad valorem. 


Comments 


United States production of buckwheat flour steadily declined during the 
1920's and 1930's. Buckwheat flour is usually combined with flours of other 
grain to make a pancake flour mixture. One hundred pounds of buckwheat yields 
from 52 to 68 pesnds of flour, de;rending upon whether white or dark flour is de- 
sired. Groats is the rroduct obtcined ufter the hulls are removed from the kernel. 
Two types of food are made from the groats, roasted broken kernels and farina. 
Sometimes these are used as breakfast foods, but chiefly as porridge anc in soups 
by people of French, Russian, and Rumanian extrnction. Imports from European 
countries consist largely of ronsted groats or farina; those from Canada, }rin- 
cipally flour. Total imports are normally small. 


During the war, Canada was practically the sole source of imports. 
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IG Par. No. 726 
es CANADA 
(2) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1041.0, 1041.1, 109.21 


“United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39’and 1943” 









| 






¥. 


| ; —— 
Domestic Import 3. for consumption a ‘frome, 

exports & ALL 
countries | 
























Year Production +/ 





~Nether-— =: ae 


CANADA err 


ilexido 





Quantity (1,000 aoe 
96 | 80. 2 














19Bice—aszee|) wAWIG yee icine ee 
1038 ¢t<ited 1089553 8,517 te| “ae Fish bag 
1935 ae 957,704, 226 Aeays : [to sopescn Taian 32m |enld “Wages 
LABia2—Se| now eyt, 378677 lai | 60,624). Peal es cOliLin bas 
Value (1,000 dollars) ©" © “Wows 

1937 ——— 355,182 P ‘ 
19 5eiaelas 2585773 | 23726 | ~ Af 
19g9eee. 297, 354 108 1526}? ayy, a 3 
19/43 823,630 | Tegueh wi Gp S| bee far Eats pers 


1/ Farm production and value of wmhulled oats; a large part of oats is ground 
before feeding. | , | 

2/ Exports of unhulled oats only; exports of hulled oats ane ec Tet eeaeae 
oats are small, if any, and are not separately reported. 

3/ Includes ground unhulled cats. 4/ Less than 500. sant. 

Source: Production statistics of the U. &. Nepartment of Agriculture; exports 
and imports from official Bt oti’ of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Item United States tariff _ Proposed 
- negotiating 
ARiMotio wibg7s country 
1930 rate 
Cents per bushel of 32 pounds 
Par. 726 
Oats, hulled or unhulled ------~- 16 Vg CANADA 


Cents ver 100 pounds 
Unhuiled ground oats ----------- £5 T/ 25 do. 


l/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. Rate applied to hulled 
oats unfit for human consumption since Jenuary 1936 wider first trade agreement with 
Canada. 

Note.- The ad valorem eq teen tee the above duties have been as follows: Oats, 
hulled or unhulled--23 percent in 1959 and 16 percent in 1943; hulled oats unfit 
for human consumption--21 percent in 1939 and 13 percent in 1943; unhulled ground 
oats-—-24 percent in 1939 and 12 percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Oats are exceeded only by com in importance as’a feed grain in the United 
States. Normally the annual production is more than 1 billion bushels. Although 
grown throughout the United States, about 80 percent of the total oat crop is pro- 
duced in the North Central States, Iowa, Minnesota, and Jilinois being the largest 
individual States in output. 


About 85 Pere of United States production is utilized as feed and seed on 
farm where grown; .a lerge part of the remaining 15 percent which is sold is also 
‘ fed to livestock; © nas about 3 percenh of the total crop is processed for human 
consumption (seé™ Gigest on cereul breakfast foods). 


i 


OATS~—Continued 


Practically all unhulled ground oats are fea to Nee NE usually being mixed 
with other feeds. Most oats which are to be used for feed are ground except when 
fed to horses and to some extent to poultry.’ Because of physical characteristics, 
however, unground oats may be handled and shipped.mere..economically than ground 

oats with the result that the latter are not, normally, a.large item in interstate 
or international trade. Oats are usually ground by. the loca LL grist mill or on the 
farm. 

In the 1930's, the annual average production of oats, except in the drought 
years, amounted to about 1,150 million bushels. . In 1934;~e-severe drought year, 
production dropped to a low of 544 million bushels. Imports normally have been 
insignificant. Imports increase sharply when domestic supplies are low, but even 
then they are a small fraction of consumption. In 1935 imports amounted. to 
Lo million bushels, or about 1 percent of consumption. ene increased from 
43 million bushels in 1939 to 12.2 million bushels in 1940. ...Although.the duty was 


~ “reduced 50 percent in 1939,. the “principal reason for the increase was the short 


crop in 1939. During the war imports rose sharply because. of.the greatly increased 
“feed requirements resulting from the Government's plen to increase. production .of | 
livestock and livestock products. In 1944, imports of oats,. hulled or unhulled, 
amounted to 82 million buBhels, of which 47 million bushels entered free of. duty 
under Public Laws 211 and 272 and Executive Or rete. 75 an 1949 HEBPOT UE sa all a 

/ duty, dropped to 54 million bushels... ee pone nan en - 


Hulled oats and groats ere usually processed from hivli-quald tava eae 
be used for further processing into breakfast food or-as livestock feed. ~ Any dis- 
tinction between those fit or unfit for human consumption would apply to the degree 
of care taken in removing the hulls and to possibility of injury in storing or - 
handling. Imports of hulled oats, unfit for.human - consumption have been: negli- 
gible, amounting to only $615 annually in 1937-39. . (See following table.) 


In 1930-34, no imports of unhulled ground oats entered the United States. 
They remained insignificant wntil the greatly increased demand for all feeds during 
the war. The reduction in duty in 1939 and the short domestic oat crop undoubtedly 
contributed to the increased imports of that year. Mita) 


Normally, the United States is on an estar basis. wath regard to caus ‘end oat 
products, most. of. which go to Canada and European countries; onlyin years when 
the demand for livestock products is large in relation to the domestic supply of 
oats and other. livestock feedg do imports become of any appreciable importance. 

In such years the duty on, oats .tends to: increase. the delivered saci of imported 
oats and to, restrict. imports. somewhat. 


Oats and oat products: United stated imports for consumption, by kind, wit 
principal sources, 1939 


i 


Kind . Total value Principal sources 
Ld a 
Oats, hulled or inhal ete except | ' | ) 
hulled oats unfit for sittin - : 
consumption ——--—----=—+—-—----——: 1,505,588 : CANADA, $1,484,410; seg 
: : $15,364; Mexico, $3,080 °° 
Hulled oats, unfit for human con— : : 
sumption -~-----~--~-~---~~----~—-; 800 ;: CANADA, $800 
Unhulied ground Oats ------------——; 19,120 : CANADA, $19,120 





Source: Official statistics of the U.cs, Department of Commerce. 


Par. Nos. 726, 732 
- CANADA 
p . UNITED KINGDOM 


CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 109.17 and 109.22 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


! beaae 
Imports for consumption from — 


Dones tic | 
Year Production | , i ‘wal UNITED Ba ty 
—. exports ; CANADA | KINGDOM | tire 
! countries SNA ty 


Quantity (pounds) 




































1937 ——— |1,215,744,792| 22,237,805] 1,137,393 | 806,793 | 222,835 80, 596 
1938 2 nea. | 24,178,460] 844,500 | 5¢3-582 | 157,600 |” 63,353 
1939 —-—-— |1,288,615,838] 25,898,835) ° 737,790 | 538,380 | 110,843 1 40,092 
19439 ae Meade 190, 586,612| 5,570,917 | 5 566,82 . ‘e 
Value (ad 
PDD ee ELL 215,099 rs 899] 24,913 | ~75290-- 37,490 -|~ - 8059 
ee Medel yi ty s]oui2, 174, 5471 hee 290 | 64,562 38,132 6,694 
1939 ---—— | 103,471,589]. 2,391,861} lol, a63. b2y6L0 - p>» 32,332 +} ---4,037 
itp nee nn. V4, 784, 49h 491, 525 % 491,134 | a - 








af Includes 51,708,312 pounds valued at %2 2,836, 738 exported under lend ierse, 
Sources Official stytistics of the U. S. Denirtment’ of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rete 
Par. 726 
Oatmesl, rolled oats, oat grits, 80¢ 100 10% ad val.; UNITED KINGDOM 
and similar oat preducts. Lb. out not less CANADA 
than 40¢, nor 
more than 
80¢ per 100 
ib. 1/ 
rar. 732 
Cereal breakfast foods, and simi- 20% ad 10% «ad CANADA 
lar cereal properaiions, by whate val. val. 2 


ever name known, processed fur~ 
ther than milling, and not 
especially provided for. 
1/ Reduced in trede agreements with Canada and the United Kingdom, effective 
January 1939. 
af Reduced in trade agreements with Canada to 15 percent, effective January 
1936, and to 10 percent, effective Jonuery 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivnlent of the duty on oat meal, ete. was 9 percent 
in 1939 and 12° percent in 1943. . 


Comment 


Oatmeal, rolled oats, and oat grits and similar preparations sre milled from 
hulled and kiln-—dried mS Most of the oatmeal now made is more properly termed 
rolled oats. Other cereal breakfast foads consist of products mede from wher t, 
corn, or rice. 








CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS-Continued 


There aic two main tynes of breakfast foods—-those to be cooked and those 
ready to eat. More cf the cereals to be cooked are made from cats than from other 
grains. The cereals ready to eat have 3 much higher unit value than those to be 
cooked. Breakfast foods made from osts constitute about 40 percent cf the total 
quantity produced end only shout 25 percent of total value. | 

The United States is a.jarge n a exporter of cereal ononerers foods 

tapas of breakfast food made from oats have been relntively small. They 
consist largely of specisl. oatmeal made in England and Bire.: Imports of other 
breakfast food are made pri imarily from wheat and come principally from Canada. 

(Sée table nelow.) . : 


The large increase 
shipments. 


om 


in exports during the war has been due to iend-—lease 


Gereal breakfast foods: United States imports for consumption, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1939 





























fend t Gobel... a AP erupts 
ind sheer cas rincipel sources 
Oatmezl, rolled oats, ete. —--% #$8,105.: Eire, $4,0373;- UNITED KING SOM, ee 0303 
: 3 CANADA, $528. 
Cereal breakfast food, n. 8.8. —: 93,758 : CANADA, $62,082; “UNITED KINGDOM, 
: s $29,302 
sources Oficial statistics of the U..S.. Department of Commercs. 


100 Par. No. 727 
NETHERLANDS 

BRAN (SUMMARY 

Low on each 

_— considered). 


BROKEN RICE AND RICH MEAL, FLOUR 
DIGEST) (See separate digesta 
of the two classificatio: 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1059.1 and 106.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, - 193 











Imports for consumption rLronie-— 





re a mere stm ee ar te 





Production |: Pomestic |-—— ih tp | . 2 
exports AL ; herumecanns | | Belgium 
| countries ni 


Canada 

















Value (21,000 dollars)... | 
1937 —— lia? 2793 | 4,704 i 617 ask on 
1938 ———- le da GB3 0A ae 3d 298 13 
1939 --— a 319 293.0 : Aba 
' 25 | Sas - af 
lf See separate tables fo r production = acs exports. 


2/. Less. tham..500. 
source: Official. statistics of the U. Shcbe pal oienis! of Commerce. 











item United states tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of A94S country 
1930 rate 





Gant per pound 
rar, 727 
Broken rice, which wi 


= 
2 


li pas 2D 
readily through a metal sieve 
perforated with round holes 
55 sixty-fourths of an inch ae 
in Ga anetar ae 5/8 af 6/16 NETHERLANDS 
Rice meal, flour, polish, and 
DYER 5/8 5/6 do. 


if Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 5/16 cent a pound was 24 percent: 
in 1939; the ad valorem oh acide t of the duty of 5/3 cent a pound on rice meal, 
i a 


Qo 4 


flour, etc., was 22 percen 


Comment 

In the process of milling, several different grades of milled rice ere 
ebtained as well as severas. hyproducts. itiited rice has had the hulls, garms, 
and bran layers removed and is graced according to the auantity and size of the 
broken kernels, as follows: Head rice consists mostly of whole kernels; . second 
head comprise the largest pieces cf broken kernels; screenings, the next smaller 
pieces; and brewers' rice, the iaeice » pieces of broken rice. it is the brewer, 
rice which ot A ge corresponds with the tariff classification for "broken rice 
which will pass readily through a metsl sieve perforated with round holes 55- 


sixty-fourths of am inch in diameter." Rice meal and flour are ground from 
milled rice. 


m4 


Rice bran, consisting of the outer bran layers and germ, and rice polish, the 


inner bran layers, are the principal byproducts of milling. 


All milled rice, except brewers! rice, is used for food. Brewers! rice is 
used principally in the brewing industry. Rice bran and rice polish are used for 
livestock feed. 


LOL 


BROKEN RICE -AND RICE MEAL, FLOUR, POLISH, AND BRAN (SUMMARY 
DIGEST) —-Continued 


A barrel of rough or paddy rice (162 pounds) makes from 70 to 90 pounds of 
head rice,-depending. upon-the variety of rice, 4 to 11 pounds of -secend—-head, -. - 
10 to 20 pounds of screenings, 4 to 5 pounds of brewers! rice, 15 pounds of bran, 
3 pounds of polish, and 36 to 38 pounds of hulls and milling loss. 7 

Of the. milled. biggie head rice commands the highest. price end the b rs! 
rice the lowest. In August 1942, the ceiling price for head rice was fixed 
from %6,20 to $8.25 per 100: pounds, depending upon the variety, and that for 
brewers! rice at ¢4.00 per 100 pounds on all varieties. The ceiling price for 
rice bran was $28 per ton and for rice polish $3¢ per ton. These ceilings are 
still in effect. 


rew 


é 
at 


The. rice products. considered in this report were covered by 
cation of import statistics before the trade ngreene ent with the 
1936. In that agreement, broken rice, imports of which exceeded e 
the class, was separately classified end the rate of ue? apeticavie it 
reduced. 


a si : 
Netherlands in. 
leap oe 





402-103 Par. No. 72 


RICE wiHAL, FLOUR, POLISH, AND BRAN 





Stat. import ‘class (1933};: 1049.1 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Imports for consumption from— 
4 pendants 1/ Domes ae : 
ar hic : 
i pale he sonk exports some Japan NETHERLANDS| Canada 
countries 
| Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
7 r ; r ~ C | my. “ ry 
1937 — 213,780 449 2,432 | 4lb | 1,17 273 
1938 — nN... 6,676 876 331 151 287 
1939 — 244,,076 ye elo 4,502 L5 52h, 359 
1943 -- Nea. 3 537 | 4/173 | mt ae 
i 
Velue (1,000 dollars) 
1937 -+ 2,682 15 bi, rey i 7 
1938 -- Nea. 127 | 29 15 A | f 
1939 —— 2057 gaat 44 20 | g ul 
1943 x ee nede De LL, | Af 4 _ } —_ ~ 


j 

1/ Includes rice polish end bran only; production of rice meal and flour is 
known to be small. 

2/ Includes rice meal, polish, and flour in 1943; in 1937-39, includes rice 
screenings, broken rice, rice flour, and meal. 

3/ Includes 130 thousand pounds, valued at 10 thousand dollars, exported under 
lend-lease. 

4/ Includes 
Mexico. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


{ud 


84 thousand pounds, valued at 3 vthousand dollars, imported from 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Vig, country 
1930 rate 





Cent per poung 
Pars. “727 
Rice meal, flour, polish, and 
bran — ~~~ 5/8 5/8 NETHERLANDS 
Note.— The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 22 percent ad 
valorem. 





Comment 


ot 


Rice meal and flour, which are used for huinan food, have e much higher unit 
value than rice polish and bran which are used for livestock feed. In milling 
(for the main purpose of obtaining whole polished rice) rough rice yieids about 
9 percent rice bran and 2 percent polish. The quantity of rice meal and flour 
produced depends upon the relatively small demand. Imports from Asiatic coun- 
tries under this classification heve a relatively high unit value and probably 
consist of specialty grades of rice meal and flour, while those from the 
Netherlands and Canada have a relatively low mit value and probably consist 
largely of bran and polish. Exports, which are relatively small, have gone to 
several foreign markets. 


During the war, production of rice bran and polish increased in the same pro— 
portion as production of rough rice. In 1944 United States production of rough 
rice was about 30 percent larger than in 1939. 
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, Par. No. Ye 
104 NETHERLANDS 
BROKEN RICE WHICH WILL PASS READILY TAROUGH A METAL 
SIEVE PERFORATED WITH ROUND HOLES gb) ths OF 
ONE INCH IN DIAMETER ; 
Stat. import class (1939): ‘Los9.2° 


{ 


United States production, exports, and imports, 19: 
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Said i/ ‘Domestic’ si te for Se Semis al from-— 
a - | Producticr ee ee — 
Year | Production exports | All 
| comiries f 

Quantity (1,000 ee 
see ie aveil- 11383 20,777 | 19,879 | "70 
1939 — 91,465 ble 2/ 53,516 23,455 23,075 | 2 One 
1943 ar ee tid nee | a. ire as af oe | cor } ae ; Af 

; } , if a t | | 
Value (1,0G0 dollars) 
ae ya pacha vol ty l Hit 
oy ee 2,592 ee 2,729 | 1.680. 617 37 
oa nea. a 654, a8 4 298 12 
Be gees 650 : 11 ee aa 
y au ad } ‘ ; 

Ts ae nea. oa | set ae (oe 


lf Brewers! rice, which is similar to import classification 1059.2. 

2/ Know to be small. 

3/ Includes 412 thousend pounds, valued at 21 thousand dollars, imported from 
Nicaragua. 4/ Less than 500. 

Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 





negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Gent per pound 
Pace fe 


Broxen rice, which will pass 

readily through a metal 

Sieve perforated with round 

holes 53-64ths of 1 inch in , 

diameter ————=——e «= 5/8 =f 5/16 NETHERLANDS 
1/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent te 24 percent ad 

valorem. 


Comment 


Broken rice covered by this digest is comparable to the domestic brewers! 
rice, bbs lowest grade of milled rice. Cne hundred pounds of reugh rice yield 
about 3 pounds of brewers! rice. Since 1933, the United States consumption of 
brewers! rice has exceeded the normel domestic production. In order to make up 
the deficit, the brevers from time to time have converted some of tne coarser 
grades of broken rice, such as sereenings or second heads, into brewers! rice, or 
have resorted to imports. Imports reached a peak in 1937, largely because of 
the increase in production of beer and the relative high price of corn grits, a 
product which to some extent is interchangeable with brewers! rice. Normally 
the price of brewers' rice is higher than that of corn grits, but because of the 
short corn crop in 1936, the price of corn grits was higher. 
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Tub Page READILY THROUG 


BROKEN RICE WHICH W GH A, METAL 
SIEVE PERFORATED WITH ROUND HOLES 5-64ths OF 
ONE INCH IN DIAMBTER—Continued 


_nited seteas imports ‘of broken rice, principally from the Netherlands and 
Bel lgium, ame originally from Asiatic coutries in the form of rough rice. During 
the war A eee were relatively smell and came largely from South America anc were 
“of ‘infertor. grade and low-pricea. 









106 Par. No. 728 


RY*. AND RY? Fare (SUVMAPRY DIGEST) CANADA 
(Sce Separate digeste : hich follow on Rye, on Rye Malt, 


and on Rye Flour and Meal) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1044.0, 109.26, and 109.25 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


1/| Domestic 


Year Production = 
exrorts 















1937 —-| 33,517,000 
1938 ---| 18,928,000 
1939 ---| 16,935,000 70,578 
1943 ---| 30,215,000 135,897 1,597,769 | 


1/ Farm value of rroducticn of rye.. See in*ivi'tual tables for croduction ‘tata 
of rye rro‘ucts. 

Source: Production from official atatistics of the U. S, Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports fron official statistics of the U. &. Department 
of Commerce. 





& hose 







| oe i A 
co 603 | 352 - 168 | 3 
i : ; 






nen United States tariff Proposed 
OL ION Se NO OT CO A IS IED ecotiety 
kot of 1945 ee 

1930 = rate 





Ry@ -----~------~------------ += = Lap Seno de per 


bia. wot ae Ok 
SOuvie h pO) bogeLy CANADA 
Rye malt ---~-~—--------~--------~--- 40¢ per 35¢ rer, 


Rye flour anc meal ----~-----~--~-- Mee eer | 457 


100 ib. 100 15.4/ CANADA 
per 
LOO Sta 100 1b. 


CANADA 


1/ Trade aeresine nt with Canavdla, effective Janusery 1939. 
Note.-— The aj valorem equivalents of the iuties were ag Follows in 1939 an’? 1943 


spectively: Rye, $ ani.16 percent; rye mait, & percent in 1939 ‘fno imports in 
by rye flour ane meal, 24 and 24 percent. 


Comment 
Rye, a bread grain somewhat similar to wheat, is usec for milling, for cis it- 
ling, for animal feeding, a1 to s much lees extent, for malting. It is grown 
primarily as a cash crop; normally between 590 und 60 cercent of uction ig 


ine: Orowu1e ta 
sold from farms. Rye can be grown in practically all farts of the Unite ec. States, 
but about 80 rercent of the total rye crore is produced in the North Centra States, 
crincipally North Dakot:., South Dakote, and hea Of the totat production 
of rye, normally 30 to 40 rercent is fed to Livestock, 20 cercent used for seed, 
15 cercent for milling, 15 to 20 fercent for Metiiiine. 1 percent or less 
malting, ani the remainder for export. 


In the prevar years the United States was on a heavy expert hesis with regaz 
to total rye and rye rroducts 
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107 Par. No. 723 
RYE CANADA 
Stut. import class (1939): 1044.0 


United Stat s production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imrorts for consumption from-—— 





Domestic 
exrorts 









All 
| countries 





Swe-len CANADA 





Pro-iuction 













co 





6 pounds 


1937 ---| 48,862,000 
1938 --- | 55,984,000 7 
1939 --- | 38,562,000 | 86,496 23 
1943 ——— | 30,452,000 ie. 78,238 | 2,071,112 





2937 <= | 33,517,000 3,749,777 [L/ 180,941 | a 166,530 | 
1938 --~ | 13,928,000 | 2,298,603 3 F 3 
11939 ik 16,9: 35,600 a 70,578 | 35 | 32 3 
1943 --- | 30,215,000 | 2/ 135,897} 1,590,992 | - 1 590,992 





3 
i/ Includes 11,810 bushels value’? at $8,297 imported from Poland and Panzig. 
Incluzies 10,268 bushels VELUGL at, £36, 300 CAE t orted 1 wMnier Lend A -—le Past ° 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. ©. Department of Agriculture 
exports and imports from official statistics of the U. 3. Department of Commerce. 


Ttem United Stetes teriff Prorosed 
negotiating 
country 





of 56 founds 





if Trete agreement 


with Canada, effective Ja 39. 

_ Note. In 1939 imrorts of rye were negligible. In 1937-37 when imrorts were 

large, the annuel average import value rer bushel was 59 cents. Phe Saty Ob a) 
e 


f. 
cents per bushel on all imrorts during this reric: was equivalent to about 25 rer- 
cent ad valorem, A duty of 12 cents per bushel woul have been ecuivaient to 20 
percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


During the 1930's imrorts of rye werc insignificant aan in years of ghort 
t 


domestic crops. Because of the saall crops in 1933, 1934, 2nd 1936, imports were 
llion bushels ennually during 1932-36. Imports, 


unusually largo, averaging 7.3 mi 
however, decreased sharply in 1937-39 when procluction became about normal. Usual- 
ly Canada is the rrincipal source of imports, but in 1934 and 1935, ubout two- 

? 2 
thirds of the large imports cume from Poland and Danzig. 


th 


In 1923-27, United States ex se rts of rye averaged about <9 miilion bushels 
annually. In 1933-36, 2 perio! severe jroughts, they drorred to an average of 
15,900 bushels annually but rose fe 4.3 million bushels in 1937 and were 3.2 million 
bushels in 1933, or about 7 sats of protuction in these two years. Although 
United States statistics show Canuda in most years as the princirpel market for rye 
exports, it is known that the oe of United States shipments of rye to Canada prs 


through that country and go to countries of northern hurope. 


is 


Farm prices of rye hzve fluctuated widely, aden oes by the size of the cror 


and the carryover of old rye in the new crop yecr. The trice reached a low of izd 
cents fer bushel in 1932, but increased to 72 cents per a ishel 3 n 1934. From 1938 
to July 1, 1943, prices remained relatively low, increasing Hee 34, cents rer 

q 


bushel in 1933 to 60 cents in 19242. the carryover of rye reached » peak of 47 mil- 
dion bushels July 1, 1943. In 1944 and 1945, because of the increased demand of 
all grain for livestock feet, and the short crops of rye, the rrice of rye incrensed 
reaching €2.07 rer bushel in December 1945. 


The United States is on un export basis in years of normal preduction and 
demand, 
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Par. No. 728 


ae CANADA 


RYE MALT 
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United States preduction, exports, and imports, 1937-59 and 1943 








| Imports for consumption from—— 
a ; Domestic 
Year | cduction | saw | rz i 
= Chae : 7 oa ia 
a : F a YAN Je lzium 
countries | Finland | CANADA ibe ise 





Quantity (pounds) 








| : i ; 
ROOY aes — not | 29569576 | P | 1,770,160 | 798,893 
1938 -—-—-|, nea. Hie e | =) i is 
1939 ——|1/ 15,400,000 pe a 531 : 531 | _— e 
19 3 Pes oo H a ILE i " i ott | a { 2k 
res nea. i | 
| ) Value (dollars) 
sie Rice ESAS mea ec” Ca aT GS aaa Sa Rae 
Bday oo gay oh 685853 | - 45,941 | 22,853 
1938 ——— | ede | a ¥ set ie 
e Baie 8 avail- 9 i 
193 39 ——— | ay 2 eat 000 | able (aap) 23 == | ae 
1943 ——-}| nea. | a aie | ~~ a a] . 
; u i 
/ Estimate 


iy 


iciel statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 











item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Gents per 1090 pounes 
Par. 728 , 

Rye malt -~-~-~—---~--—~-—+----~---- 40 a, oe CANADA 

1/ Trade payee with Canada, effective Januar Popa 

Note.— In 1939, imports of rye malt were nie oe n 1934-37, when imports 


a re 
were important, the annual average import value per 100 Ptr Was §2+53. The 
duty of 40 cents per 100 pounds on total imports curing this period was equivalent 
to 16 percent ad rem. A duty of 35 cents per 100 pounds would have been 
/ 
rae 


pe 
valo 
equivalent to 14 percent ad valorem. 


Rye of malting quality is a grain having large uniform kernels. About 
120 pounds of grain are required to produce 100 pounds of mait. In the United 
States the principal use of rye malt is in the menufacture of whisky, particular— 
ly in the developing of the yeast. Rye malt was first Bile y provided for in 
the act of 1930. Under previous acts it was held to be cutiable at the same rate 
as burley malt by similitude. 


For some time after the repeal of prohibition, United States ray igh cay 
malt, both for brewing end for distilling, exceeded the capucity of the domes 
molting plants, and there were considerable imports both of barley malt and ph 
rye melt. In 1937 imports probably supplied 15-20 percent of the total consump- 
tion of rye malt. Thereafter, with expansion in malting facilities in this coun- 
try, imports practically ceased, as did also imports of rye grain, domestic crops 
being adequate. 
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Par. No. 728 
CAN ADA 


LOS 
RYE FLOUR AND MEAL 


= 


Stat. import class (1939): 109.26 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


cs a a SO 


























Imports for consumption from— 
’ OMe? Domestic 2 
fear |Production | exports 1. ALL Poland and| ; | Soviet 
; Sweden {| .. CANADA 
! countries Danzig ! Union 
"27 
7s 
193 | 
SR axe i 
t9a2 | 
1943 
| 
p | 
Be HOUT gob | a £97 “ . 
1938 ee hee af 3h - _ 
193 t Aga 604 able | Las ~ 











i/ Includes 5,000 pounds, valued in £1683, from Denmark. 
af Includes 2,691 p casei, valued at #79, imported from Norway. 
source; Official statistics of the ©) 5. Departinent of Commerce. 
[tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
set of 1945 country 
230 rate 
Pars 728 
Rye flour and meal ~--~-~--~------—-— 45 £5 /ANADA 
Note.— The duty on tctal imports of rye flour and meal in 1939 was equivalent 
to 22 percent ad valorem, anc in 1943 to 24 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Rye breed is a common food in the northern countries of Europe, but in the 
ited States the demend for it is relatively small as compared with that for 


Imports of rye fiour and meal before the war were insignificant, even in 
years when, because of short Gomestic erops, there were considerable imports of 
ye groin. 
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WHEAT Par. No. 729 
CANADA 
Stat. import class (1939): 1066.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, nie 





Year. *Produchian © “ONFES ‘ Matt ass Free for ' Free under Public Laws 
; exports = + ig 2/* Government? , 211 and 272,, , 
: = t : : use 2 3 ' : Bf 









19ers ORM KO Ralindse G77 'k 43: : 
1932 <=) . Hewsow: 54,879 : 0% 
1933 —-—: 552,215 ; 7,983 : 28: : 
1934 ---—-: 526,052 : 46.970 &. “S042 4 

1935 ----: 628,227 : 230°? 12 eee : 
1936 —-—-: 629,880 : . 1,879 : 34,170 : | : 
POS] =; 873.9149 34,848 2 8,302 : : 
1938 -+--: 919,913): 86,902 : ee: : 
1939 ----: 741,180 : OS 2iuY 4 19 3 it 
1940 -—---; ei3 7505! « BA ES | evAMEH ue: 
194] —-+-: Oi sgle rus Oo & 895 3 74 
PONS fai O96 2. 6 GIB Ye OBL 5 


1943 Hts B41 5023 “s) ) 4/ 11,841 : Gelgins pony SiS Sits wots 
LOLS rien Boa teipes oe 10,029 : BGwee 095765) dese ‘anes 777 
1945 2/00 it TEL eS 7hyes 985 : 3,386: se 





1931 ----: 368,270 : TAS O KE 8 Re wed per : 

1932 ----: 289,230 ; BROCE ee Ae ek re ene te .* 

1933.———:,, 410,770.:.. 4,769 : fe ela ~ haegeprd ‘guna 

199) ee LAD SORS ox, LO ce ee ce genie nih prays 

1935 ----: 521,915 : 21a: eae. s ne ae ee 

1936 ----: 645,465 : eS ee, ee ec ae ee, aa ke i a ae 
1937 ----: 840,706 : Deelah - G5 00k,).3 : ae I ais ot 
J OFG erie SIG CIG. 5. wel SOT wns Be a: ee ee 

1939 ----: 512 AOL. 2 BON eke a ks : 

1940 ----: 554,878 : Liens ss apes et : 

AGB pet on (IO acai e. DL OO) Ta ae : 

1942 ----: 1,069,878 : 9p Dy Bui ree GAT ws a 

VOU aches a Aa, ot ie Noy Gy 4 ee te SAI a, ae 

9fheh. atl e Sls: % ae en Se ee lie See ee 836 


1945 2/ 1,673,483 250 S1R © whgnOG. 2. #Gs995 24 nt By 

1/ Consists of: ful =e wheat. Se her digests for wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption, and wheat for milling-in-bon and export to countries other than Cuba, 

2/ Practically all from Canada. 3/ Primarily used as feed for livestock. 

4/ Includes 499 thousand bushels wa tand ae Pe: 459. thousand dollars, exported . °°": 
under lend-lease. . | | 

_ 5/ Preliminary. -- , sin 

“BF Includes 967 thousand bushels valued at 1, 850: weciis fi dollars, exported 
under Lend+ lease. 4 

7/ Includes 54,112 thousand bushe sls valued - 99,435 thousand dollars, ‘exported 
under lend-lease. me 

Source: Production from: official statistics of the. Used Department, of 
Agriculture; expres and amPOEE from eaeacial statistics of the U. 5S. Department 
or Commerce.’ ' 
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VWHEAT-Continued 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
Df , Pa negotiating 
. BE ae Pe Oo Act of ) LGA 5- iby es) arg sai country 
a ~ 1930 --~rrate 
Cents per bushel of -6C pounds 
Par. "7129 ent a ss ; : 
Wheat 1/ bs) SE CAR, 42 A2 one CANADA . 


--~}/- Subject to import quota since May 1941 (see comment). 

Note.- The duty on total imports of wheat.subject to this tariff provision in 
-1939-was equivalént to 37 percent ad valorem, This digest relates only to wheat 
fit for human rbinabontae other than that imported for grinding in bond and export. 
See separate digests for feed wheat and for wheat for milling-in-bond. 


omment 


——————s 





Wheat is grown primarily as a cash crop and is used principally for. milling. 
In 1937-39 the annual United States production of wheat amounted to 845 million 
bushels as compared with a low of 526 million bushels in 1934, .a draught: year,. and 
with the annual average of 880 million bushels in eke . | 


In 1937-39 about 56 percent of the eee Bre Wes used for food, 16; percent 
for feed, and 10 percent éech for seed and for export; the remainder, 8. percent, 
_represented a somewhat larger than normal carry-over of old sihedt into the new 
crop year. 


“Of the total vheat crop in Mai tits States | in: 1937-39 ; about 4 3 pércent wa 
7 


2 
d‘red avring, i parce 


> 


hard red winter, 26 percent soft red winter, 15 “percent ha: 
white wheat, and 4 percent durum. Inthe lO-year period 1932-41, 58 percent of 
the average annual wheat crop was produced in the Nowe Central States, in which. 
Kansas and North Dakota were the largest ‘pre ducers; 23 percent in the Western | 
States; 11 percent in the South Central Statés; and “the remainder; 8 percent, 
in the North Atlantic and South Atlantic States. ‘. 


t 


The farm price of all wheat produced in the United States dropped from an 
average of $1.10 per bushel in 1926-31 to an average of $0.74 per bushel in 1 937-30, 
The low of $0.38 per bushel was reached in 1932.: This low price Was due ‘not onl ly 
to the general depression ‘but also to the large wheat crop of 942 ay ‘bushels 
harvested in 1931. The price rose to $1.02 per bushel in 1936 largely as a re- 
sult of the short crops caused by. the droughts. - The: increased aR aAStdol in. 
1937-39 and the increased stocks of old: wheat sag the beginning of each’ crop yéar 
brought the farm price down to $0.56 per bushel for the 1938 crap: and to #90. 69 

“for the 1939 crop.. nd Sine eli”: aaa cing rods 


= 


The. domestic wheat crop ‘nos peek subject to various control‘ programs since 
1933, but no quantitative limitetions.were placed on imports entae 1941. Under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, ‘quotas’ were 
established for wheat (and wheat flour) by Presidential proclamation ‘effective 
Mey 29,.1941, which limited annual‘imports of wheat {other than whéat unfit for 
human consumption and wheat for grinding. in: bond). to 800,000 bushéls; of this 
quota, 795,000 bushels were apportioned to Canada. ‘In each quota year (12 months 
comniéncing May 29) from 1941 to 1945, Canada filled its share, be SCalSE the price 
of wheat since 1941 has been much higher in the United States than ‘in Canada, © 
largely owing to the United States wheat. control program. The ‘L941 proclamation 
was modified by that of April 13, 1942, excepting from the quota distressed ship- 
ments, seed wheat, and wheat for experimental purposes. Another -modification, 
effective April 29, 1943, provided that imports of wheat made under the authority 
of the War Food Administrator were exempt from the quota. The Government's emer- 
gency purchases of foreign wheat (largely under Executive Order 9177) which 
entered duty-free, amounted to 48 million bushels in 1943, to 110 million busheis 
in 1944, and to 3 million bushels in 1945. Practically all of the duty-free 
wheat was used for livestock feed, 


Lie 


WHEAT—Continued 


.. Imports of wheat consist chiefly of the hard spring variety and come practi- 
cally all from Canada. In the past, in years of unusuali short domesti¢ crops 
of hard spring and hard winter wheat,’ imports have increased sharply. In 1931-33, 
the annual imports averaged only 24, 000. bushels, but in 1934-37, .as a result vrin- 
cipally of’. droughts and partly of the control programs affecting acreage and 
MARAE ES imports of wheat averaged 15.5 million bushels ennually. 


ne 


Before 1930, the Unitec States was one of the Mae tae lergest exporters o 


oie the European countries being the principal markets ~ During the 1920's, 
savie every #uropean country instituted measures to increase tne production of 
inher through various types of Government aid. Production in the European coun- 


tries, excluding the Soviet Union, increased from an annual ae ae of 1,100 
miilion bushels in 1922-24 to 1,300 million bushels in 1928-30 » and, principally 
because, of increased efforts of Government aid, to 1,600 million bushels in 
1933-35. World stocks on ‘Suly 1, excluding those in the Soviet Union and China, 
increased from an annual average of 650 million bushels in 1922-24 to 1,000 million 
bushels. in 1929, and then remained about 1,190 million bushels on July 1 during 
1931-34. Largely because of droughts in North America world stocks July 1, 1937, 
dropped to 530 million bushels, but increased’ to 1,222 million bushels in 1939. 
United States exports of wheat as grain dropped from an annual average of 121 
million bushels in 1923-29 to 8 million bushels in 1932 (exports of flour were 
better maintained). The loss of foreign markets resulted in rapidly mounting 
surpluses. The carry-over of old wheat increased from an annuel average of 117 
million bushels in 1923-28 to 378 million bushels in 1933. 


The droughts and control programs reduced the carry-over on July 1, 1937, to 
83 million bushels, but it rose sharply to 295 million bushels in 1939 and to 632 
million bushels July 1, 1942. During the crop years 1933 and 1934, and 1938 to 
1942, the Government through the wheat export indemnity program made ac teeiicett on 
exports ranging from a peak of 69 million bushels in 1938 to 4 million bushels in 
1940. The subsidies ranged from 13 cents per bushel in 1.941 to 31 cents per 
bushel in 1939. In 1937-39 more than 60 percent of totsi exports went to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and Belgium. 


Wheat is one of the group of "basic commodities" for which the Government has 
committed itself to support the price at not less than 90 percent of parity during 
the 2-year period beginning with the first day of January immediately following 
the date upon which the President or Congress declares that hostilities have termi- 
nated, Under existing law, therefore, the Government is cbligated to support, at 
least through the year 1948, a relationship of wheat prices to parity 16 percentage 
points higher than the actual average relationship during 1935-39. As shown in 
the tabulation below, the price of wheataveraged only 74 percent of parity during 
1935-39, and had increased to only 89 pnercent of parity in the crop year 1943. 

By June 15, 1946, however, the price of wheat had risen to 106 percent of parity 
or 16 ieee we points above the level at which the Government is obligated to 
support the price. 


Wheat: Average price 


es received by farmers 
percent of par ifle 


ity, in speci 








: ; Sh AC Eg Pa rae” SR Ra TO Oe i 
P 3 Average price > Parity price 4/ : Percent of 
Pet $ er bushel : per Dushel : arit 
1935-39 ---—=-————— : $0.34 ; $1.13 : 7h, 
1943 ----~--~----~--- : eel : 1.43 : 89 
June a5. 1946 ee SS A qu Pe. ; Ths P4 106 


4 





1/ Parity price is that which maintains the same relationship between the prices 
of agricultural commodities and prices of articles farmers buy as existed in some 
Specified base period. The price of wheat in the base period, August 1909-July 
1914 was 88.4 cents per bushel. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S, Department of Agriculture. 


LPs 
WHEAT-Continued 


In the 1930's several international wheat conferences were held by representa— 
tives of large wheat-exporting and importing countries for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans to dispose of the unusually large stocks of wheat on hand in the exporting 
countries, and, at the same time, to restrict produc tion in those countries. In 
August 1942, its International Wheat Council was organized. Since that time, the 
Council has had several informal discussions with the view to. stabilizing the post- 
war wheat market ni setting up basic minimum and maximum prices for wheat sold in 
world markets. . date (October 1946), no agreements heve been reached. The 
effect of any nad as agreement upon postwar trade is largely dependent upon the 
number and importance of countries collaborating with the Council. 


During the war, domestic production increased to 1,078 miliion. bushels in 
1944 and to successive record levels in 1945 and 1946. Because of the Government's 
war program for increasing the number of livestock and the output of livestock 
products, large amounts of both domestic and imported wheat were used as feed. 
In the crop year 1943, of the total United States consumption of 1,217 million 
ushels, 543 million bushels were used for food, 487 million bushels for feed, 
78 million bushels for seed, and 109 million bushels fcr industrial uses. 


Par. No. 729 
Lad and Sec. 311 
ANADA 
WHEAT FOR GRINDING IN BOND AND EXPORT 
COUNTRIES. OTHER THAN CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): 1060.0 


United States production, exports,.and imports for 
consumption, 1937-39 and 1943 








: er eae Domestic ''' band 1/ 
Year OF eb AEmOGRe ony . 4.6 have cniabts rel Imports =/ 









hay ; (bushels 2/) 

19 fT Ba ban, lbh st ny 

1939 Wad ae bitte, tow gin At. Be 

ee een eee ; 

1943 a ees 

ie epkh nord 

gore hort. teetey 

i ee a erg TY ; 

ee B 2. ewe. es "4 a 6,477, B15 


1/ All from GANADA.’ . i thee, pid 
2/ Bushels of 60 pounds each. wa, Se 
Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U..S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country __ 
1930 __ rate 


sec. 311 
¥Vheat milled in bond into flour 
which is exported to countries 
other than Cuba -—--~---~-~--------- Free Free CANADA 


Comment _ 


Imports of whent for mijling—in—-bond are reporteo under two classifications 
corresponding to the tariff treatment. Under the provisions of Section 311 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 concerning bondec manufacturing warehouses eet imported wheat 
classified as "milled in bond for export to countries other than Cuba" is cxempt 
from duty, subject to safeguarding regulations (Imported wheat "ground into 
fiour for export to Cuba" is subject to a ay egual to the difference between the 
Cuban full-duty on imports of flour into that country anc the preferentially lower 
rate applicable to flour produced in the United States, by virtue of a particular 
provision of Section 311, as amended by Section 2(a) of the Trade Agreements Act). 
This digest deals with the duty-free classificetion only, which generally «counts 
for about 70 percent of the total imports of wheat for millins—-in-bond. 


In the 10-year prewar period, 1931-40, duty-free imports of wheat under Section 
311 ranged between a high of 15 million bushels in 1931 and 4 low of 3 miilion 


bushels in 1938. The annual average for the period was oon acnehtbas 8 million 
bushels. These imports consisted almost entirely of Canadian wheat and practically 
all milling-—in-bond has been done in Buffalo, New York. The ena ibie)! of flour made 


from this imported wheat vo to a large number of countries in the Caribbean area 
(excluding Cuba) and in Europe. 





hoaeerreniier 2 8 2. De Nye 4 ee 
In connection with the milling-in-bond provision, it may be noted that, by 
way of exception, the gcneral provision for refund of duties as drawbeck, under 
Soetion 313 of the Tariff Act of 1930, does not apply to the exrortation ee Phra 
or by-products produced from imported wheat, 





PRES 


‘WHEAT FOR GRINDING IN BOND ‘AND EXPORT TO 
COUNTRIES 0 OTHER THAN CUBA-Continued 


The bran and middlings obtained in the milling-in-bond operations are later 
withdram from the bonded mills, upon payment of duty, and thereupon enter conm- 
mercial channels in the United States. 


The exported ftour made from the imported wheat milled in Lond is not sepa- 

rately enumerated among domestic exports but is included in the classification 

for wheat -flour other than that wholly of United States wheat. In 1939 total 
domestic exports of such "other" wheat flour were 2,054,000 barrels (of 196 

pounds each) valued at $7,624,000. Deducting the exports. to Cuba. gives a total 

of -1,529,000 barrels davoed at. $53 565,000. . Shiie exported flour was equivalent, 

on the basis of an average milling extraction ratio of 72 percent, to approximately 
6,936,00C bushels of wheat. The recorded imports in 1939 of wheat entered at 
Buffalo to be milled in bond for export tc countries other than Cuba amounted to 
7,933,000. bushels The difference between the two figures is accounted for chiefly 
by the time lag be ‘tweén importation of the whoat and exportation of the flour. On 
the other hand, the total of domestic exports (to all countries, including Cuba) of 
wheat flour not wholly of United States wheat also includes an undeterminable 
quantity of foreign wheat flour which is used by the bonded mills for blending pur- 
poses. In 1939, total imports of wheat flour entered at Buffalo duty-free for 
manufacture in bond and export amounted to approximately 65,700 barrels (converted 
from pounds), valued at #137,600. eg os ie 


Lid Par. No. 729 
UNFIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION ° CANADA 
(Feed wheat) 


WHEAT, 


Stat. import class (1939): 1067.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 





; Atte tic - [Imports for consumption from— 
i ANALL OD "7 PRR RE ce eS I aaa a aa Sl Ann ee sake DERE IEE, 
Jear Proaguetion ~ }. a / . 
; | exports. iene | ‘CANADA | Argentina | Mexico 
105) ee | countries _; 
Quantity (bushel of 60 1b.) 
1937 ———| , Leimert, Ra 848 288, B48 | | 
1938 cea avail- | denies 2,053 geeads ~ | 
1939 —-——— able — | abl 197 564 169, O84, Li? Be 8,892 
| | 
' : { { 











| 
' 
| 
1943 ——— 12, "1b, | 12, "Tok, 
1M Region eth “tee Ss tell at i i F 


Velue (dollars) 
RNR pS RES 


8,406 | 285,256 





1937 —— 
1938 -———-- 
1933 
1943 -———— 


oe 


i 

| 

7,309 7,309 
£9,472 34, 876 
60,791 | 60,791 
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Cc -< Ba gw es ae Pp es. ies hoe Bly MERE Pes esalge PU: 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 


Litem yen United o ta, tes tariff Proposed 
negotis ting 


Act of L925 comtry 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Pats iied 
Wheat, unfit fer humen consumntic Ayn Ua 10 ay 5 CANADA 
Le ah trade Agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


Wheat, unfit for human consumption, is 2 tariff eee yore set up in the 
Act of 1930 te include wheat damaged in transit to United Stetes rortes. an 2596: 


Qve 


because of administration difficulties, the Treasury eee ant Altes that any 
beet containing 30 percent or more by weight of damaged kernols should be declared 
t for human ecnsumption. This clxss includes wheat below milling grades 


nfi 
Bean i as eee a ne r 11, 
uch as wheat damaged by frost, by excessive rains, and by other caures. 


Except for the drought years of 1934-36, when there was 2 domestic deficiency 
of feed grains and prices were higher than ususl, immorts have cae relatively : 
slight. © From April 6, 1924, to June 18, 1930, feed wheat was subject to a full 
duty of 42 cents per bushel. It ite doubtful if whet er cenniae intended for 
feeding was ever shipped to the United States during this period because of the low 
unit value cf such wheat. Even when the is el: fieation of whent, unfit 
for human consumption, wis established with « muc n low rer rate of duty than that 
anplicable to millahle wheet, the small amounts ennuslly entered before 1934 crcb- 
ably consisted for the most part of milling wheet damaged oe to United States 
ports. However, the reletively large amounts imported in 1934, 1935, and 193 Sis, 
amounting to 2.7 million tushels, 12.9 million, and 5.5 million bushels, respece 
tively, doubtless consisted for the most part of wheat that was mfit for human 
consumption before shipment. In 1937-40, imports Jeclined agein to a level approxi- 
mating that of the pre-drought years. 


Je 


iace 


WHEAT, UNFIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION-—Con tinued 


Although wheat is grow primarily for milling purposes, 2 small nercentage of 


the annual crop is damaged by the weather or by fire and is unfit for milling but 
good for livestock feed. Most of this damaged wheat is fed on the farms where 
grown, the ouantity sold is relatively small. In addition to this,considerable 
duantities of millable wheat are fed to Livestock, especially when wheat prices 
are low in relation ts yrices of other grain. Of: the total annual production of 
wheat of 850 millicn bushels in the United States in 1935-39, about 100 million 
bushels of wheat were fed annually; this, however, wes much in excess of wheat, 
unfit for humen consumpticn. During the war, because of the increased feed 
requirements, and the unusually large stocks of whect, the quentity cf wheat fed 
increased sharply, amounting to 487 million bushels in the crop year 1LOL3=423 

In this war emergency period the United States Government brought in free cf cuty 
large quantities of millable wheat from Canada for feeding murposes. 


i12 Par. No. 729 
sexe , ANE CANADA 
WHEAT FLOUR, SEMOLINA, AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 


Stat. import clesses (1939): 1072.0 and 109.20 


United States production, exports, and ea gory and Hla eae 


Imports for consumption n 2/ from—~: * 





Domestic 
exports 






Year Produckinnae my All : 


icountries 





CANADA 


Quantity (1,000 sacl cs 4f) 








1937 = 
1938 > | 
1939 - 
1943 - 


1937 - 
1938 -. 
1939°"= 
1943 - 


1/ Production includes total wheat flour, semolin 1a, and similar products made" 
from domestic and imported wheat. ia tess 

2/ The figures here given represent the combined exports of "wheat flour. wholly 
of United States wheatt and of "wheat semolina." Not included are the domestic 
exports of "other wheat flour," which in most years heave also been substantial.’ 
For the wheat flour, quantity figures have been converted to eR EN sacks 
from the officially reported barrels of 196 pounds of flour each. 


a For present purpos: imports free fot manufacture in.-bonded warehouse te 
“and export have been ised, - These amounted * to 129 thousand. cen valued at 
138 thousand dollars in 1929; and were Foirly substantial in 1938. ‘eul) ieee 


are io ef : 
Lf ote officially reported in pounds; are ee re’ given in 100—pound sacks. 
5/ Includes 6,565 thousand sacks valued’ at 20,506 thousand’ dollars: “exported 
under dendereaee ve 2 
Source: Official sta maui of the pie S. »Départnent of Commerce. 


ahs 


T tem Usitedvotates, tarttt 4” Proposed 
preind . negotiating 
Act of sD eeee ALO gl ie country - 
1930 rate 





Par. 729 Per 100 pounds 


Wheat flour, semolina, crushed 
or cracked wheat, and similar 
wheat products, n.s.p.f. 1/-- $1.04 1.04 CANADA 
1/ Subject to import quota (see comment.) 
Note.—- The duty on total imports of wheat flour in 1939 was equivalent to 84 per- 
cent ad valorem; on semolina or cracked wheat, and similar products, n.s.p.f., 
the ad valorem equivalent is not computed because of the small dness of the imports. 


Comment - 


le ehew Meminnee we wm wt ab en teenie 6) gh we + imme re oven ou 


2 ot eas de ee ee 


This digest deals almost exclusively with wheat flour,. the -prineipa tig econtapsses 
of the grain-milling industry. The finished flour varies according to the mill | 
blend of types of wheat used in its production. For white flour,” ‘types: of wheat ” 
are selected for two principal purposes: for bakers! flour’ and for use in home ‘ — 
baking. An equally important distinction is’ that between .hard wheat-: flours,;-us ed - 
for baking bread, and soft wheat flours, which are used largely for makinz pastry; 
biscuits, and cr rackora, In milling wheat for white flour, the normal yield is 


sep mente oe 


L3¢ 


WHEAT FLOUR, SEMOLINA, AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS-Continued 


approximately 72 percent; the other 28 percent being largely bran and middlings, 
which are used for livestock feed. For whole wheat and graham flours all parts of 
the wheat berry are used; but the demand for these types of flour is limited. 
Semolina is a coarsely-ground product obtained from milling durum wheat; it is 

used in making macaroni, spaghetti,.end similar paste products. Of the total 
domestic production of wheat flour and related products in 1939 (given above), about 
86 percent was white flour, 9 pércent was accounted for by prepared flours (blended, 
phosphated; self-rising, etc.) , 3 percent by semolina, and 2 percent by whole wheat 


and” graham flours. 

The trend of United States”preduction of flour was dovmward frm the late 
1920's through 1935 but it turned gradually upward during the late 1930's. During 
the war, production increased gradually, being about 11 percent higher in 1943. 
and 31 percent higher in 1945 then in 1939. Normally from 65 to 70 percent .of the 
annual consumption of wheat is milled into flour, and somewhat over 50 percent of 
the flour milled is used by bakers. Kansas, New York, Minnesota, and Missouri are 
the principal flour-producing States. 


ee a ae 


The imports given above represent practically only flour and consist largely 
of-hard spring-wheat -flour.”: They have been relatively smali even in years of 
short domestic crops of wheat, because as a rule not flour but wheat is imported 
in such years and milled here. Under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, a quota was established on imports of wheat flour, semolina, 
crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products by Presidential proclamation, 
effective May 29, -1941----The import quota on whéat flour was adopted because of the 
domestic program in support of wheat prices (see digest on wheat).. The quota 
on wheat flour and related products limited imports to 4 million pounds (40,000 
sacks) a year (beginning May’ 29); of this quota 3,815,000 pounds (38,150 sacks) 
were apportioned to Canada. Since the guota was established practically all im- 
ports have come from Canada. ~ For the quota years ended May 28, 1942, 1943,.and 
1945, respectively, Canada practically filled its share of the’ total quota, but 
in 1944 only 3,129 sacks were entered from Canada and in 1946, 13,754 sacks. This 
quota is still in effect. (November 1946) Px 


The United States is on a heavy export basis with regard to wheat flour. i, * 
1938 and 1939, about 70 percent of the total exports consisted of flour made from. 
United States wheat and the remainder of flour from imported wheat which was 
milled in“bonds** ‘Cuba’, the Philippine'Islands, and the Netherlands were the 
principal foreign markets in the prewar period. During 1933-44, the Government, 
through the wheat-flour export-indemnity program, made payments on exports of 
flour, the exports so benefited ranging from a low of 0.4 million sacks in the 
crop year 1935-36 to a peak of 10.1 million sacks in the crop-year 1938-39. The 
export subsidies ranged from a low of. $0.09 per. sack in 1937 to $1.43 per sack in 
1943... Lend-lease shipments accounted for more than half of total exports in 
L943. apenee adibog REE 
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Wheat flour and semolina: United States imports for consumption, by 
kind, by principal sources, 1939 





: Total: 
Kind s value : Principal sources 
Wheat PL OU me ements ARG; O86 CANADA, $55,281; Chine, $1, 4) 
Seno yaar GSTS CANADA, “9391; "Japan, $649 


Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ae" Par. No. 730 
LeU icra 
CHINA 
SOYBEAN AND FHEANUT OTL CAKE AND OTL-CAKE MEAL 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1112.9, 1119.6 


United States production, exrorts, and import., 1937-39 ana 1943 
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: , i Imports for consumption fron-- 
Domestic | 


exports 1/ 








Year }Projuction 
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CHINA | Kwai atung Japan by wexiire 









(mantity (short tons) 





1937 
1938 
1939 
_1943 


771,000 
1,128,000 
4, 3°75 000 
3 ) les 000 


ned. 62) /67\"° 115975 | | yy 
nea. 16,248 8,900 | 4,033 pagal i 
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1927 
1633 
1939 
1943 
l/ Exports: of sovnean: oi) cake and meal only: excorts of reanut oil. cake ren 
free, B 3 [ 
Meat y if’ any, are small, 
2/ Includes 2,212 short tons valued at $68,912 imported from the Dominican 


20,157,000; Neds 

27 135,000 | nea. 401, 328 

39 3 1Ad) 3 000 | L: ogi Se 32 29 . js Gi 5) est 23 
184,607,000, 553,296; 2/299, 346 
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Republic, principal ly free for Goverment upc. 


Sources Production fron otiioiakl statistics of the. U. &. Derartaent or 
Agriculture; exports and imports from, official stetiatics of the U..5. Department 


of Commerce, 


ttem United States tariff Protosed 
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Act of pee) sountry 








a * 
19 50 r 26 
re ow f . } 
Cents per round 


Some 730 
soybean and peanut oil cake and 
ve erie FS af 
T/ Rate of 1/S-cent per pound establishe 3 
in trace agreement with Mexico, effective Be agit nee 
modification after termination of unlimited natic z 
Note.- The duty on soybean oil cake and meal was “equivalent 
1939, io 22. percent ad valorem; .the duty on peanut oil 
alent, on. total imports in:1939,°te 38 percent» ad veloren 
in 1943 te 15° vereent ad valorem. 
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» Subject. to withdrawal or 
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Conment 


Soybean and reanut oil enke and meal are obtained by crushing soybeans and 
peanuts for oil, the main product. Tasy “re siniler to the o11 cakes and meals 
obtained by crushing cottonseed, flaxsced, copra, com germ, and ather vegetable 
oil seed or material. Practicslly ali oil cekes and meals are used for live- 
stock feed, A relatively small quantity cf soybean oil cake and meai is milled 
into flour and is used in the manufacture of plastics and glue. 
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SOYBEAN AND PSENUT OIL CAKE AND OIL-CakE MEAL~—Continued 


In the act of 1920, the tarityY rete of 3/10-cent fer found applic 
ports of all oil cakes and meals. the 945 rate was the same except beet for 
soybean, coconut or copré, r oil cake and mesl, the rate as lowered 
to 1/5-cent rer pound in the trade none rae with Mexico, effective ba el: 30, 
1943, with reservation of right to withdraw or modify the reduction after the 
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termination of the emergency. Both soynean 4nd peanut oil czuke and meals have 
eke imported in peacetime rredominantly from china, A bette ng, and Japun. ee ta 
£ the Jaranese production of oil cakes and meals has bcen- derived from meterials 


nahi: from the Asiatic mainland, 


Of the total value of imports of all oi] exukes and meals amounting to 2.7 
million dollurs annually in 1937-39, 46 percent was copra oil cake snd meal, nest 
of which was free of duty from the Philippines, as comrared with 26 rercent of 
soybean oil cake and meal and 5 percent of peanut ofl caxe and mesl. 


States is on a net export besis with respect to oil cakes end 
together. Normaliy between 5 and 10 percent of domestic rro- 
duction ekes and meals is derived from importcd flaxsced (4 to & cercent) 
and copra (1 to 2 percent). A large part of total exports consists of iinseed 
oil cake and meal obtained from imrorted flaxseed and exported with the oenefit 
of drawpack, 
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production of all oil cakes and meal (3.4 million tons) as coma.red to 55 ver- 
cent in 1943 of total >nroduction of 6.2 million tons. Production of peunut 
oil cake and meal has been ee ely smaull,amounting to about 1.5 percent of 
total »roduction of all oil cake and meal in 1937 and about the sume sercent 
of the increased totil production in 1943. 





PEANUT OTL CAKE AND OTL-CAKE MEAL——Continued 

During > WSY imtorts were cut off from the Asiatic countries. There were 
no im¢ur ts of soybean oii cuke and meal in 1943. Moxico was the most imrortent 
source of reonut oil eske and meal in ] 
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Kwantung, $177,336; CHINA, $151,009; 





: 2 Japan, ti<,013 
e J 
« e 
Ferny we et (iataee 2) ey] } Go PEN. ake on 6 2 iT a) 
Pexnut ol) cake and meal -~------ : 1495895 3: CHINA, $140,2163 Japan, $6,34<5 
r ss Se = eae *y 
: © BRwantung, 8535 
i 
» s 
on. Powel ee sabigcian, 2 a pert ae: ‘ rY ct eS ee ee ae a3 ; 
Source: Official statistice of the U. S.. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 730 


1é3 CANADA 


LINSEFD OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL 


Stat. import class (1939); 


Tete 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





ey 





Imports for consumption from—- 








Year Production : 
= exports All 
| countries | CANADA Japan 
Quantity (short tons) 
1937 —-- 412,000 | 343,545| 12,258 3,327 | 83756 
4.936) oe L€1, 400 228,860! 7,783 2, 42h 5,071 
1939 —— 523,900 263,722 | 4j82h | 3,736 735 
1943 —— 997,000 | 1,959 | -2/ 1,407 | - 4 i 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
ony See 2h a5 ,656 | 4 9,305 | 339 | 112 ee 
boa eee 2/19 7) | 6,253 sate 82 126 | 
Ry ees ee 15.266 7,205 140 | 114 21 
ONS sees JB) AGING: 70 U/ 48 | a = | 





i/ Ireludes 896 tons valued at $28,000 from Australia and 511 tons valued at 


¢20,000 from Mexico. 
2/ 
Raame 


the U. 


Calculated on basis 


of wholesale price at Minneapolis. 


exports 
S. Department of Commerce. 


Production from officiel statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, except as noted; 


and imports from official statistics of 





Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pane (30: 
Vegetable oil cake and oil-cake 
heal, nis.p.f.t 

Linseed ———-______________ 3/10 3/10 CANADA 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 21 percent ad 


valorem. 


Comment 


Linseed oil cake and oilcake meal, byproducts of the flaxseed crushing 
industry, compete with other oil cake and meal in the market for livestock 
feed. The production of linseed oil cake and meal is derendent upon the demand 
for linseed oil. In 1937-39, United States production of linseed oil cake and 
meal amounted to about 12 percent of its total production of all oil cake and 
meal. In this period about 50 percent of production was derived from imported 
flaxseed which came principally from Argentina. Normally the United States has 
been a net exporter of high protein feeds and most of the oil cake and meal ob- 
tained from crushing Argentine flaxseed has been exported to Buropean countries 
with the benefit of drawback of the duty on the seed. Very little oil cake and 
meal derived from domestic flexs-ed is exported. Exports before the war amounted 
to about one-half of the total domestic production of linseed oil cake and meal. 


Lah: 


INSBED OIL CARE AND OIL-CAKS MEAL-Continued 


Normally a large part of imports entcred, and were consumed in, the Pneific 
Coast area. The effect of the tariff in that.area is, ‘to’a large extont, ‘off— 
set by transportation costs from the production centers of the varicus domestic 
oil cakes and meals. 


During the war the production. of. linseed oil eake and meal increased sharply, 
~“""Pe¢ausc of the increase in the demand for linseed oil. This increa a oe largely 
from the expanded production of domestic sce es Because of ne inersase in 
- +. production of all oil cake and meal, the production of Linseed o2 eeke and moal 

remained about the same percentage of total produ uction ofall .oil siuleg end.meal 
~-es-in the prewar period. Imports, although previcusly relatively baie at ey 
dropped sharply. Fxports also de screased sharply during aos war years. Because 
of the greatly increased production of livestock and live poe et 3 the in- 
creased supplies available for the domestic market were readi ily consumed, 
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ies Par, No. 730 
CANADA 
MIXED FEEDS (FOR ANIMaLS) 


Stat. import classes (1939); 1190.2 and 1190.7 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


a ee ~- ee oe ee ee 


Imports for consumption from— 


Ce oe 

















| pio 
| Domestic | ane Fre serae 
Year Production | | All ; Y 
; ro } Sa a ria 
| exports | oan rete esha Ge Mexico 
we _Guantity (short tons) ote gt 
{ i , 
} H i i 
107 wes Hiaeiy abuotintes Tsp Oberoi By boGiNe (fn 305 tu [tay Bsl7% apes - 
938 + PisSheavuses. |, aie oe | 25873 .\rs in Lhe | 1,304 iy 
1939 Le ae i Rsk hoor GEE) ey hO6 bog O43... bei 
1OUR aap n. eo ee Be) 8658! Ae 
ite (collars), » Aeeeiton. ot eibunae 
Ya hios | OSae ee, Cake A ae | RE res ie 
1937 —— | 482,759,000 | 393,936 | 304,424] 14,712 | 285,800 " 
ise = tists pecegie0n, 147,676) 407,504 <| 27,654 ss 
1939 =-—- | 445,426,000 | 637,981 io 231,688 | 153,429 | 69,106 Lb alae 
E94) == | ede Otiyeo! IY 234,996 | Beto 4 65; yiBb abo BUS 





a ne eo a te rr 








hy Includes 15 short tons valued at $5,354 imported duty-free under Public Law 
ell, 78th Congres 


Source: Official statistics of the U. §. Department of Commerce, 





Item : United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act..of 1945 - country 
Lo 3 rate 
ee Percent ad valorem 
Pate (0% 
Mixed feeds, consisting of an ad- 
Misture of grains or grain prod 
ucts With oil cake, oil-cake 
meal, molasses, or other 
La Ee 5 ee ee hoe CANADA 
1/ Bound at 10 percent ad valorem in trade agreement with Canada, effecvive 
January 1936, and reduced to 5 percent in the trade agreement with same country, 
effective January 1939. Rate of 5 percent ad valorem bound in trade agreement 


with Mexico, effective January 1943. 


Comment 


- 


Mixed feeds consist of a mixtuie of grain or grain products such as bran 
ana middlings, with oil cakes anu meai, gluten feed anu meai, distitlers! and 
brewers! grains, screeni anes beet pulp, etc. These products are mixed accord- 
ing to specified formulas as to content of protein, carbohydrates and fat, and 
sold for feedinz dairy Batre: poultry, dogs, una other livestock; tney con- 
stitute a large percentage of totul commerciai concentrates fed to livestock in 
the United States. 


These mixed feeds are produced throughout the United States, but the leading 
States are New York, California, illinois, Missouri, and Ohic. Three-fourtns 
of the commercial production is by firms primarily engaged in the feed-mixing 
business, the remainder is by firms, such «s cereai mills, which have undertaken 
feed-mixing as an outlet for their byproducts, 


126 
MIXED FEEDS (FOR ANDuALS)-Continued 


Tmports from Canada have consisted largely of poultry and dairy soni 


with a value ver ton usually between $20 and $30 (lower than the average value 
of the domestic ott) 3 these from Argentina after 1737 have re ee 
mainly of canned dog food with a value per ton between GEO and o120, Bog food 
contuining grain products, canned or dried and unfit for human consumption, 


E 
was separately oeeeseetch, in United States import statistics beginning with 1939. 
Before 1938, the bulk of the imports of mixed feeds came from Canada, end only 

u small sercentage from Argentina. 


Sxports are usually several times paren 2 than imports, both nevertheless 
ere tess than 1 percent of total production. Normally exports go to a large 


number of foreign markets, the principal ones being Canada, Bermuda, Panama, 
and Cuba. 
During the war, when the demand for mixed feeds was vunusuaily great, 
production increased substantially. The total vclume of imports pemain od at 
about the prewar level, but imports from Argentina dropped sharply while those 


from Mexico increased. 


Mixed feeds: United States imports for cong sumption, by kinds, 
with principal sources, 1939 





Totei value Principal sources 


106 ar is ited Kingdom, 


Mixed feeds (except dog food) : $78,460 : CANADA, »69, 
Mexico, $2,136 


; : $4,469; 


Dog food, unfit for human con- : 
sumption, canned and dried, : : 
containing grain products ---: 153,22& : Are senting, $152,747; New Zealand, 
: BABY 
Source: Official statistics of the U. &S. Department of Commerce. 


127 Par. No. 730 and 731 
BYPRODUCT FEEDS CANADA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1181.0, 1182.0, 1185.0, 1190.0, 1190.1, 1190.3, 
1190.4, and 2945.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imvorts for consumption from-- | 
exports 4 ALL | — CANADA gees hm azil f Mexico: «: 





Year |Productio 
POUR S| 


Quantity (1,000 short tons) 


1937 | 65356 aes L2k, 271 | AP | Ba 16 
1938 Nea. 29 147 102 "| 7 
fit awd! 5 376 347 | uy : eee Bho) Sele 
} i i ’ 


1943 palenks 





Value (1,000 dollars) | 





1937 |182,676 | 266 qoveoT TY Oo STA” kT e ei7 EES hat Maine 
1938 nea. 679 naw BY2 | 1,136 | 1s aes ee WL 
1939 |152,531 fed 8,992 | 7,745 | 550 276 209 
1943 ned. 3/256 10,309 | 9,404 | 4 Efe | OE eee 


' 
i 





a Not strictly comparable with imports. Production data include statistics 
covering the more imvortant feeds such as bran, shorts, and other grain mill 
feeds, dried beet pulp, malt sprouts and dried brewers! grain, and dried dis- 
tillers! grain. 

2/ Feeds, bran, middlings, etc. (other than hay, oil je: and oil-cake meal, 
fish meal for feed, mixed’fecds, and rolled berley for feed) 

3/ Includes 4 thousend short tons valued at 158 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease, principally to Soviet Union. 4/ Less than 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 
Recon 1945 coun try 
1930 rate ie 


paner’{30 
Bran, shorts, byproduct feeds 
obtained in milling wheat 
or other cereals - —— 10% ad ay 5% ad val. CANADA 
val. 
Hulls of cats, barley, buck- 
wheat, or other grains, 














ground or unground 10¢ per 5¢ per 100 do. 
7 100: 1b, Toe of 
Dried beet pulp —-——---—--——-_ $5.00 per $3.75 per do. 
long ton long ton 2/ 
Brewers! grains and malt 
sprouts aaa ——— 95 per $2.50 per ao: 
long ton jong ton of 
Pars 73. . 
screenings, scalpings, chaff, 
or scourings of wheat, flax- 
seed, or other grains or 
seeds: wnground or _ 
ground ——-—~——-— ——— 10% ad 1/ 5% ad val do. 


VELL. 


1/ Ten percent rate bound in trade agreement with Canada, effective January 
1936; rate reduced to 5 percent in trade agreement with the same country, 


effective January 1939. 


2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 


Note.— The duty on total fuerte in 1939 was equivalent to 12 percent on grain 
and to 10 percent on malt sprouts and 


hulls; to 17 percent on dried beet pulp; 


brewers! grains. 


128 
BYPRODUCT FE EDS—Continue od 


Comment 


This group of cight eee classes includes the more important byproduct feeds 
except oil-cakes and meals Three classes of this group include bran, shorts, 

and byproduct feeds ai bai net in milling wheat or other cereals. Two classes in- 
clude screenings, scalpings, chaff or scourings of ees flaxseed, or other 

grains or seeds. The class, malt sprouts and brewers! grains, ihotades dried 
distillers! grains by similitude. Grain hulls and dried beet pulp sre the other 
two classes. 


Wheat, the most important cereal which is milled, normolly yiclds about 72 
percent oes and 28 percent byproducts. These byproducts when combined are _ 
known. as wheat millfeed; when seprrated they are knowm as bran, shorts, middlings, 
and red dog flour. They are used largely in the menufacture of fixed fceds. 


Screenings, scalpings, chaff, and scourings of flaxseed and other grain and 
seeds, commonly known as screenings, ed ot of shrunken and broken kernels of grain 
and other seed,weed seed;mill sweepings,and various ccreal mill byproducts. Most 
products of this class are se epara.ted from the grain at the elevator or mill. 
Sereenings are used primari ily in the manufacture of mixed fecds and are usually 
ground in order to destroy germinetion of the weed secas. 


fol 


Malt sprouts are a byproduct 
a byproduct in the manufacture of 


in the production of malt, and brewers’ grains are 
2] 
Distillers' grains ore 2 byproduct 1 


cohclic beverages principally from barley malt. 
4 the menufacture of alcohol from grains. 
a: 


ipa 
Ae t 
Lthough some of 


These byproducts when produced have a high mo isture content, and 
them is fed in this form, the bulk is dried and used in the manufacture of mixed 
feed. 

. Beet pulp is a byproduct obtained in the manufaccur e of bect sugar. When 
first made the oulp is moist and will spoil within a few yeas Lt now fed.or 
dried. Although “oak siderable moist pulp is ce in some arens, 2 ,arge,part of the 
pulp production is dried to a moisture content of abouts 10 percent or Less. In 
thie form, the a beet pulp can be stored aaa months. The practice of 
eddins beet molasses to the pulp for sale as dricd molasses pilp has increase ed in 
recent yours. Most of the dricd beet pulp is fed to dairy cows. 


Grain hulls are a byproduct of milling and have ea low feeding velue. Oat 
hulls, oosained in the manufacture of ont breakfast foods, «re the most important 
in this cless: walls of rice and buckwhezt are next in importance. Most of the 
hulis are ground and used in mixed on 
ait auc t feeds of kinds in- 
clude’ in this report amounted to 7.2 million tons of which abour 63 percent or 4.5 
d midcltngs, about 28 percene on. 2.0 million Lone, . con= 
sisted of sevesainys, scalpings, <tc., about 4 percent of dried ana molesses beet 
» about 4 percent, of ee distillers’ grains, malt sprouts and brewers! 
grains, and 1 percent of r mill feeds. 


sates production of bypro: 
- wh 
id 


k 
a Fy 


The preduction of byproducts, mia screenings, normally varies with the 
production a the main product. La 1925-29, production of bran an he middlings 
averaged 4.7 wiiiion tons, as compared with 4.2 million tons in 1931-35, and 4.3 
milton tons in 1937-39.  Proéuicuion of malt sprouts, dricd brewers! grains and 
dried @istillers' grain was smail »efore repeal of prohibition in 1°33. in’) 1935. 
they omounted to about 350,000 tons, Gropped. to 280,000 tons 7 and were 
about 300,090 tons in 1939. The annuel average Pratiction ° ied and molasses 
beet pulp in 1926-29 amounted to 154,000 tons as compared with 29% 300 tons in 
1920-33 and 217,000 tons in 1934-37. Statistics of total production of screen- 
ings are not Sree. The percent of screenings in the grain as it-comes from 
the thresher or combine varies from practically none to 20 percent or over. The 
alae entering trade is usually separated from the grain at elevators and mills. 

Many mills heave a feed department to utilize the screenings, grain dust, chaff, and 


in 
ie 
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PYFRODUCT FREDS—Continued 


other offal: ébtained:in milling. In 1939 the production of feed, notiineluding 
prepared feeds, and screenings,.chaff, etc., in the grain milling industry amounted 
te 2.0 million tons as compared with lie 6 million tons in 1937 and 2.3 million tons 


om 


in 1929, | ton he : 


we metas ft rer estat Gos Par 


Wholesale pr ices of these feeds differ to a le irge extent according to their 
nutrient velue especially in the percentage cf protein which they contain. inne 
sener2rl price. level of the byproduct feeds varies with the level of prices: of all 

feeds, including feed grains. . Because of the increasing carry-over of fced 
ernins, the prices of byproduct feeds were about 20. percent lower in 1939 than in 
1937, and slightly lower than in 1935. In 1944 and 1945 prices were about 70 
percent higher. than in.1939. -Of’.the. byproduct feeds grain hulls and certain types 
of screenings have the lowest prices, usuelly. ranging from $1.00 to $10.00 per ton. 
In 1939, the wholesale price of standard spring- wheat bran at Minneapolis was 
#18.65 per ton and at Buffalo $22.30 per ton; of middlings at Minneapolis, $19.80 
per ton; st Chicage, brewers! dried grains were $19.40. per ton and distillers 
dried grains, $ Tek. 2m ‘ton. . 


Imports, ei ee te exce yes of Fle Seed screenings, come prin- 

cipally from Canada and enter the deficit feed consum ing area, of the northeastern 
United States. Flaxseed screenings come principally trom Argentina. 
Imports of fliaxseed screenings, amounting to from.10 to. 20 percent of total imports 
of screenings, enter mainly as part of imports of -flaxsee 2d. and..depend,; peg 
on the quantity of es act imported and not on demand-for. screenings. A large 
part of: the imports of. all: these products is used.in.the-manufacture -of nite and 
poultry: feeds... ae ily, between one-third and cne-half of total imports of bran, 
shorts and middlings sre from milling+in-bond: operations.at. Buffalo,.N. Y.. The 
cuantity of imports of bran: (except bran from. wheat milled-in-bond), dried distiller? 
and brewers! grains, and beet pulp depends largely upon price relationships between 
supplies from Canada and from the North Central States: 


imports of byproduct feeds increased sharply during the drought years 1933- 
365 The reduction cf the duty on all byproduct feeds by the trade agreement 
with Cenada effective January 1, 1939, combined with short crops of oats and corn 
in the northeastern States, and with relatively low foreign prices, resulted in 
sharply increased imports in 1939. Imports cf bran, shorts, and middlings, with 
an average foreign value of $17.00 per ton, and of screenings, with an average 
value cf %4.30 per ton, made up the bulk of the increase. (See table below.) 


The United States is on an import basis with regerd to the byproduct feeds in 
this group. Exports vary from 3 to 20 percent of imports, and amount to less 
than 1 percent of production. Exports normally go to Canada and to Europe. 

During the war United States production of pnyproduect feeds increased. Total 
Sa oye tion a wheat bypr acct feeds, cistillers! dried grains, and brewers’ dried 

tone 19A4 red with 465 million tons in 
1930. The net: plan to increase li eh ae nd livestock products, how- 
ever, required large quantities of or so that in spite of increased production 
of feeds, a shortage of ali feeds develcped, especially in the Northeastern States. 
Imports cof byproducts feeds, however, did not increase, largely because of small 
available supplies in Canada. 


3 
tf 


Under the act of 1922, the rates of duty on the byproduct feeds, except 
bran, niga. byproduct feeds obtained in milling wheat or other cereals, were the 
same as under the act of 1930. The rate of ny on bran, shorts, etc., was re—- 
duced from 15 percent in the act of 1922 to 7 percent ad valorem, effective 
April 6, 1924, by Presidential a. haiah a cost of produetion study was 
made by the Tariff Commission. This rate was raised to 10 percent ad valorem 
under the act of 1930. 
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ae 


aja bypreduct feeds: United: States-imports; for cOnuDIAeD by . 
- kind with Prineipe 4 sources, peas 


























Kind : Total : Principal sources 
2... value : 
SAF af & i a . 
Bran, shorts, and other wheat bye 3 Su 
product fecds, % direc ++ importation: $55 814,253: CANADA, 34,835,052; Argentina 
| ; i £158, 5103 .. Brazil,..$276, 316 
Bran, shorts, and other wheat by- ° 3 
preduct feeds, withdraw from : 
tended mills ---- : 2,038,764: CANADA, $2,038,764 
Byproduct feeds: from milling eraine $ : 
other than wheat —~-~ wane ea: . 80,402: CANADA, $73,759; Argentina, 
| ee : . >: #46,193; Mexico, ‘399 
Malt sprouts.and brewers! grain —~——: 51,429: CANADA, $41,000; Argentina, 
: : 5G, uae Mesheo yf 3,613 
Dried beet pulp -----—-—-----—-----—: 991, 516: CENADA, “223,021, Yugoslivia, 
: | : HlaweaBs .Polend and Denzig, 
: é 36/ "9 L65 
Screenings, scalpings, chaff or is 5 
scourings of grsin or seeds ex- 2% ae 2 : . 
cept flaxseed ---—--- a piace 436, 358: CANADA, B36 6,053; Argentina, $252 
Flaxseed screenings, scalvings, : A 
chaff or scourings --~---------~--- =: 87,676: Argentina, $78,682, CANADA, 
: > $5,525; Uruguay, $3,344 
Grain hulls -----------—---------——-:. 91,162: CANADA, ¢91,109 








Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Hepaenent of Commerce 


Par. No. 733 
131 UNITED KINGDOM 
BISCUITS AND WAFERS, CAKE, AND SIMILAR BAKED ARTICLES 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1075.1 and 1075.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












Imports for consumption from-- 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Value {dcllars) 
Er eeee Meta REE sea ome aetteeT coe oe of pies fee Poche eae 














~ 


Year | Production 








countries 




















1937 — | 553,338,188 973,031 379,126) 199,362 | 62,613 | 5/,,108 | 5 364 
1938. = Nede 1,072,043 310,828! 154,'705 Ld 201 | y 5h,595 | Ue,2de 
1939 - | 574,444,275] 1,073,650| , 286,37 5 | 165,07 | 40,197 27 O41 hee 
1963. nea. — 12/6,265,383 |3/ 119, 491 zs si - | : 








Se 


Biscuits and crackers only. 
Tneludes $5,519,179 exported under lend-lease. 
5 | 


2/ Ineluces imports valued at $74,280 free as en act of international courtesy, 
also dutiable imports valued at $21,284 from Argentina and $16,227 from Cuba. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed ee 
negotiating 
AGo, OD L945 country 


Fares 133 
Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and 
Similar baked articies, and puddings, 
all the foregoing by whatever name 
known, whether or not containing 


chocolate, nuts; fruits, or confec- V/ 
yimaene of any Kind ~--~-------=~--- £10 gues Nh A UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 
This classification includes practically all bakery products, except bread 
and yeast-leavened biscuits. the term "biscuits and jepeve? applies ta what are 
customarily known as unsweetened crackers and sweet cockies. 


Imports consist mainly of specialty types of biscuits and crackers and a 
small quantity of cakes and plum puddings The more perishable baked goods are 


not imported. Statistics of imports by plestes and principal sources are snown 
in the table below. 


Retail prices in New York stores which handle both domestic: and imported. 
baked. goodssindicate:.that as.a rule the imported products sell AP much higher 
prices than the domestic. 


Exports consist largely of sweetened and unsweetened biscuits and crackers. 


Biscuits, wafers, etc.; United States imports for consumption, 


by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


cr en Sw 




















: 2 ne seer at + 
Kind ait Nereis: 3 Principsi sources 
Biscuits ------------~------ ; $161,111: UNITED KINGDOM, $129,067; Netherlands, 
: : #13,914; Belgium, $7,841 
Wafers, puddings, cakes, and: 125,264: Japan, $39,340; UNITED KINGDOM, $36,007; 
other similar baked articles : Netherlands, $15,130 
Scurce:' Official statistics of the U. S Department of Commerce. fompan 
a, ae | 
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Par. No > T34 
CANADA 


APPLES, GREEN OR RIPE 
Stat. import. class (1939): 1311.0 


Ynited States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 
: 1937-39 and 1943 








° T} bs & -b 5 o 
Production : HOMES U.S. ° 
exports 


zn 
Imports 


f : 
Teor ' 
. 
e 





a 








: Ake . ae 4 Bi 
‘ Quantity (1,000 bushels) e/ 
LIAS Sareea ee dyed are 7,901 : ee: 


1938. meee? LOS WILE - 3 sh Bey ot" . 3 26 
1939 ------------- ? 139 5247 sary eur 8,379 : 46 


py yearn ae eel nee aero BES Wor ale er Te: : 269 
Value (1.000 dollars) 

Ly ieee ear re. es FSI el 5 Piha i? me ya p 39 

1938 -------------- ran . 83,851 arg! : 14270 ° Ad 

1939 -----------------: BOsi13,; ‘ek. «gee : 72 

1943  ------- - Rhee ThA ; ‘a6 140 : 72k, 














if Imports usually all from Canada. 
2/0 -Exports in barrels and boxes have been converted to tushels 
3 bushels of 50 pounds each .to the:barrel aad 1 bishel. to the DOR. 
Souree; Production from official statistics of the U. S. Depa 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the Tol Se sae 
of Commerce. oe 


Ttem United States tariff | Proposed _ 

> ae ew Ries negotiating 
weet 1945 bi country 
USS] rate 





Cents per bushel 


oe ah 1s | CANADA, 
if Trade agreement with Caneda, effective January 1936. Reduction continued 
in second trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The equivalent ad valorem of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 
10 percent; in 1943 it was 6 percent. ; 


Pel. 734 : Q F 
Apples, green or ripe -~-----—---- 


5 ct See 


Comment 


es, commercial 


tes are widely grow throughout the ndged Stat 
orcharding has become concentrated in a few favorable areas. eis States, of 
which Washineton, New York, and at are the most important,.‘produce 80 per~_ 
eens of the cron, Anproximete ly 4A vercent of the commercial crop is produced in 
the: -Hastemn Staves, 1° cercent in the Central. States, and 37 percent in the ? 


Western Svates. . During 1954- -~44;, commercial epple production. everagec 120 milijion 
busheis annually, but ranged-from 89 million bushels in 194.3 to 153 mitiion bushels 
innlgags 


There has been a great decrease in the number of apple, trees. in thd Beit, 
30 years; bearing trees ‘alone de éreased 35 percent during, the 493 30's and trees 
not in bearing, 50 percent. This decline in number of trees, which ot be taken: 
as evidence of nation-wide discouragement: in the apple ater ey was not materi-. 
ally arrested by the high prices for apples during the pest 5 years. near 
of trees from the less profitable and largely noncommercial orchards has tended 
to increase the average yield in the remaining orchards which are subject to more 


APPLES, GREEN OR RIPE--Con tinued 


. . = ae , 4 Sen ie ako ete oe Spr ab Bilas p iar: 
intensive cultivation; ifthe last 35 yeiYse tite Increase in yiela per tree ans 
been about 70 percent. During this 30-year period tetai commercial pre cuction 


has not declined materially. However, the failure to plant new trees must 


result in reduced production over the next 10 to 15 years, and smaller sup Lea 3 
will probably result in prices higher then before the war, and large surpluses 
with depressed prices, will probably be less frequent than formerly. 

Per cupita consum upton of apples in the United States hes been steadily 
deciining. This has been caused in part at least by the in nereased compe tition 
of other fruits. In 1909 per capita Cee thes of apples was 63.8 pounds; in 


1939 it was 40.8 pounds, or 36 percent les Thers is no evidence that this 
decline has any tendency to reverse. 


‘Ordinarily United States apple - iinpot ‘ts have been Small compared either with 
domestic production or exports. Imports since 1931 have ranged from 7,000 bush- 
els in 1933 to 603,000 in 1940. ‘The duty was 25 cents a bushel until January 1, 

1936, and 15 cents a bushel thereafter. Imports have heen less since the reduc- 
tion of the duty than before, with the exception of 1340 


Canada has long been the sole or dominant source of imports > with the excep- 
tion of 1935 when New Zealand was the principal supplier.. Argentina and Chile 
have also shipped in small amounts. As mignt be expected from the fact that we 
generally have a large surplus of apples for export, the relatively small imports 
are usually in the nature of a border trade with Canadee 4 


as 


From 10 to 20 percent of the domestic commercial apple production was fror- 


merly exported. From an average of about § million bushels annually in 1919-22, 
exports increased to about 17 million bushels in 1929-32, most cf the gain having 
been from the Western States., In the, middle thirties an average of 10 million 
bushels were exported. The principal foreign markets were the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and France. Tne reduction in exports during recent 


prewar years is attributed very largely to eariit or other restrictions placed on 
American apples by coutitries which were the principal markets. Imperial prefer~ 
ence initiated by the United Kingdom in 19352 gave Bribish Dominions a competitive 
advantage in British markets. As a résuilt Canada replaced the United States as 
Britain's largest supplier of imported apples, and Australia expanded both produc— 
tion and exports thereby adversely affectimg the late-season movement of boxed 


apples from this country. 


> 








After the outbreak of the present war Canada attempted to recoup some of her 
export volume, lene was cut severely because of the United Kingdom fruit embargo, 
by increasing appie marketings in the United States. Imports from Canada during 
19490 rose to 582,000 bushels and stimulated numerous protests from American pro- 
ducers. 

As a result a so-called "gentlemen's agreement" was initiated in October 1940, 
when two representatives of the Unitec States Department of Agriculture were sent 
to Ottawa. . Out of their discussions with Canadian officials came an understanding 
that Canadian exports of spples to the United States would not exceed a maximum of 
around 650,000 boxes during the 1940-41 season. Although similar agreements were 
made during following years, short crops end war demands kept imports from reaching 
the quota. |‘ This arrangement has been respected by Canadian shippers within 


~ 


limits satisfactory to the United States, aithough about 2 million busheis were 





entered in 1944 to meet war needs. The informal egreement was. not ' renewed 
for the 1945-46 season, owing to ext tremely short crops in Canada end the Unit ted 
States, For the pr resent iii 1940-47, the agreement provines Lor the export, 
from Canada to the United States of 1 pillion bushels of packed auples, ana 2 
million bushels of site cose apples, with an additional 250 thousanc bushels for 


ither fresh market or processing at he option of the Camadian industry. 


: Par. No. 734 
134 | if CANADA 


APPLES, DRIED 


Stat. import’ class (1939): 133.01 ashe eee: gue f “e 9 aor ¢ «itd 


ei rome vem hn eee 


United States production, exports, ‘snd imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








ign | Tinports. for consumption from—— 
“Domestic <j ee ee wisit Te ge 








Year. : ‘Production oy Sieh; eee babe: AL nal | TATA eG , oe} . fi Keeani 4 4 
at | Seuss, : “sain gs [ Sa Cae countries | CA ADA f de 5 Chile AYrgeruine 
Sota Quantity (pounds 
= 1 eye ie ae ai ree lao PTS cat i a.” Gackn en a 
1937 -2-4 63,935,000. 25,082,679 | Fi ee +g ed ee onan E 
1938 -- nea. 25,699,499 | é hab = ~ 
1939 —--| 59,773,000 | 25,498,590 | an e | Se Hy 
ee Nea. 7,300 ALE 293,413.) 189,050 | 2,820 | 1,543 





1937 ---| 4,578,000 22191, 167 7 | 

970 42 nea. 1,855,372 | bell 7" a fe 

1939 =| 3,512,000 | 1,894,140 | 2s | - | us ie 

1943 --- Mieis at 2,502, 398 | 2/ Cayce eg AO | 493 | Gi 
i | H i 


1/ Includes 17,084,397 pounds, valued at $2,456,166, exported under lend-lease. 

af Includes 42,220 pounds, valued at $7,059, imported duty-free as an act of 
international courtesy, all from Canade,. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 ate 





Pars (3h 
Apples, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated ~—----~-~---~~--~—-~---~----~— e i : CANADA 
Note.- In 1943, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of 2 cents per 
pound on the duty-paid imports was 18 percent. The average value uttributed to 
domestic production in 1939 was less than 6 cents a pound; compared to this vilue 
the duty wag equivalent to 34 percent.ad valorem. : 


Comment 


Drying of applies takes place in all countries where apples are grown but the 
only commercial producers and exporters of importance are the United States and 
Canada. In 1939, 46 percent of the domestic ovuiput was produced in California, 
34 percent in Washington, and 6 percent in New York. Actuai production probably 
exceeded the totals shown in the table, us the Census has not reported the output 
of any factory which produced ¢ value of Less taan 5,000. 


Exports in 1937-39 amountca to approximately 45 percent of the reported 
domestic production. The most important foreign markets were the Netherlands, 
France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Denmark. The Netherlands took nearly 
40 percent of the exports, but before 1935 Germany took nearly 50 percent. 

Imports of dried apples into Germany after 1935, but before the war, although 
mueh reduced, were obtzined largely from Canada and Yugoslavia. Except for 

small quantities of dried apples imported from Canada, Chile, and Argentina during 
the war, there have been no imports into the United Stetes. 
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APPLES, DRIED-Continued 


In addition to Canada, producers and potential exporters of dried apples 
are Australia, Tasmania, Argentines, and Chile. The Canadian output in 1937~=39 
averaged 6 million pounds annually as compared with 55 million for the United 
States. Exports from Canada have fluctuated widely and héve gone to the same 
countries as those from the United, States. ...Canadian.exports declined in «=~ 
recent years and in several years Canadian imports, ‘almost wholly from the | 
United States, huve exceeded exports. In ‘the two trade. agreements with Canads, 
the Canadian duty on dried apples was reduced, successiviy, ,from 25 to.15 per- 
cent. After each reduction, in 1936 and again in 1939, imports..£rom the United 
States increased, but the increases were not permanent and may have been due to 
other causes. United States exports of dried apples. to-Canada before: the war, 
in thousands of pounds were as follows: 1934, 32; 1933, 2333. 1936, 263; 

1937, 209; 1938, 26; and 2939, 168. ve ee ee. 2: 
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Pat. No. 734 
ace CANADA 
APPLES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CANNED 
APPLES AND APPLESAUCE) 


Stat. import class (1939): "133.02 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1 


‘Oo 
NN 









Imports for consumption from-- 








Domestic 



























Year _Preduction All pane . 
oxports a Japen: are Ching, ofc! CANADA, 
countries | ; { ; i ~ . 
| Scanvery Vooitine, Se GrHenMsetyS Chet ar aE 
qoemenenseas Aa ae Sa a a 3 ER ee or RS a ER a ae | 
- ' i i : ‘ 
1937 mn 191,805,000] 13,365,000! - =| co fot 4 
1938. —-} Bee 13,519, ,000| me theacl me | * 
1943 abe Nees kage tool 2/ 32,065 | 103 we 1,914 
i _— 
| Value (dollars) 
1937 = 9,236,000 623,000] os - “Sy - 
1938 rer « Ye che 596, Gor = { = | aa! 
1099 == : 6,154,000] (742, 000), 126 | 95") Pets r 
1943 eee | ' ne&e 320 y Ad | fe Z 3 eof | | Th | Sa = ' 2 9490 
| | | : i i 
1/ Includes 2,974,522 pounds valued at $240,862 exported under lend-lease. 
Pag Includes 31,259 pounds valued at #2,437 entered free as an act of inter- 
nationel courtesy-—all from Canade. 
Source: Official. statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United. States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 





country 
ae 7 ° 
rian prepared or preserved, and 
n.s.p.f. -------- ~~—~ = -~- 23 25 CANADA 
Note.- In 1939 the ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of 24 cents per 
pound on the small total imports wes 30 percents: in 1943 it was 15 percent on 
the duty-paid imports. In 1939 the average val of domestic preduction was 


4 
under 4.2 cents a pound; compared to this value, the duty was equivalent to 
nearly 60 percent ad valoren. 


In the United States, commercial production of _opples S, prepared or preserved, 
consists of canned epples and canned applesauce. In 1939 about 55 percent of the 
output consisted of appleseuce and 45 percent of canned apples Pennsylvania . 
leads in the manufacture of canned apples, followed by Washing oe. New York, and 
Oregon; New York leads in the manufacture of canned apple sauce, usually supply- 
ing about half of the pack. 


In 1937-39 about 7 percent of the reported United States production wes ex- 
ported; 90 percent of the exports went to the United Kingdom. The exports te 
Canada were insignificant. Ireland, the Netherlands, and the Philippines were 
of some importance as markets. In the United Kingdom, under the Ottawa agrcement 
of 1932, apples, preserved in syrup, from the United States were dutiable at 3s. 
6d. per 112 pounds (about 76 cents per 100 pounds) and imports of canned apples 
were dutiable at 25 percent, whereas imports of both from Canada were frees of at 
In 1937 the United States was supplying nearly all of the British imperts of aprlies 
in syrup (about 5 million pounds). Canada, however, supplied two-thirds and the 
United States one-third of the 14 million pounds of hither canned apples" imported 
by the United Kingdom. There was a severe slump in United States exports of 
canned apples and epplesauce in 1940 and 1941 because of the prohibition placed 
by the United Kingdom on these products from “‘oNsterling countries in November 


1939. 
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APPLES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CANWNED 
APPLES AND APPLESAUCE)-Continuod . 


Canada is second as a producer cf canned apples. It normally had an outrut 
less than 20 “percent of that of the United States, but in 1939 Canadian production 
was 47 million rounds. compared with 16 million in 1938; .21 million pounds of the 
output in 1939 was exported... In 1941, owing to the restriction on exports to 
the United Kingdom sand the loss of other markets, output was back to 13 millicn. 
“Tn the trade agreements of 1936 and 1939 with the United States, the Canadian 
duty was reduced from 5 cents to 4 and 3 cents per pound respectively. The 
reduction had no apparent effect on exports of canned app nles and applesauce from 
the et aes to Caneds. 


‘There have . been virtunlly no imports of canned Aad and applesauce. A 
smoll quantity imported from Japan and China in 1939 pabeln consisted of spe- 
cialtiecs for consumption by nationals of those countries 


Pars Nes 735 


138 CHINA. 


DRIED APRICOTS 


Stat. import class (1939); 133.12 


United States production, experts, and imports, 1937-39 ond 1943 











Imports for consumption from-- 
ve 
x ' 





Domestic 
exports 


CHINE. | Hong Kong Syria 


Production | 
} \ 






Quantity (pounds) 





1937 =| 70y643,022 | 38,048,591 - 3,320. | 300 2,060 | 960 
1938 = ite DWeGs i 305 333594 2,010 1,790 220 - 
1939 =-| 71,775,450 | 32,649,79 3,012 | 15595 400 | 162 
1943 — mise, | AAG, 207,20 sp oa ai ais : 











1937 — | 7,773,286 3,228, 84 466 | 5 | 
1938 -—- nea. | 3,°790,48 peers 198 | he iat 
1939 — 8,015,392 | 3,697,202 cls | 168 | 53 | 22 
ca) eee es '2/3,045, 584 wed shad e's 4 ss 


t 
‘ : 





1/ Includes 15,297,373 pounds valued at $2,858,877 exported under lend-lease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





LT tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par, 735 
Dried apricots ~----~-----—----~ Ps a CHINA 


Note.— In 1939, the duty of 2 cents per pound wes equivalent to 18 percent 
ad valorem. 


Comment 


About two-thirds of the apricot crop in California, where 90 vercent of the 
United States crop is located, is dried. The output is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, ranging in the 1930's from 17,000 to 37,000 tons. An average of 50 per- 
cent of the output has been exported. The United States supplied about 70 per- 
cent of the dried npricots in world trade, but inasmuch as only the small pro- 
duction and exports of Australia and South Africa are comparable with the domestic 
product, the United States has almost a world monopoly of the trade in the better 
gredes of fruit. The principal export markets before the war were France, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netheriands, and Canada. Until the 1934-35 season, 
Germany was by far the most important market. 


ry 


The most important foreign producers and exvorters of dried apricots are 
va . + ; i 
Iran, the Soviet Union (producer only), the Union of South Africa, Australia, 
and Syria. China is neither an actual nor potential vrceducer of importance. 
a p fy 


ad) 


United States imports of dried apricots ire insignificant ond consist of 
fruit from China (including Hong Kong) and Syria, prebably mostly imported for 
consumption by nationals of those cowmbtrios. It is even questionable whether the 
imports from China were dried apricots as they may have been reclassified after 
entry. The same holds true for those of Syris which in the past consisted chicfly 
of apricot leather which was held dutiable as "apricots, prepared or preserved" 
(T.D. 48.165, February 20, 1936). There is little likelihood of imports coming 
from Iran as they are considered inferior to the domestic. Although South 
Africa and Australia produce dried apricots which compare favorably in quality with 
the domestic, they enjoy tariff advantages in the United Kingdom and the Dominions, 
and their output is sc small that they cannot supply even the demands of those 
markets. 
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Par. No. ‘736 
139 CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM 
BLUEBERRIES (SUMMARY DIGEST) (Newfoundlans &.Labradcr) 
(See separate digests which follow on natural, frozen, and canned blueberries) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1312.0, 133.18, 133.22 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


| | | ~ ae Imports for consumption from— 
| wey gel 


Producticn ee 
exports igen toes : 
‘countries | | ‘gabe vy} 


Quantity (1,000 













1937 
1938 
1939 
1943 





There were probdably no exports of natural and frozen blueberries before the 
; exports of canned blueberries, if any, were small, 
2/ Production data are for natural blueberries only as reported by the Censusys 
in 1939 about 30 percent of the reported production was marketed fresh; 7 percent 
frozen; and the remainder canned. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 
Act of Se country 
1930 rate 
Par, '736 
Blueberries: we . 
In natural condition -----—---~-—- 1}¢ lb. Et lb. CANADA 
EG RETA OED IIM ntae 8 orm nell aces 53 1734 2/ UNITED KINGDOM 
" G TANALA hes 
‘Prepared or preserved, n.s.p.f. -- 35% 173% 3/ CANADA - 
1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
2/ Trade agreements with Canada and the United Kingdom, both effective January ° 
19395 rate previously reduced to 25 percent in the first trade agreement with 
Canada, effective January 1936, 
3/ Trade agreement with Canada, ef Pree iiae Janu ie 19393 ate previously reduced 


Pre 25 percent in the first trade agreement with Canada, Lae January 1930. 

Notee— The ad valorem equivalent of the Pp bake of 1 cent per pound on 
total imports of natural blueberries in 1939 was 19 percent; in 1943 it was 6 
percente 


Comment 


In 1939 United States consumption of marketed blueberries was 26.5 million 
ounds,: of which 15.5 million were produced in the United States and 11 million, or 
’ p ? 
42 perecnt, were imported. Blueberries are marketed in the natural, frozen, and 


rw 


canned state; distribution of consumption of the 3 classes in 1939 was as follows: 


ak A o-aeale 140 
ee ao ee BLUEBERS TES ( SUMMARY DIGEST )--Continued | Se. ite 


(in thousends of pounds) 





Domestic imported Total 

Natural --------- mane 5,048 Us bO0b ui 6,056 

(  Frogen -------- ena eo Ok ae 9 329. 104439 
wii, "Preserved (canned) ---—-—- _9,364 ees 9,432 
TS pLe i; 00 : Ss 20,523 


-In-1939 about 70 percent of the domestic crop was grown in New England, sani 
63 percent in Maine alone; New Jersey, Michigan, New Hampshire, passec ts, and 
New York ranked-next in importance. Most of the Jomestic production of frozen blue- 
berries and 82 percent of the canned blueberries originated in Maine. Th le produc- 
tion of New Jersey, nearly 10 percent of the total crop, consisted mostly of culti- 
_wated .berries, whereas. in the other States most of the crop was wild. However, in 
some aveas, as in Maine, where woodland is burnt over expressly to ma room for 
blueberries. the- berries are referred to 2s cultivated, ~~ 


1 
2 


Before the war, imports of the natural and preserved blueberries were received 
almost entirely from Canads, ae frozen berries came from both Canada and Newfounc- 
land, with Newfoundland the principal source. In Genade, blueberries are produced 
eel eee ally: in. the Maritime. Provinces; in Ne woundland , in the region around Ste 
Johns. ‘Harvesting and marketing in Canada arecerried on, under much the same condi- 
tions as in Maine. MThe crop in Newfoundland, picked largely on government—orned 
lands, is almost all frozen befcre shipment. The size of the crop in Canada, and 
to 2 much greater extent in Newfoundiand, is determined by the seascn, and the 
quantity harvested, by conjitions in the princ sipal i markets 3 ee ae large 
quantities remain unhervested,. Total production in the two countries is not knom. 
cte 


MS how! 


8 


United States in of the natural and “frozen blueberries have been closely 
related, In the oats 1930's, imports of the two classes were of about equal 
importance, but by 1939, in line with the Meats popularity and demand for frozen 
fruits in general, 85 percent of the combined imports were frozen berries. Imports 
of this class increased from 2 million pounds in 1931 to 11 million in 1940. In-~ 
ports of fresh berries, on the other hand, remained virtually stationary, and it 


t 


was only during the war that these imports increased, principally because shipments 


of frozen berries from Newféundland fad been inte erupted. 

Changes in the duties on blueberries have been of considerable-impaertance in 
their eifect on imports, The ‘reductions in duty on frozen blueberries ine1936 and 
1939 probably only accelerated the upward trend of the-impo rts ¢ of such berries, but 
the. 1939 reduction on fresh blueberries had no apparent, immediate effect on the 
volume ‘of imports. ‘During the war (1943), however, the 17} pe pers duty cn the 
frozen berries at the high unit value of 16.9 cents per pound was equal to abcut 3 
cerits per ‘pound, whereas the specific duty on the natural berries at a unit value of 
17.1 conts per pound was only 1 cent. jhis was an important additional factor in 
causing the sharp increase in imports o: f° the natura berries in 1943 and since, 


Imports of prepared or preserved (canned) blueberries evidently responded 
promptly to the first reduction in juty made in the Canadain trade agreement of 1936, 
but there was nc response in 1939 when the reduction was even more pronounced. The 
wartime demand for food in the United Kingdom which tock most of the Canadian surpius 
. cared berries was a more important tector than the reduced duty: in the’ United 

2a LOBs | 


141 
BLUEBERRIES (SUMMARY DIGEST)—Gontinucd 


In considering possible reducticns in the duties on the three classes of blue 
berries, special regard should be given to the disparities which have resulted from 
the fact that the duty on fresh berries is specific, 1 cent per pound, while that 
on frozen berries (as also on canned berries, which are much less importent in im 
port trade) is ad valorem, 173 percent. Before the war, when the pricsof bluc- 
berrics were relatively low, the specific duty was not materially different in, ad 
valorem equivalent ffrom the ad valorem rate. During the war prices rose greatly, 
and the ad valcrem equivalent of the specific duty on the fresh blueberries became 
only about cne-third the ad valorem rate on the frozen; a difference cf abcut 2 
cents per pound was invclved, the ad valorem rate on frozen berries being equivalent 
te about 3 cents per pound as against the l-cent rite on the fresh berries. This 
is one reascn, thcugh perhaps not the chief reason, why imports of fresh berries 
during the war increased greatly while those of frezen berries declined. 
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J Par.No. 736 
BLUEBERRIES, NATURAL OR FRESH CANADA 
Stat. import class (1939): 1312.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










imports for consumption from-— 


Newf. and 
Labrador 

















Produc— Domestic 
tion L/ exports 






Year Cy 


countries 












CANADA 











Quantity (1,000 pounds) 


V/ Total United States repcrted production, of which in 1939 approximately 30 per- 
cent,or 5 million pounds, were marketed in the fresn or natural state. Production 


quantities converted from quarts at 1.75 pounds per quart. As to accuracy cf the 
reported production, see text. 2/ Probably none. 3/ Less than #500. 


Source: Official statistics of: the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
nepotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 736 An 
Blueberries, in natural condition ---- 1+ ofl CANADA 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 1 cent per pound in 1939 was 
19 percent; in 1943 it wes 6 percent. 


Comment 


In 1939 United States production of blueberries (including huckleberries), as 
reported by the Census, was nearly 16 million pounds (quarts converted at 1.75 
pounds), but this figure probably understates actual production. As nearly 11 
million pounds were canned and frozen, only about 5 million pounds of the recorded 
output remained to be marketed in the natural state for immediate consumpticn, 
but the quantity actually so marketed wes probably mich larger. 


Nearly all of the imports of natural or fresh blueberries have come from 
Canada. In 1939 they amounted to 1.6 million pounds, or to about 24 percent of 
total reported consumption of fresh blueberries. During the 1930's the imports 
had remained virtually stationary despite wide variations in the size of the 
Canadian crops. During the war, owing largely to the shortage of frozen berries 
caused. by interruption of shipping from Newfoundland, imports of fresh berries in- 
creased greatly; in 1940 and 1941 they were double those of 1939. In 1943 imports 
from Canada reached the unprecedented amount of 13 million pounds; in 1944 imports 
of the fresh blueberries fell to 7 million pounds, but in 1945 they were 22 million 
pounds. Increase over prewar imports was due to several fact Ors; prominent among 
them a general shortage in the United States of fresh fruits and of fruits for proc- 
essing, restricted canning materials, and facilities. An added factor which 
accounts also for the substantial decline in the imports from Canada of frozen and 
preserved blueberries was the relatively more favorable specific duty on fresh ber- 
ries at 1 cent per pound (equivalent to 5.6 percent ad valorem in 1943) as compared 
with the ad valorem duty of 17 percent on the other two classes (equivalent to 3 
cents per pound on the frozen in that year). In 1939, before the development of 
high wartime prices for Canadian blueberries, the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific duty was approximately 19 percent, or a little higher than the ad valorem 
rate on frozen berries 
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Par. No. 736 


y 49 


pod : UNITED KINGDOM 
BLUEBERRIES, FROZEN rye Psp Died Caen 
(Newfoundland ana 
CLabredor) 
CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.18 


United States production, exports, and imports , 1937-39 and 1943 



















| ele ‘Waneante ve it Imports for SAdaMRGLIGA @xohed || 
Year |! Production ! xports | All |, NaNO —— 
vas “8 | ae 2 ahh TNE CANADA © I VN rweay ‘ s ‘ 
wi aoe Ht oy ADIN | “paces peepee 


Quantity (1,000 pounds). 









1937 1 ae gee Or) ae es eo 1 
1938 Lend: FBO. os eee | 2,034 6 
1950 celal OG Maccit. 2/ | 9320 Perewess 1,278 18 
1943 45533 Sgn ll Ais gg ele A : 





Value (1,000 dollers 






yorae) 











1943 4,00 


603 | 3 





* | | | 
1937 | No : : | | 
1938 avail- {| avail- ei per | a | i | 
1939 apie: al) ape 2/ | hea cae ek é | 
| 





a Total imports in 1944, 3.2 million pounds, and in 1945, 4.7 million pounds, 
valued at 668 thousand dollars and 934 thousand dollars, respectively. 


2/ Probably none. 3/ Less than $500. 
Source: Production from vestern Canner and Packer Ye earbonk, 1945; imports from 


official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 








item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1539 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 736 
Blueberries, frozen -~-----~-~ eee BS ay 73 UNITED KINGDCM 


CANADA 


ay Trade agreements with Canada and the United Kingdom, both effective January 
1939; rate previously reduced to 25 percent in the first trade agreement with 
Canada, effective January 1936. 


Comment 


In line with the general trend of the frozen fruit industry of the United 
States in the late 1930's, there was a rapid growth in the domestic output of 
frozen blueberries (including huckleberries); this was further accelerated during 
the war by the interruption of imports from Newfoundland. In 1943 nearly 90 per- 
cent of the domestic output was produced in the East (mostly in Maine) and the 
remainder, consisting largely of huckleberries, in the State of Washington. 


Newfoundland was the principal source of imports of frozen hlueberries before 
the war but during the war, owing to interrupted shipping connections, Canada 
became the chief source of the reduced total imports. Newfoundland will probably 
again become the chief source, partly because of its convenience to the New York 
and Boston markets and partly because of the superior quality of its berries. 

Wild blueberries are available in Newfoundland and Canada in great abundance when 
the season is favorable, but there has been considerable fluctuation in the size 
of the crops and consequently also in exports of fresh and frozen berries. 


LA4 


BLUEBERRIES, FROZEN-~—Con tinued 


en eee the ene, market. for frozen blueberries has been limited to... .... 


the large cities “of the eastern seaboard. bat, with the growing popularity of 
frozen-fruits- din. -general. -and-d4nereased facilities for their distribution, it. 
should eventually extend to other; cities and areas. Thus, the upward trend of 
consumption and imports may be expected to’ continue and imports 4 “@- dake iy Yo 3 
constitute «= larger and ‘larger ‘percentage of domestic consumption of the frozen 
berries even at present rates of duty. si 

To what pecigese the reductions in the duty on frozen blueberries, effective 
in 1936 and 1939, r ‘espectively, resulted in larger imports is difficult to deter- 
mine as the trend in imports had been strongly upward for several years previcus 
to the first _reduction-~see general report. 
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Par. No. 736 
145 | CANADA 
BLUEBERRIES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CANNED) 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.22 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| Imports for consumption from-- 
Newi oundilan 


Alt CAN k 
NADA : ee 
countries " 1d Labrador! 


Domestic 
exports 





Year Production 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





1/ Small, if any. 2/ Less than 500. 


source: Official statistics of t 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
/ negotiating 
ReUMOD 1945 country 
1930 — rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pare (156 
Blueberries, prepared or pre- ey 
served, a.s.p.f. --~----- aan 85 + 173 CANADA 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective Jenuery 1939; rate previously 
reduced to 25 percent in the first trade agreement with Canada, effective January 


1936. 
Comment 


Before the war, considerably more than half of the reported domestic blue 
berry crop was canned. The output was irregular, as it was affected by the size 
of the crop of wild blueberries and by imports of the frozen and canned. Prob—- 
ably there will not be much increase in the output of canned blueberries in the 
future because of the increasing consumer preference in favor of frozen berries. 


Imports of preserved blueberries increased from 95,000 pounds in 1935 to an 
average of 514,000 in 1936-37 (the reduction in the duty to 25 percent by the 
first agreement with Canada probably contributed to the increase); they declined 
to 284,000 pounds in 1938, possibly because cf a combination of a poor crop in 
Canada and the business recession in the United States. During the war years, 
1939-42, imports declined to an average of 90,000 pounds and ceased entirely in 
1943; this decline was probably related to increased Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom. 


Future imports of prepared or preserved blueberries from Canada will probably 
be determined to a considerable extent by the size of the exports from that coun~ 
try to the United Kingdom. 
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STRAWBERRIES, NATURAL 


Stat. import class (1939); 1512.3 


United States production, aS eng imports for consumption, 
1937-39 and 1943 | 























: $ : Imports 
Domestic ne 
pore OBE ; -roductio 2 : (all from 
; = EEOURCEA SD exports i/ \ i a 
Hy s . “4 . we da . 
: Quantity 
1937 ----------~-—-: 389,124 : 5 oe 3 1,085 
1938 -—---------—---: 359,028 : 4,868 : 510 
1939 ------ cueintncemmnemnad ue G 520) : STeoyae : 378 
1943 --~--------- —? 20 3s cee ‘ 25503 ; 136 
: _... Value (1,000 dollars 
1937 --—------~-—--: 32,047 : MY a A : pre 
IO cy Ze GOO axis: oh ae 41 
1939 rene » 28,746 bu iainas 3 20: 
LIAB -—--- es . £4,208 : £20 : ee) 
imports into rnada from the United States (very ia exports go to other 


countries), converted to United States currency by applying the following facters 
for the Canadian dollar: 1938, %0.99419;, 1939, i). 060185 and 1943, $0.90909. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Ye ge of 
Agricuiture;. exports from official import statistics of Canada; _ imports from _ 
official statistics of the U. 5. Department, of Commerce. 


Item yesh’ United States tariff ~ Proposed. 
Ayton nl... mt enor earn.» 
Ret ee ee country = 
4930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 736 
Strawberries, in their natural y 
condition or in brine -----—--- lj Y/ 3/2 CANADA 


l/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the rate of duty on total imports in 1939 
was ll percent; in 1943, with mech higher prices, it was ..5 percent. 


Comment 


Strawberries for marketing in’ the’ fresh’ or natura. gtate, are-grown in every 


State of the Union. . The larges BCLERLES grown in the South, are for the pro-- 
duction of early or out—-of—se &50n fruit Tor aorthern markets. (The most important 
producing States are Louisiana, Arkansas, See essec, Oregon, fichigan, and Florida. 
The Oregon crop is used largely for processing (freezing, canning, etc.). The 
shipping season begins in Florida in eae “proceeds northward with the seasons, 
and in general ends sbruptly in June. calf ernias nowever, markets small guanti- 
ties in every month, and Michigan ships a few cars in July. In 1937-39, 30 per- 
cent of domestic shipments were made in April, 44 percent in May, and 4 percent in 
June. The bulk of the fresh strawberry shipments, inclucing exports, move from 
south to north. 





LAT 
STRAWBERRIES, NATURAL—Continued 


The foreign trade in, fresh strawberries is virtually limited to Canada, with 
which there is 2 seasonal exchenge. Early strawberries are exported to Canada 
and late: strawberries are imported from Canada. . Imports usually enter in July 
when the domestic season, except for the shipments from Michigan, is about over. 
Exports before the war were. about eight times as large as- imports. 


Unit values of both the export ts ang the imports, based on ’Canadiar 
States import statistics, respectively, averaged approximately 8 cents { 
rency) per pound in 1936-38; . in 1939.the American strawberries imported in 
Canada were valued at about 7.4 cents per pound and the Canadian berries imported 
into the United States at approximately 6.9 cents per pound. 


' Fhe tendency of strawberry shipments te go north will continue te be an 
important fector in determining the. direction in which the bulk of strawberry 
shipments between the United States and Canade will move in the future. 


Conformably to the two-way trade in fresh strawberries between the United 
States and Canada, the first trade agreement with Canada, effective. January 1, 
1936, provided recipesee” concessions on strawberries: The United States tariff 
rate was reduced by. 40 percent to 3/4 cent per pound (equivalent on total imperts— 
from Canada--in 1936 to 8.5 percent ad valorem, and in 1937 to.9.9 percent ad 
valorem); and Canada's intermediete tariff rate, applicable to imports from the 
United States, was reduced from 20 percent to 15 percent ad valorem, the regular 


Guty, however, being much less than the so-called cumping duty based on an arbi- 
trary me Ey In the second trade agreement with Canade, effective 
‘ A 3 
January 1, 1939, the United States renewed its concession, binding the rate of 
duty at 3/4 cent per pound; and Canada reduced its duty on strawberries from the 
y J 


1 


United States to a rate of 10 percent ad valorem, with « reservation, however, 
that the value for duty could be fixed, for a period of not more than 6 weeks in 
any year ending March 31, ot a figure exceeding the invoice value by not more 
then 1-3/5 cents (Canadian) per pound. </ 





Canads reserved the right to establish an "advance" in ditiable value 
exceeding the invoice value by not more than 80 percent of the lowest advance 
imposed on strawberries during the celender years 1933 to 1935, inclusive. 

2/ Canada also reserved the vight, after consuitstion with the United States, 
to substitute (for strawberries and other specified fresh fruits and fresh vege- 
tables) a system of specific duties not more burdensome on imports from the United 
States than the system provided for in the agreement. 
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146 UNITED KINGDOM 
. OID Pores ne ay ls Mer fe va g ie 
LINGON AND "OTHER" PERRIFS, NATURAL (Wewfoundlang 
-Labrador) 
CANADA 


Stat. import classes’ (1939): 1312853. 1312.9 


United Sicxtes rroducticn, exports, and imports, 195'7-39 and 1943 








Imports for consumrtion from-- 





. Ne 
|. ¥ear Production 2/| Domestic | 


exports & 





pil | yc Bes, FOUND - 

1 LAND ANI 
PENS ap a8 0 yan ANE amo, aan tial 
, | Quantity {1,000 pounds) 


1939 --- 
1943 --- 





| 
1937 --- 

| 

| 





Ss production of all berrics, axcert blueberries und strawberries. 
2/ United States statistics not available. Represents Cenadian imports from 
the United Stites of crunberries end "other" berries, of which cranberries consti- 
tuted 98 percente Values have been converted to United St. tes dollars at the 
following rates, 1938-$0.99419; 1939--@0 900185 and 1943-"0.90909. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, excert 


1/ United State 


m 


noted. 











Item United States toriff Proposea 
negotiating 
Act .of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per round 
Par. 736 
Berries, edible, in their natural 
condition or in brine: , 
Lingon or cartridge berries ----- lz Ys /9 UNITED KINGDOM 
Other berries (except biue-~ ay 
berries and strawberries) -----~- 1g - af 3/k CANADA 
1/ Trade. agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January , FOaG. 


'Notes— The ad valorem equivalent of the rate of duty on re of lingon or 
partridge berries in 1939 was 12 percent; in 1943, percent. The ad velorem 
equivalent of the rate of duty.on imports of "other" berries in 1939 was 8 percent; 
in 1943, 3 percents 


Comment 


_. This digest does not cover strawberries, the most importent berry in United 
.States production and exports, nor blueberries, which are of considerable imrort- 
ance in domestic preduction end the leading berries in the import trade (seo 

separate digests on these kinds of berries). 


The lingon or rartridge berry closely resembles a small dark cranberry in 
flavor and aprearance and is used for the same Bene sral purposes. It grows wild 

in the subarctic regions of the Northern Hemisphere and as far south as Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. It is ebundant in Canada and Newfoundiand. In the United Stites, 
production (i.c. gethering) of lingon berries is. confined to a few relatively smail 
aress bordering the Dominion of Canada where it-is largely consumed locally. fm 
ports of lingon berries to some extent compete with dome tic production of cran- 
berries. Cranberries are produced commercially in Massachusetts, New Jerse, 
Wisconsin, and Orcgon. 
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LINGON AND "OTHER® B siasiaaisai NATUR AL---Continued 


° 


Before the war, imrorts of lingon berries avereged about 800,000 rounds ve 
annually’ and:were more than offset by exports of about 2. miliion-pouncs of cran- 
berries, virtually all-of which went to Canada. The value of the exports of | 


a 
cranberries was about 5 times that of the imports of lingon berries. . 


Oe 


The trade in "other" berrics hes been mainly with Canada, and exports and im- 
forts have been seasonal... Exports havé consisted principally of early raspberries, 
blackberries, loganberries, «nd youngberries, and the imports have consisted of 

1 


later ripening berries of the same general class. This trade was insignifica ant 
before the war and is not ilikely to. incresse much, if any. 


‘ 


Lingon and "other" berries: United Stxtes proauction, - SAF eRe 
and imrorts, by principal: sources, 1939 2/ ° -" 














— 
ney 


¢> United © UNE tLse * Una ted States 4 impor “ts. for, aaa from-—— 
2 














: Ta ces : Tatoos s he BWROUNDLAND? Aas . -) 
: production. exports countries SAND LABRADORS : 
Lingon -: ee gee : : : : 
berries. | : : 2 : : : 
Pounds 22710 , 410, 000:3/2,272,936: 831,644: STAy4AS  & 255,700 2 Tynes - 
Dollars: 6,935,385: 218,721: Ak, 9033 26,9600 2° 13,882 ;: 61 3 = 
"Other y's: : : : oe ws : Ps 
berrics : . ny : : * : a 
Pounds LA58. 68630008 of Bo EI: BH.003- t,0600me} LSp8Skeeweg9hL = 


a Eas 
“ ~ en es 
Dollars: 11,597,000 e273 1,808: A0tevwiN Deel etenntO9 2 157 


df First year in > hich United States imports of Lingon berries were separately: 
classified; previously combined with "other" berries. - ; 


a 
2/ United States production of cranberries only .. 
Oe lian imports from the United States of cranberrivs only. er 

4/ United States production of all berries, except blueberries, strawberries, and 
cranberries, 

Sf Canadian imrorts from the United Stites of "other" berries (raspberries, 
blackberries, loganberries, ctc.). 

Source: Production of cranberrios from: the U. ©. Department of Agriculture; 
Froduction of other berries from the 16th Census of the United otetess Cesk ert 
imports (United St.tes exports) from Trade of vanada, Calendar Year, United Stutes 
imports Pret official statistics of the U. S, Department b of Sommerce, 
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‘7 UNITED KINGDOM 


THER THAN BLUEBERRIES , ieadvend 
FROZEN BERRIES, OTHER THAN IRTES (ewroundland and 

Pa , | _ Labrador) 
Stat. import class (1939): 133.19 °° PETAL. He ditto pi nou iin 


: . . . nde : es ihe wk : ee yi Gop 
United States production, exports, /nnd imports, 1937-39 and.1943..:..:5.., 













Imports for consumction 











Doinestic 











Year 


a a exports ALL NEWE. ARD) Nether- ; ONITED* 
countries LABRADOR | lands | KINGDOM 









Quantity (pounds) 










1937 |65,102,000 257 4,93 2 588 90,691 | 77,900 
1938 | 74,751,000 aed .: 64,100 22,697 | - 2,437 | 37,986 
1939 |67,992,000 36 ,' 1995 33,953 | 3,042 a | i 
1943 |80,645,000 - | ae ie * 






1/ Probably much larger then Aca 

oy, All from Mexico. 

pource: U. §. pe ue toe from Western Canner and Packer Yearbook, 1945; imrorts 
from official statistics of the U. &S. Depart ee of Commerce. 





Ltem United Sietes tariff Proposed 
negotiati ing 
Act of 1945 countrs 


1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 736 
Berries, other than blueberries, / 
frozen, N.SePef[. ----------~~--~--- 35 By, 17% CANADA 


UNITED KINGDOM 
1l/ Trade agreements with the United Kingiom and Canada, effecitve January 1939. 
3 


Comment 


In 1943 about one-thirs of the United Stites frozen fruit rack consisted of 


berries. Recent years have witnessed a phenomenal growth in this pencade tas In 
1939 the outrut cf frozen berries was 68 million rounds and in 1941 a feak of 123 
million pounis was atteined. In 1943, 40 percent of the outrut cons sisted of 


strawberries, 20 rercent red raspberries, and 15 percent blackberries; 70 per- 
cent of the outrut was in the West, mainly in Oregon and Washington. A large 
part of the frozen berry froduction is ultimately usec by ge aber ieee of jellies, 
jams, and similar rroducts. The berries are frozen with sugar in the proportion 
of 1 pound of sugar to 2 pounds of berrics. 


Separate statistics of exports are not available, but before the war they 
are believed to have exceeded imports by a considerable margin. Excorts went 
rrincirpally to Canada, Panama, ani the Philirpines. 
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FROZEN BERRIFS, OTHER THAN BLUEBERRINS--Continued 
i Aa is oaks 
Imports before the war were very small in comearison with domestic rroduction. 
Those from Canada were the most import nt and regular. , he: frozen berry: rindustry 
of Canade is located in British Columbia, and the ‘Products are similar to 


those of 
the adjoining Northwest in the United States. The Jenge, imports, from México in 
1943 were probably duc ‘to shorteges ‘and high Frices = the United States_cunsed by. 
the war. _Imeorts from. the-Notherbands~ondt the-United Kingdom in 1937 w ere largely 
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Par. No. 736 
c UNION OF 
5K SOUTH AFRICA 
BERRIES (EXCEFT BLUEBERRIES), PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CA NNED) 


23 W 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.23 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 ane 1943 





Imports for consumetion from-- 


nil UNTON OF 
countries | S. AFRICA 






r 5 a Ones ic 
Year Production Dome sti 












[NowscundLan 
jamct Labrador 


exports =/ 


nue 
Mexico 











Quantity (pounds) 








1938 Nea. 5 587,856 B/ 31,083 
1939 {118,197,000} 5,169,431 | 18,179 
1943 nea \4/ 118,728! 256,789 








1937 101,817,000 | 2,100,373 |2/ 23,716 | ie 1,284 | 1 6 
ge 
| 












ate) llar 






Tiche 479,343 < Die 


got | 8,967, 000 | 215,148 | 2/ 1,807 
Beer 6h Fr 80.8 19,929 2,199 


a: 
ere 5 






| Ee 

ae x 
35298 | 633 | cane 

} 0) ; 

| 


| 
as 151 
| 


Ae Cie ean 4/ 20,571| 31,87 ~ - 30,514 - 








oH = 


+ 
LO 


i/ Perresente principally canned loganberries (‘70-00 percent of 
but includes also small quantities of ae binueberries and other be 
2/ Ynolades 15,189 rounds valued at $712 imported from Latvia. 

Jf includes 20,134 rounds valued at #1, 223 4 mported from the United Kingtom. 
4A/ Net 29,103 rounds valued at ¢4,074 exported uncer lend-lense. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
nesotixting 





job mah G45 country 
130 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 736 

Berries, edible (except blueberries), 

prepar 6) or preserved, but not frozen 

end not in brine and not dried, desic- 

Ceieo, OF BVOCOrG Ded ieee er 35 a 174 UNION OF 

SOUTH AFRICA 

i/ Trade agreement with Mexicc, effective Janusry 1943. 


ment 


Is 





fox 7 ' ae - ia Cay mee yn J yeeriyy mo fe ls "y 7 " a“ a a) “os 
More than heaif go the Jaited Stetes cannes berry outrut is wusuclly rroduced 


lu be 


in the Pacific Northwest. “The eanual rack bas been ivregulay principally owing 
to variations in the size of the crop caused by the Wether. pince the early 
1930's, when procuction cxpericncod » sotbaek because of the derression it has 


L 


continued to follow a downward trend. Priebobiy the most imrortont fietor con- 
tributing to this decline has been the large increase in the outrut of frozen 
berrics. 


. ~ 


In 1939 exports of miscellancous canned be rricg amountec te about 5 fercent 
of domestic: produotion, Exports consisted ieegety of canned Llogenburries, those 
of all otacr berrics being only about 1 percent of croduct tion. 


Imports (oxcluding blucberries) have consisted lorgely of srecialti¢es and 
have been negligible in comrarison with domce stiec troduction and consumction. 
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CHERRIES, NATURAL (FRESH), NOT ID 
WATER-TIGHT CONTAINE! 


‘ 


V ATR-TIGHT On Par. No. 737 
iS CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939) s Me ba 
4 Lari “United | ‘State s production, exports, and inport , 2937 39 ond 1943" Sites 
a : . eM baa, 2 









4 


Imports for ccabimption = BA i uIRES 


oe ee are 











Year {| Production ishing All ait _ ‘ : 

exports : b* pe, eee eG AN ADA | Argentina ‘th: Nscsige 

a GOUNETL CS fo divas nil “a so 

‘GYant (1,000 pounds) Tie 

He .ayo769 | Whey bye Lp) ! — gftnlt apes regO ta 

1939,9=-2) i BOMOAOY be oD, 69L GF 42 653 | O46: | ea he Bae 

BES gametl, cine, OAS | 713 a Bi ties BY aa ~ ip Bhen 
: . 77: 7 : i aan te 

‘ ' t ‘ 3 { sie Dat 





1937 : 275 440 
' 








1937 coer ’ ' 2% i | iQ a i . ee) Ts 

1938=-— & 060 ph IAS ae shits ot | | ores | 1, beligene cee 

19ep Fe MOA Uy Oi yVEO ak welgse vtech tae 6h Li asl wh elgg 
' { 


l/ Classified as fresh cherries. > § 
ae Import claes 1313.3 was created in 1939. to take car 
stain cherrics in unscaled contoiners. specified, in the +t 


é.of-the provision for’ 
rade agreement. with 
ae and 1938, -Lmports- fro mm 


Cana -effactive January ROO shy cine the statistics.of | 
ercece end ltaly, consisting alm ost. entirely of tree-dried: cherries, ‘have been 
eliminated :to make the remaining figures eonpars ible wath those of 1939... From the 


statistics for 1939 there have been eliminated : 22) O24, pounds Valued. at: v6, sks 

from Yugoslavie as they were, Delmatian tree-drie 0. Cherries... . Ree 
3/ Less. than)-500..5 Coy > Benepe: 
Source: Production from statistics of the i % oe Department Be ~wiheraenaniver CXS 

ports and imports from official statistics of the U. 5. De Sis aon of Commerce. 


+e es 


5 


Hniteem’ oi ihod ot. Boks United St ates tarife iim . Proposed: -’ 
Wine * 40 pied and. od. ee. aE a negotiating 
‘Act of of POON ET ODS ‘Coumtry « 


1930, . Pua ES. PRS | nit: 
pa iy ; ~ Cents per. “pound | e: 1 Ae iy de = 
BAP LAY Nyx’ | ts 

Cherries in their na ture 1 state, 

not in air-tight or water-tight TEE TTY, | i ee 

‘containers Ren NY man 2 rn . . MR | GANADAT 39 : 

1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective. January 1.939. Rete previously reduced 
to 1 cent per potind on ell cherries in their natural state in first agreement ©. «= 
with ere effective Janusry 1936. The change in the agrcement of 1939 re- 
stored the rate of 2 cents per pound on tree-dried cherries, which came chiefly 
from Yugoslavia and Italy. 


Comment 


Cherries ere of two principal types: large sweet cherries which are con- 
sumed fresh or canned, or sulphured to serve as the raw material for maraschino 
and candied cherrics (see separate digest); and sour cherries which are usea 
mostly as fillings for pies. United States commercial production is largely con- 
centrated in four regions--around Lake Erie, around Lake iilichigan, in the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the Pacific coast. The two eastern regions produce mostly sour 
cherries, and the two western regions mostiy sweet oherriess About 40 percent of 
the production in 1939 was marketed in the fresh state, and the remainder processed. 
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CHERRIES, NATURAL (FRESH), NOT IN AIR~TIGHT OR 
WATER-TIGHT CONTATNERS-—Continued 


¥ 


From 1 to 2 percent of the domestic crop marketed fresh has been exported. 
About. 85. percent of the exports have gone to Canada and have consisted of early 
sweet cherries. from. California and Oregon. In 1937-39; exports to Canada averaged | 
Se na pounds annually valued at $100,000. 


enero es United States cherries are subject to one rate of duty during the 
phe ncaa biahie Canadian cherries are not on the market, and auother during the -. 
in-season period... The duty, which is ad valorem, is based on an arbitrary valua- 
tion of the fruit which in the past has been about 10 cents per pound at the point 
of production. During the in-season period of 7 weeks, the time of which varies 
for different parts of Canada, the valuation is increased. In the first trade 
agreement with Canada, effective Jonurry 1936, the increase in valuation during the 
in-season was. reduced from 5 te 4 cents per pound and in the second agreement with 
Canada, effective Jz anuary 1939, it was further reduccd to 3-cents per pound. | An 
excise. tax of_2 percent on the duty-paid value was abolished in 1939. As a result 
of these reductions, the total in-season charge per pound was-reduced from 7.8 © 
cents to 6 cents in 1936, end from 6 cents to 4 cents in 1939. During the re- 
covery period, 1936-39, exports of fresh cherries to Canada increased from 726,000 
pounds to 1.4 million pounds and their value from $66,000 to $124,000. Part of 
this. increase was no doubt due to the r reduced Cenadian qULIES and excise tax. 


Imports have consisted of sweet cherries, cither late-ripéning rudy from 
British Columbia, or cherries from Chile and Argentina imported during the off- 
season here. - Imports of the cut-of-season fruit have not competed with the 
domestic crop, and imports from Canada have been negligible in most years. Only 
in exceptional years, as in 1929, 1934, and 1939, when the Celifornia crop was 
unusually carly or the Canadian crop later then normal, have imports from there 
been of any consequence. They have not come into apes competition with domestic 
shipments but merely lengthened the shipping season. The largest imports on” 
record, those of 1939, smounted to only 0.3 percent of total. domestic consumption 
of cherries‘in ‘the fresh state. alas 


The. reduction in duty from 2- cents per pound to 1 cent in the first trade 
agreement. with Canada, effective in 1% 36: applied to both the fresh cherries 
usuclly.'received from Canada and to the Dalmatian or tree-dried sour cherries from 
Yugoslavia and Italy. The reduction apparently had no effect on imports of eitner 
class. In the second trade agreement with Cenada, effective in 1939, the rate 
established in the first agreement was bound, but restricted to cherries "not in 
air-tight or water-tight containers" or, in other words, to natural fresh cherries 
as usually shipped in open containers or wooden boxes. Since Dalmatian tree- 
dricd cherries were imported in air- tight or water-tight containers, they were in 
effect excluded from the benefits of the concession. The large increase in im 
ports in 1939: was. not .ca sis eye reduction in duty but. by seasonal factors 
explained above, | “f 


156 
CHERRIES, MARASCHINO, CANDIED, AND PRESERVED-Continued 


Before the passage of the Teriff Act of 1920, the United ftetes mereschino 
industry was dependent upon imports for more then 75 percent of its total sup- 
ply of sulphured cherries. However, after the duty on sulphured cherries with 
pits was raised in the Tariff Act of 1930 from 2 cents to 54 cents per pound, 
and on those with pits removed from 2 to 9% cents, imports declined to such a 
degree that in the yeers before the war they supplied only about 5 percent of the 
total quantity of sulphured cherries used by the domestic industry. 


Before the war, exports of meraschino cherries, for which there are no 
official stetistics, are reported as going mostly to Usnada anc probably ex- 
ceeded 500,000 pounds annually, velued at '150,000 or more. 


Imports of maraschino cherries, on the other hand, (not sepsretely reported) 
were almost nil. Invoice analyses of import class number 1317.0, made by the 
Tariff Commission, showed that virtually oll of. the entries under this class 
in 1934 end 1935 consisted of candied cherries, most of which ceme from France. 
This proportion had probably not changed much, if any, by 1939. 

France, the principal foreign producer enjoys a number of edventeges over 
the United States in the menufacture of meraschino cherries. fmong these ere 
lower wages, ani access to sulphured cherries from Italy at prices lower then 
they are obtainable in the United States. The suger costs are also much lower 
when the cherries are exported because of the substantial refunds on the import 
gGuty (suger constitutes 75 - 80 percent of the cherries, by weight). 


Before the duty on sulphured cherries (the stock from which mcraschino 
cherries are made) was reised in 1930, large quantities of snall-sized sweet 
cherries were imported. These were preferred especially by menufacturers of 
chocolate~covered cherries. Owing to the scarcity of the swell-sizes of sweet 
cherries in the United States, domestic menufecturers have since sudstituted 
the naturally smeller sour cherries produced in this country. 


Candied cherries 


Candied cherries are of two kinds, glacé and crystallized. If the outer 
coating of sugar is smooth, the product is known as glace; otherwise it is 
known «s crystallized. Ordinarily cherries are put up in the glecé form. by 
the same manufacturers thet produce maraschino cherries. United Stetes produc— 
tion is not officially reported, but is estimated at about 3 million pounds 
annually. Exports, if eny, are reported as being very small. 


Imports in 1937-39 averaged about 40,000 pounds ennuelly, velued at about 
$6,000, or between 1 and 2 percent of domestic production. wiost of the imports 
have come from France. in 1937, following the reduction in duty mace under 
the trade agreement with France, effective June 1936, there was a large increase 
in imports, but this increese wes not maintained in subsequent years and it 
may have been due in part to improved business conditions 


snerrie epared or preserve 


The principal item under "prepared or preserved" cherries is canned 
cherries. The location of the domestic industry is the same es for natural 
cherries (see digest on natural cherries, par. 737), namely the Great Lakes 
region in the East and the Rocky Mountain arec and the Pecific coast in the 
West. Production in 1937 was about 100 million pounds, velued at 9 million 
dollars, end in 1939 it wes 160 million pounds, valued at 11.5 million dollars. 
In 1937-39 exports averaged 3.38 million pounds annually, valued at $342,000. 
Avout 40 percent of the exports went to Belgium and 24 percent to the United 
Kingdom; considerable qguentities also went to Cenada. 


ar | Par. No. 737 
155 we +S FRANCE 


CHERRIES, MARASCHINO, CANDIED, AND PRESERVED 


Stat. import class (1939): 131'7.0 


* 


bates production, exports, cnd imports, 1937+39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption 














Domestic 
exports 


Ay ~~ Tt 
pat | FRANCE 
countries | 


Year Proauction 








1937 --~+ 












1938 —- na. ave fy 3 | 4 
1990 ab lace? 7000 | eves 3/ 25 | 33 
1943 agrestis Nee = ’ -_ 
Value (1,000 collars) 
705 , er | | 
HOB. eee nee. oval A 4 
1930s 3,262 eu/ «4 4 


Nes 


ection of candied enc preserved (canned) 


: > : a 3) ee / ° 
Gy, Imports under this class have consisted mostly of candied or glace cherries. 
eu 


2/ Maraschino cherries only; for proc 
cherries, see text. 

tY > \ 

3/ Exports much larger then imports (see text). 


VT 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
2930 rate 
Per, (O37 
Cherries: Maraschino, candied, 
erystellized, or glecé, or prepared | 
cr preserved in eny menner -—----- a= 2a lb. sf 1b, 
+ 40% ee ai FRANCE 
i/ Trade agreement with Fr nee. effective June 1926, . 


Note.-— In 1939, the duty of “9k. cents per pound plus 20 percent ad valorem was - 
equivalent to 91 percent ad valorem. 


Comment. 


fareschino cherries 





Meraschino cherries, or "meraschino-type" cherries as the lew in some States 
requires thet they be labeled, ere a highly ertificial product mede by adding 
color, flavor, end suger to e netural cherry thet has been bleached in a sulphur 
dioxice sclution. They differ from candied cherries in that they ere preserved 
in syrup and contein no outer costing of suger. Maraschino cherries ere used in 
the menufacture of chocolate—coated cherries, and in decorating and flavoring. 
varios confections, ice cream, cockteils, bakery products, and salads: They are 
mx.c from i*rferent types of cherries, sweet and sour, large and small, depending 
upon the fined use, The lergest henea icturers, as well as the aR EOe Oh number , 
ere located in the metropoliten area of New York City; others are in Baltimore, 
Covington (Ky.), Peoria, and San Francisco. 


Par. No. 738 
Loe UNITED KINGDOM 
MALT VINEGAR 


Stat. import class (1939): 125.41 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from—— 


UNITED Canada 
KINGDOM 
















Domestic 
exports 













Year Production 


Ail 
countries 






Quentity (proof gallons) 





1937 =| N N ne sata Be is 
1938 - 0 QO bis 

1939 - N N 1235713 42,964 | 51,623 16,980 1,474 
1943 - E E 137,623 =<) £237,623 Pe xs 


statistics of the U. S. Department of Comherce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Ret. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pro oof gallon 
Pare 738 
Malt vinegar -~~--~-~--~—------~—~ 8 / 8s UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Note.- In 1939, the duty of 4 cents per gallon was eouvivalent to 17 percent ad 
valorem; in 1943 it wes equivalent to 24 percent. 


Comment 


Malt vinegar is made from barley and is much stronger than the ordinary 
vinegar made from apple cider; it also has a characteristic flavor which further 
distinguishes it from apple cider vineger. It is a specialty product limited to 
a comparatively small. number of consumers. Malt vinegar is not manufactured in 
the United States, and before the war the imported product was distributed by two 
firms, one of which is an American firm with branch factories in England and 
Canada, and the cther a sales branch of a large British concern. The small in- 
ports of malt vinegar which were received from Japan and China were made from rice 
instead of barley. 


Before 1939 there was no distinction between malt vinegar and other vinegar in 
the tariff or in the import statistics. Total imports of vinegar amounted to 
Be O00 gallons in i937, to 172,000 gallons in 1938, and to 205,000 gallons in 1939. 
In 1939 the imports of malt vinegar were 114,000 gallons and those of other vinegar 
91,000 gallons. It is doubtful whether the reduction in duty on malt vinegar had 
any appreciable effect on the imports of 1939. The increase in imports of malt 
vinegar during the war (reaching a total of 260,000 gallons in 1945) was probably due 
more to a shortage in the United States of other kinds of vinegar than to the re- 
duction in the duty. 
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158 Par. No. 738 
CIDER CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 177.50 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 





Imports for consumption from—— 








Year | Production wearin ALL | 1/| l United 

a a oer CANADA I Germany 2/| few 

countries | Kingdom 

Quantity (gallons) 

ie 
1997 <|  neas tg 142,303| 139,104 eal ae g 731 
1938 - TNefle nage bt 129,085 123,156 Lewes 4 25991 1,684 
1939 -|12,618,038 | 475 2/ 718,170 Te 95k Bape (2,094 221 
563,589 | A 1,286 | 163 


1943 =| nae — | 567, 784 | 





Value (dollars) 























1937 +11, 5%%4470 | 4 52,500 hapa : 
1938 - Te&e wets 54, 910 Ls cee 5,807) | 3,771. 3 ye? 
1939 -| 1,616,664 | 455° 3/ 30,811 poL | Gate, |) 12,580 Bi 
1943 - NeQe iA | Vere Ly. TB 1G ae 2,804 1,070 
—etetpermers 1 ‘ 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 2/ Exports, if any, are negligible. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per gallon 
Pan. 735 
Cider --—--~-—---—-~-—————--—~--~—— 5 1 3 CANADA 


a 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. On cider from Germany 
the duty remained at 5 cents per gallon. 

Note.— In 1939, the duty of 3 cents per gallon was equivalent to 6 percent ad 
valorem; in 1943, when the price was much higher, it was equivalent to 2 percent. 


Comment 


Cider is made by grinding apples to a pulp and pressing out the juice. gg 
the United States cicer is produced wherever apples are grown. The domestic 
product consists largely of the natural juice in the fermented or unfermented 
state, and is used principally as a beverage and in the manufacture of vinegar. 
Domestic production supplies more than 99 percent of domestic consumption. Exports, 
if any, are insignificant. 


The bulk of the cider impcrted from Canada is concentrated to about one-sixth 
of its original volume. After entry it is restored to its former volume and made 
into vinegar. The small imports from Eurcpesn countries have consisted of car- 
bonated cider tc which sugar has been addec to increase the alccholic content. 
These European ciders compete with domestic sparkling beverages rather than with 
the ordinary kind of cider. In 1939, the average value of the ciders from 
European sources was $2.20 per gallon, whereas imports from Canada (although con- 
centrated) averaged only 32 cents per gallon, and cider produced in the United 
States was valued at 13 cents per gallon, f.o.b, plant. Increased imports during 
the war doubtless resulted from the high prices prevailing in the United States 
($1.38 per gallon in 1943 end #1.81 in 1945). Imports declined in 1939 notwith- 
standing the reduction in duty provided in the trade agreement with Canada, 
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Par. No. 739 


CHINA 
159 


GRAPEFRUIT PEFL 
(See the digest on fruit peel "other" par. 739) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 133.75; 133.76 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-~ 






















ans Pro- Domestic eee eciene: 
{duction | exports | ALE: | CHINA Palestine | Hong Kong | Italy 
countries | 
Quantity (pounds ais ee 
1937 —+| Not Not 17,411 1,816 <ppieiliene2O0uc. (ea eee as 
1938 ane wage 1 118,147 2,703 2,591 1,188 110,625 
oy tee ta 15,682 | 10,456 | 2,259 2,967 : 
1943 -+--= apiel/ | eet 2/ | se el = é | e 
193 Finca 2 NOL _ Not 770 117 De: WNG |: ky OLE 
age ans a2 hb} 5,846 | 281 498 TEA twp) ne, 79S 
1939 -—-< nr ad) 12356 | 707 16d. 185 3 
1943 ---| abl able ne Ss i a = o 


| | | 
1/ Domestic production very small, | 
2/ Probably no exports. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
het, of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 739 
Grapefruit feel: 
Crude ~~---~-—--——---------------- <@ 2 CHINA 
Candied -~—-----------~------------ 8 § do. 





Note.- In 1939, the duty of 2 cents rer pound on the very small imports of crude 
reel was equivalent to 42 percent ad valorem; and the duty of $ cents fer found on 
the candied reel was equivalent to 90 fercent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Only very small quantities of grapefruit reel are processed in the United 
States; some in California and some in New York City. Exports, if eny, are 
negligible. 


Most of the imports in 1939, as shown in the table below, were in the candied 
form; however, the large imports from Italy in 1933 consisted mostly of the crude 
grapefruit peel. Unlike the reel of oranges and lemons, imports and manufacture 
of which have been in the millions of rounds, grapefruit reel has not been an 
important article of consumption. 


In the act of 1930 the rate of duty on orange, lemon, grapefruit, and other 
fruit teels in the crude state was left unchanged at 2 cents per pound, but the 
rate on the candied reels was increased from 5 to 3 cents per pound. The purpose 
of this ratio between the rates on the crude and candied reels was further to rro- 
tect the United States manufacturer of the candied peels against foreign competi- 
tion. As a result of this policy, imrorts of the crude reel increased (rrior to 
1939) and those of the candied peel declined. ‘ 


pins V<'6 a te tae 


‘GRAPEFRUIT PEEL-—Continned 


Grarefruit reel, crude and candied:, United States imports for 
an . consumrtion, by sources,. in 1939’ 








ABET : AXA 5 ae: iene ae 
ae ee rye . countries ; CHINA | Palestine , Hong Kong 








Crude -—---—-----+-- Si a i ts oe a eee 74,0: Th0 3 ping ae fas 
Bee wea _ : Sy Se re 
Candied, URE si: <UL SR EK SS, : eA Qh2 ei9 ’ 716 ° \. Ky 259 : be 2 967 





Crude ---—-——-—-- nr ne 


: sors oe Sa uy Nee 
Candied --——---~------+ et ee ek OE ee Te L642 185 
ae : . e ° o ‘ : 
———— a - - a see meme is : : : 
cource: Official statistics of the U.S. Department, of Commerce. 
ie 
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aren Par. No. 739 
a CHINA 
FRUIT PEEL, "OTHER" 
(See the digest on grapefruit peel) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 133.77; 133.78 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


| Imports for consumption from-- 








- Domestic | 
Year Production axnonte said CHINA | Hels | Italy 
countries 18 
Quantity (pounds) 
j i 
1937 - N | N | 22,138 | 6,249 9,481 6,408 
1938 - 0 Pong | 36,412 | 3,272 2,341 307 699 
1939 - N | N | 19,820 du BEd, 2,560 | 4,016 
1943 - a4 po) ah ee a4 es - 
Value (dollars) 

1937 - N N 1,880 435 | 625 | 20 
1938 - 0 0 2,604 196 206 2,180 
1939 - N N 598 316 169 

i/ 176 a 

' J 


1943 - E | E 
ae ee a I SE a ER EE fe 
af Includes '758 pounds valued at $152 imported free as an act of international 
courtesy, all from Canada. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ee 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
“1930 rate 


Cents per pound 
Par, 739 
Fruit peel, other than orange, 
grapefruit, and lemon: 
Crude wre eee 2 2 CHINA 
Candied ~~----—-—--—-~—-—~-—_--— 8 8 do. 
Note.— In 1939, the duty on the crude peel was equivalent to 45 percent ad 
valorem, and that on the candied peel to 125 percent ad valorem. 








Comment 


Fruit peel, either crude or candied, "other than citron, orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit" is not produced in the United States. Imports are of little 
importance. After excepting from this class the fruits above mentioned, there 
remain virtually no fruits of which the peels are usable for any purvose. 
However, one kind of peel reported ss entering wmder the import classes treated 


in this digest is that of the pummelo, an oriental type of - grapefruit, which 
is grown also in the West Indies where it goes by the name of shaddock. The 


pummelo is not grown in the United States where the grapefruit is preferred. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish pummelo peel from grape- 
fruit peel, and as this peel probably mikes up most of the imports in this 

class, the rate of duty should be the same as that on grapefruit peel. 

"Other" fruit peel, crude and candied: United States imports for consumption ; 


by kind, with principal sources,. in 1939 

- $ 1 : on : : 
owe : ne : Spike : Hong Kong : italy 

Quan tity (pounds) : ; 5 : 
Crude ——----—— : 4,924 : 436 : 472 : 4,016 
Candied ——-——- --: 5,896 : 3,808 : 2,088 : - 

Value (dollars) - : : : 
CRUG arent 220 : 53 : 54 : LiL2 
Candied —-~-—~—-——; 378 : 263 : 115 : - 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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162-163 
Par. No. 7Al 


4 ATES, OTHER? 1S PRP WP; AR 728; OR PR ESSRVED CHINA 
Stat. import class (1939): 322.9 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






























= Taeaa pe aks ee 
ave __Imports for cc consumption BS apes 
* Sina son Lf bomestic - 
it | a a | exports  couttties | CHINA Hong Kong | 
eee ee. — FEE IE | SS — ae — ! —— = ote REN ee ES A ee oe SU Sel 5 a eee 
| 
| Quantity (pounds) 
OP Poeoeek ct ; 4 UGG IE 9 ii le a aa eo ig 
193 } | 2/ hee | 3,060 Uy ae 
1939. | Pak gh 7,602 | 1,760 2,842 
1943 eeu a wd Gp oy. OLS | as beets 
AAS Su te Sac Se Ss EI yy eh OS a 
Wey : ‘Value (gjollers) 
1937 =+—| N | oN | 873 | (OP els Sapa ia Saas a ame 
1938 +o are: ; 2/640 | ATL, el 
1939 | n n 907s 587 380° | 
hk e | Sieh Seth | a 
gS Ee Sa cies 0 «Silene tee ASR eee eA OO 














iP 3 No data on production in prepared or preserved state; production, if ony, 
is negligible. 

2/ Includes 175 pounds valued st #52 from Framce. 3/ Imported from Argentina. 

Source: Official ststistics of the U. S.. Department of Commerce. 


item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 


Act of 1945 country 

















1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 7h] 
Dates, prepared or preserved, n.s.p.f, 35 as CHINA 


Comnent 


This classificution covers dutes prepured or preserved otherwise’ than by ary— 
ing. Imports under the classiricution have consisted almost entirely of "Chinese 
dates", or jujubes, imported from Ghina and Hong Konge Jujubes are not true 
dates but the fruit of a ceciduous tree. (The true date is the fruit of a palm.) 
Jujubes are produced throughout the Mediterranean area und to a very Lineted ex— 
tent in the United Stutes (Texas and Galifornia), but only in China and Hong Kong 
re they produced on 4 commerci casei sculee True dates are simost always "pre- 
pared or aan as the terms are used in the tariff act, by drying; there 
is, therefore, little likelihood of significant imports of true dates under this 
1a setfication irrespective of changes in the rate of duty. The United States 
market for jujubes is limited us they are imported almost exclusively for con- 
sumption by residents of the United Stutes of Chinese extraction. 


Ae 


Ob tes 


Since "Chinese dates" or jujubes are not true dates there is some doubt as to 
the proper tariff classification of the article, i.e., whether they are classifi- 
able as dates, otherwise prepared or preserved, under paragraph 741, as now appear) 


to be the wore practice, or us fruits, prepared or preserved, under paragraph 
752. The rate of auty under either classification is the same (35% ad valorem), 
and seih cee for this reason the present customs practice has not been disturbed. 


However, a reduction in the duty on yprepured or preserved dates uncer paragraph 
741 may evoke a customs ruling regzurding the proper classification of "Chinese 
dates" and possibly result in a decision that this product belongs in paragraph 
752, thus in effect nuilifying the concession. 
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HOTHOUS# GRAPES Par.No. 742 
. BELGIUM 


Stat. import class (1939): 1318.3 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption from-- 
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198% ahese N frorpedt | /96,865 | + 65838 | 7 : 

19562 Steen ° | 2 eekser ec og Rane: 360 

1939 ---- n n | SPO5S 704 ,eoe, AC - 

1943 ---- e ek te hae hs & 

| ! Dee ee rear oy 

, Value (dollars) 

1937 ---- N 1 ON LAhgews. Gentasyyso0 so | 

LgZBese= 0 | 9 Ee eaeadet! thy, 602 | 652 i 

1939 ---- n n 1SjS73 "| ¢ 38557300 4 

1943 ---— | € e | - | Sa LHe fe 
oaks C8 oe Ht OM | tA ie OTL oR enilex. 12 ba san 2b AE TS eae 





i/ The remainder of the imports were from France. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


~z 


Item United States tariff Proposed 


t negotiating 
Ack of 1945 country 
i 1930 rate 
Cents per cubic ic foot 
Pare. FA2 


Grapes in bulk, crates, barrels, 
or other packages: 
Hothouse grapes, when entered 


for consumption during period: 
February 15 to June 30 ---— 25 if yo. BELGIUL 
July 1 to February 14 ---- aS &/ 25 do. 


if Trade agreement with Argentina, effective November 1941. Original rate of 
25 cents per cubic foot (net contents) on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 
7 percent ad valorem; in 1945 the 25 cent rete was equivalent to 2 percent on the 


imports that came in at that rate and the 123 cent rate was equivalent to 2 percent. 


ho de A De 


Comment 


Although the United States import duty per cubic foot is the same on all types 
of grapes, the equivalent of the rate on 4 pound basis varies widely becsuse of dif- 
ferent methods of packing. The rate pe Set on solid packs of field-grown grapes, 
which usually run about 40 pounds net per cubic foot, such as those from Canada, 


Italy, and most of those from Argentina and Chil Le, has been 0.6 cent per pound 
(0.3 cent from February 15 to June 30), whereas the rate on hothouse grapes, which 
pack only about 10 pounds to the cubid foot, has been 2.5 cents per pound (1.25 
cents in the period February 15-June 39). 
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HOTHOUSE GRAPES—Continued 


Hothouse grapes belong to the European or California type of grape but are 
grown under. gless and distinguished b: their huge size and showy character. They 
are used more for decorative purposes than for food. Tnere is no production in the 
iinited States, but small quantities.are grown in virtually all of the western Euro- 
pean-countries with the greatest concentration of the industry in Belg tium where large 
quantities are grown especially for export. 


In 1921-29 imports of hothouse grapes sveraged 322,000 pounds annually. A 
peak of nearly 40U. thousand’ pounds was attained in 1929, followed by..a continuous 
decline to 50,000 pounds in 1939. Average annual imports of approximately 60 
thousand pounds of hothouse grapes in 1937-39 were insignificant in comparison with 
domestic production of 5,230 million pounds of all types of grapes, exports of ‘70 
million pounds of table grapes, and imports of 13 million pounds of out-of-season 
table grapes. 


The market for hothouse grapes, even during the period of economic recovery in 
the middle 1930's, never regained the position which it had enjoyed in the 1920's. 
This failure of..the ‘demand for hothouse grapes to increase after the depression was 
due in part to the passing of a fad and in le to the substitution of other showy, 
but lower-priced, varieties of grapes which had become available, such as the large 
California Ribier variety and others from Argentina and South Africa. 


During the .war.imports ceased rely but: they were resumed,in 1945 when 3,217 
eubic feet (32,170 pounds) vaiued at $19,063 were imported. This quantity may soon 
be exceeded agein, but it is not likely that future imports will be much, if any, 

largerthan in 1939. 


Par. No. 742 
nee AUSTRALIA 
. 166 | 
RATSINS AND OTHER DRIED GRAPES - 


Stat. Linge classes’ (1939) 31 1319.25°°1319.2,.1319.5 


as States production, exports, and imports, 1937 39 and 1943 












Domestic 
exrorts 1/ 






Production 





aoe wi 

















| , countries iG 
6! Quantity {1,000 pounds) i 2%; 

193 | ANG e023 145,303 hU5 
1938 580,000 Lode oo eg aD. 
BLS 0 Mee ws pe fo) prhhs895 Len 


1943 | 802,000 2/160, 145 















193 L 


8,136 1 

1932 = ote 7,537 £4, 

1939 7,010 1 
3/12, 370 


1/ Classified as raisins and currents. | 

2/ There were no imrorts of “other dried STeres! in the years nena in the table. 

Ey Includes 142,895 thousand pounds, vaiued at 10,743 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. 

cms Includes 49 thousand pounds, valued at 7 thousand dollars imported from | 
Argentina. a 

Source: Production in 1937 and-1939 from statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; other data from official statistics of the U. S. Department of. 
Commerce. mM ; 








Item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act..of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents rer pound 
Par, JZ2 
Raisins from seedless grares ---—---- z We 1s AUSTRALIA 
Other raisins ~------------—------—- 2 2 do. 
Other dried grapes ----------------- 24 24 AUSSBALIA 


1/ Trade agreement with Turkey, effective May 1939. 

Note.- In 1939, the duty of 14 cents rer pound on raisins made from seedless 
greres (from May 5 to December 31) was equivalent to 18 percent ad valorem; that 
on oihee raisins to 13 rercent ad valorem: in 1943 the equivalents were 29 fercent 
on the seedless raisins and 13 percent on other raisins. 


Comment, 


The United States raisin industry is loc..ted in California where, before the 
war, (1936-39) about half of we world's rsisins were rroduced, About 90 rercent 
of the domestic ovutrut consists of raisins made from seedless grares. Production 
of currants, which cre ae ae in the production statistics, amounts to about 2 
percent of total production. Before the war about 30 percent of the outrut of 
raisins was exported. 


RATSINGS 


Virtually throughcut 
beset by grave marketing 
imnediately following the First 


the interwar ferio? 
difficulties. 


, World War, 


Le? 


AND OTHER DRIED GRAPES-—Continued 


the domestic raisin industry was 
ted, from hi ic prices: 
the indua— 


Oy gaa ne reeul 


and forcign seles, upon which 


try is largely cependent, suffered. from aeaineeiad ta wish increasing exports Trom 
Turkey, Austrailia, and Greece. The.most serious competition in foreign marxets 
_was from the rapidly growing exports of Australia, which enjoyed tariff preferences 


in the United 
the reriod of 
“ing prices. 


World War II, large 
Asueariy..as,l929,...; 
stecred in to alleviate conditions 
the recovery period; or the last. 7 
receiviag some kind of Government 


Kingdom and the BFominions’ 


Beginning. with tne 1921 season, and to 
surpluses were ovechanging the market and’ derress— 
the Federal Government through the Farm Board 

in the grape iio ee virtually throughout 
seasons..before the war, the raisin industry was 
aid. During sthe war he LO large Government 


rurchases for the armed forces end lend-lease exports ake to increased rurchasing 
power at home, the raisin industry was very frogperquse 

- Imports of roisins declined with the growth of the industry in California 
from a high of 54 million poeoe in the 1880's about 280,000 rounds in 1939, or 
“to avsmall fraction-of. ms ii recent of eansumretion. Imports in recent years have 
consisted of srecialtic Li Int colered seedless graces from the ce astern | 

ie ple anean SoutE tae <a a snteckal bakery trade or for consumetion by former 

1ationals of those countrios; ané faricy pack cluster raisins (with’sesds end with 

ae attached) from Spain, mainiy for the Holiday trade. Although there is 


still some production of .cluster raisins, in California, little effort: has been 
made in recent years to expand production of this bys te comrete with. the small 
imports of the high-class clusters from Spain. ere have been occasional small 
imports of seedless raisins from Australia to ta ve ica ge of temrorary high 
rrices in the United States. 
SRD A astending the at in duty on reiisins made from seedless BFAD GEA 


in the trades agreement with Turke 
continued. aot at from the se 
will probably be resumed but possib 
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r in 1929,the dowaward tren? in 
rraneen countries; interrupted dur 
in lesser volume, 
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Pars Now 743 


168 CUBA 


GRAPEERUIT 
Stat. import class (1939): 1302.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











t 
ae Imports for consumption from-— 
y Produc— Domestic AL : 
Yea oe ; AS. 
sed tion 2 exports | OUBA | Haiti 7 
—_ ' i 








Ei i eee Rh Bh hed 53,612 


{ a 
19 Sayer opi O32 Psgorile dey OBvidls vAb» 
t 
1943 --- 4,391,092 | 89539900 


Values (1,600 dollars) 





107 105 
49 AY 


1997 17,726 | 
1938 bus 16730 | 
| 


“Jw 
yf 
ey 


NG 


; 
Ls igi 15,378 ee 55 
1943 --- 54 OU) a Pin| a 

1/ Production of Florida and Texas converted at 80 pounds per box, anu pro- 
duction of Arizona snd Californiz converted et 638 pounds. Hxports converted at 
80 pounds per box. 7 

2/ Free, for Government use, 1,341 thousand pounds valued at 26 thousand 
dollars. 

3/ Less than $500. | 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. &. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Depart-. 
ment of Commerce. . 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 194.5 country 
1930 _ gate 
Gents per pound 
Fax. (45 
Grapefruit: “ 
Product of Cuba -—-------------~- big: / WeO. ONG Lee LUBA 
Other ~------~-—----------------- beh duces . 
af Reduced from 1.2 cents per pound to 0.6 cent when entered during the months 


+ 
u 
of, Auzust and September, by trade agreement with Cuba, effective beptember 1934. 
Note.— In 1939, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of duty on total 
imports (virtually all from Cuba dutiable at 5.6 cent per pound) was 55 percent; 


in 1943, it was 42 percent. 
Comment _ 


About 50 percent of the United States grapefruit crop is produced in fFiocrida; 


40 percent, in Texas; and 10 percent, in Arizona and California. Shipments from 
California and Arizona are quite evenly distributed through the year but are 


largely marketed in the Western States. Texas and Florida, such sinall quantities 
as are received from Puerto Rico, and imports from Cuba, together supply the 
eastcrn markets. from June to September inclusive there are virtually no ship- 
ments from Texas, and during July-September shipments from florida are very light. 
Only 2 percent of the Florida crop is shipped during August and september. Most 


of the imports, practically all of which come from Cuba, enter during these 2 
months—-the pericd during which the reduced rate of duty on imports from Cuba is 
effective. There are also some receipts of grapefruit from ruerto Rico curing 
August end September, but the shipments are spread over a longer period than those 
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GRAPEYRUIT-—Continued 


from Cuba, namely, from May to December. Thus competition between imported and 
domestic grapefruit is confined to the eastern markets and to the short period, 
August—-Septenber, and these imports: compete with Geliveries from Puerto Rico 

and the small portion of the Florida crop marketed during these months, During 
1937-39, average imports from.Cuba during this short competitive season were 231 
eers; Si pnanie from Florida, 800 cars; and from Puerto Rico, 60 cars. 


sat — fresh grapefruit in the prewar period 1937-39 averaged about 20° 


.percent of consumption in the eastern markets during the 2-month import Sexson, 


but for an amine country and tne whole year, they averagea 0.2 percent.  ix- 
ports of fresh grapefruit, on the other hand, averaged nearly 3 percent of pro- 
duction. About 75 percent of the exports went to Canada and about 7 percent to 
the United Kingdom. Cther markets of some importance were France, Norway, the 
_Netnérlands, and ers Exports’ of canned grapefruit were of far greater im- 


portance than those cf the freak end in 1939 amounted to about 50 million pounds 
_valied at’ 2.7 million dollars; 98 pereent of the exports of the canned product 
went to the United Kingdom; “Canada wag the next begt market. 

Growers in Flicrida have en endeavoring to produce an earlier crop of 
grapefruit to get the higher avbedeuwanta te prices: which prevail during the summer 
_,months. In this they have been only moderately successful as shipments from 
Florida acine teat and September incrensed from’ an annual average” of about 

300 cars in 1927-29 to. about: 800 cars in 1927-39. Most of the increase, however, 
hes been in September from the crop which would normally be shipped in October 
or later.: This fruit is usually too green to ‘have much market appeal. 


A 
C 


Puerto Kico the industry has not progressed in recent years, as evidenced 
by the decline -in shipments to the United States from an annual average of. 
728,000 bexes in 1923-27 to 154,000 in 1935-39. ‘Sugarcane affords a greater 
return then grapefruit from the better Lanes in Puérto Rico, and trées on the 
poorer lands are not sufficiently productive to be profitable. ‘there have also 
been heavy losses of trees through hurricanes. In Cubs also, the grapefruit 
industry has been declining. United States imports from Cubs fell from an average 
of 169,000 boxes in eager to 78,000 in 1935-39. Decrease of American settlers 
on the Isle of Pines, virtually the sole Cuban producers, and severe losses of 
groves through hurricanes in recent years have probably been the principal factors 
in this decline. 


ag | 


After the seasonal 
in the trade sega semen 


Rash nay hee be at 


uction of 50 percent in the duty on Guban grapefruit 
934, there was a slight temporary increase in imports, 
LO ie ie causes, but thereafter the downward trend in 


LO Par. No. 743 
| ; UNITED KINGDOM 
LIWES, IN THEIR NATURAL STuTE OR IN PRINE (Brit. W. Indies) 
‘CUBA 
Stet. import class (19329): . 1304.0 


United St: tcs production, exports, «nd imports, 1937-39 ane 1943 
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V Other than Bermuda, be rbadas, and Jamaica, but Includes rink dad and Tobago. 
2/ Exports negli;ible, if any. : ; 
ale au’ Production from statistics of the U. S. Department. of Agriculture; 

es of 


imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Cominerce.. 





Item United: States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 345 country 
1930 rate 





Cents per pound 
Par. 743 
Limes in their natural state or in 


brine: ate 
Product of Cubs. -----------~- ao . 1,6 +/0.8 CUBA . 
Gther then Cabarita Pane) 2/1.0 UNITED KINGDOM 
BY) Trade agreement with Cubs, effective Sertember 1934. {Concession vrantcd cn 


limes "in natura2l stete" onlye/ 

lef Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 19435 previous A reduced to 
eae cents per pound in traie urreemcnt with the United King?-n, effective Jonucry 
bs eee 

Note.- In 1939, the ad valore: equivalent of the specif: 
pound on total imports at that rate was 66 percent; in 1 
the 1 cent duty was 30 deeoehig:: 

Comments 
Limes are used in the treper tion of beverages. 

mercially in the United Stetes are the large green Pe nd those im- 
ported are of the small yellow "hird-shell" variety, more or less 
interchangeably, Both imported and domeztic limes are marketed aul entirely 
in the fresh state, 


SEIS Ee 
Although those grown com-— 
j a 


Liev are 
wi kke ¥ 6°USe 


Consumption in the United States has been INEreReING rapidly in recent years, 
following the insuguration of smart merchandizing methois by the new American j 
dustry in the carly 1930's. 


The production of limes in the United Stxtes has bacn increasing rvpidiy. It 
rose from an average of 6 million rounds annually during 1936-40 to 15 million 
pounds during 1941-45. The bulk of the production is in the southernmost tip of 


tL 
Florida, and a sizeable outrut in California is in prospect. 


ae ee ; 
LIMES, IN THEIR NATURAL STATE OR IN BRINE--Continued 


The British West Indies (principally Dominica, St. Lucia, ana Montserrat) 
supplied most of ‘the imports of limes into the United Stetes prior to 1934, but 
_since that year imports from Mexico nave been of substantially greater importznce, 
representing. 90 percent of the totel: from 1937 through 1945. Mexican limes are 

_reaeived.at. points-along the border, for.shipment by rail to markets in the 
Western United States and as far east as Chicago. Florida markets very few limes 
west of Chicago. ‘Most of the demand in the eastern Uni ited States, now supplied 

“py Florida production, was formerly supplied by imports from the British West 


Indies. 


Ws ie Vela soe wien 


Practically all the limes exported from Guba (chiefly from the Isle of Pines) 
are destined for the United States. However, these exports have been smell and 
rratic. Principal lime exports to the United States occur in April, Mey, and 
e. When Florida fruit arrives, shipments from Cuba cease, Cuban limes 
“generally selling’ at prices higher than those from Florida. - 


t 


C4 
S 
a 


vamos wenrnimve eduction in the general duty on limes from 2 cents to 1$ cents per pound 
by the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, although 
Be 6 applied to imports from Mexico, the BS ye eee source, was not Petowss by any 
increase in total imports in thet year; imports everaged about 3.8 million pounds 
ennually during 1940-42, compared to 1. & million pounds during 1937-38. ‘The duty 
“was, further reduced to 1 cent psr pound by the agresment with Mexico, cffective 
in January, 1943. Totsl imports, almost entirely from Mexico, were decidedly 
larger in;1943 but declined in subseatens years. Comparing the subsequent period, 
1944-45, with 1940-42, impox rts increased by 29 percent in contrast to an increase 
of 63 percent in the United States production, the total demand having risen 
markedly. 


ne, Pars Now 745 
Le CHILE 


PEACHES, AND NECTARINES, FRESH 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.61 


United States produétion, exports, ‘and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 — 









a age ly Imports for consumption from— 
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| Year at seat | Ale 


cquntries 





| Argentina 


Quantity. (1,000 pounds) 





a3 7 eo eee OC eT 721.90 a car dow nage (5 6 we ia 
1938 ——| 2,588,000 |  10,'769 1,068 7 5062 |. - | i 
1939 erates Coney We hogy Ra sags 159 eet 
1943"). 5,600,000. |" 11 151 1 j | “a 


1 = Wl 
} 





Value (1,000 dollars) 








‘ 4 } 
a9 62/090 | ant 
1933 —--— 40,557 2nd. itt 32 | 
1939 ---— 51,360 266 } 26 | 
1943 —--| 171,950 1,009 |. a | 





l/ Less Shan 500. 





. Source: Production from official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Agricul+ 
ture; eihorta and imports from official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of 
Commerce. 

of 

Item United States tariff Proposed 
nevotiatin 

Act of 1985. country 

£930 rete 
Cents per pound 
Par, “(45 
Peaches, green, ripe, or in ; 
brine —————-—_----— 1/2 1/2 CHILE 


Note.— In 1939 the ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of 1/2 cent per 
pound on dutiable imports was 19 percent. 


Comment 


The bulk of the peach crop in the United Stetes is grown in 2 belt lying 
between parallels passing through central Georgia and southern Pennsylvania; 
there are also important growing areas in the State of Washington and in the lake 
regions of New York, Ohio, and Michigan; 40 percent of the crop is produced in 
California and 10 percent in Georgia. About 63 percent of the peach crop is 
marketed in the fresh state; large quantities are canned in California. Com— 
mercial production of nectarines (a smooth~skinned peach) is limited largely to 

+ California where about 3 percent of the combined peach-nectarine acreage is 
planted to nectarines, 


In 1937-39 about 1 percent of the quantity marketed fresh was exported. 
About 95 percent of the exports went to Canada and consisted partly of early 
peaches but mostly of later ones grown in Washington expressly for the markets 
of the prairie provinces of Canada. Exports to Canada usually begin in June 
and end in October. 


u73 
PEACHES, AND NECTARINES, FRESH—Continued 


* 


Before the war, imports classified as fresh peaches consisted mostly of nec- 
tarines from Chile which arrived from January to April with peak shipments in 
February. Small quentities of hothouse peaches were received from Belgium, and 


- peaches in brine from China and Hong Kong. Imports of peaches from Canada were 
of no. importance before the war, but in 1942, when there was an exceptionally 


large demand for fruit in the United States, they amounted to 4.5 million pounds, 


‘ which entered during September and October, 


Before the war, with the exception of the small entries from Canada, which 


were insignificant in comparison with the exports to Canada, imports of fresh 


peaches and nectarines did not compete with the domestic crop. The size of the 
future off-season imports from Chilé, which would apply also to imports’ in the 
same season from the Union of South Africa and Argentina, will depend somewhat 
upon the development of steamship service with refrigeration facilities with those 


countries, “However, the market for fresh peaches and nectarines in the United 


States in the off-season is limited by the poor shipping qualities of the fruits 


and" thé” large supply of superior domestic fruits then available. 


ita 
ti Par. No. 746 


MANGOES UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br.W. Indies) 
(See separate digest on Mango paste and pulps, pare aypa 


4824) 
Stet. import class (1939): 133.49 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1942 
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' | | Damestie paced __Imports for consumption from-—— 
Yer Production ensdbyr/t | BR. W. hil e UNITED -. 
| exports All /\Phitippan Me: 

‘2 ate fa J emrorte | cuntrioe | tnpres 2/\"tatanie Sf Wetioo = | KINGDOM 
‘ pepe eles Pita Bnasrnlnalr Me: age! an (pounds) _ ; Pipe Pie We 
1537 sh nea epee 3880" | we ul Meg? Wwsiwe 9227 
eee ee ee) gree) 35,908 || | 287 317 | 197 
1939 —| 412,000, |. Pea /| ZU REY hk 26.50) tO 5239 | SEO tHiHi 2 
1943--| nea, |. able 2/) 53,778 | an dl 204 Rider: \e Bs 

Ge ee its we rene al aoe oe ere Aiaray Saket hes veh 

} i" Value (dollars) 

SM GR Lt cial geek Bey, aba Wak BG ROK as ame enp eer” 6 
Pe eee a, Mae ise sou | 82 : D8 le. (eB. | 68 
1938 ~|  -n.a. Ba eacaathie dai L489." oon 5k, a 1 
T9o%gr ioe Sy236, | 2 able Blvd Ab eiahs m9 Fee | | 229 | AA gl 19 
Pt Nea) 10,869 | - | Et i aak os NS - 


1/ Other than penmieale ‘Be rbsdos, Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago. All imports 
from British West Indies entered the Virgin Isles where mangoes are duty-free. 
oe Duty—free. 3/ Exports probably nil. 
by if Includes 53,022 pounds valued at #10,766 imported from CUBA. No imports 
from CUBA, 1937-39. 
Sources Production estimated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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_* 
Ttem United St-tes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 rountry 
1930 rat 
Cents per pound 
Par. 76 
Mangoes: J 
Product of Cuba -—-— -———- 12 a6 CUBA 
(Other than Cuban product —————-__ 15 Cah: UNITED KINGDOM 

As Trade agreement with Cuba, effective meas 1942. 

3/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Note. - The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of duty of 15 cents per 
pound on total imports in 1939 was 95 percent; on imports in 1943, the specific 
rate of 7.5 cents per pound was equivalent to 30 percent. If the large imports 
into the Virgin Isles which are of very Low unit value were subject to the United 
States rate on mangoes the ad valorem equivalent would havebeen in the neighbor— 

, nood of 1,000 percent, 
Comment 
® 


The mango-is qn attractive and delicious frnit which is borne on a large 
tropical tree. It varies in size from that of an egg or large plum to several 
pounds in weight. The fruit is consumed mostly in the fresh state but is also 
cannec and otherwise preserved. 


The cultivation of mangoe trees in the United States is limited to the tropical 
island possess‘ons and ts southern Florida. The tree is very susceptible to cold 
end is sometimes killed or seriously injured by light frosts. Beginning in 1889 
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MANGOES -— Centinued 


the Department of Agriculture introduced into Florida the finest eeepc of... Hast 
Indian mangoes, which have been propagated and multinli — budding. spite 
severe losses by oc ccasional freezes and hurricanes tne incustry has mude consider— 
able progress; the number of trees in Flerids rose frou £5 thousana in 1926 to 

51 thousand in 1°36 with production increases from 1lJU0 thou vee to over 400 
thousand pouids during this period. Altnough recent statistics are not available 
it is probable that preducticn has been reduced, owing to the ne p-Loss-of trees 
in the severe winter of 1939-40. | 


> 
5. 


WH 


fee 


Quarantine regulations prohibit the yas He of fresh mangoes, if- infest 
by various fruit flies. As fresh mangoes are higul vulnerable to sucn intestath 
imperts consist almost entirely of penhions which ae cauned, frozen, or othersise 
prepared. ilangees, cenned cr prepared, formerly entered at fruits "“otneriise) pre- 
pared or preervea, and not s; necifically provided for", cutiable at 35 percent ad 
valorem under paragraph 752 of tue tariif act, but since April 1929, under Treasury 
Decision 49815 (3), they nave been dutiaole, together with otuer manpoes, at the 
higher rate orovicec an in paragraph 746. Impcrts of mangoes, preperea or preserv— 

= 


u 
ed, are not directly competitive with tae comestic mango which is marxeted fresh. 





Par. No. 747 
UN TT TEI KT INGDOM 
Wis | 
“8 (British West 


FRESH PINEAPPLES _ Indies) 
CUBA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1308.0, 1308.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption — from-- 













Produc— Domestic 
Year 3 -f ALL Dominican | | 
tion Ly exports é ay epi ea “** IBRTITT CE 2/ 
pas 2 _ | countries aboxdeo Republic hae: Oy ane 
7 ig -, Quantity (1,000 crates} 
19s aim waned wi “egal 1, 381 L150). 229... | Hie par & 
Loa 2 582 26 kiyie ok t30'79 PASS L | af 
1933... 564 29 .e8 1,401 1,09 so 306 3 1 
“tere ) ny gee Bik til eas ah 700601 628 pond 18 B 
| | | 








ee ae a 











ED te Be ea Vaipe: (1,000 dollars) 
193A aes by ead 73 1, 313 Ayltpl 8G 129 3 a 
1938 desfla/3 60 1,315 1,125 187 2 ay 
1939 1,038 60 1,261 1,138 116 L Z/ 
1943 78 13 eee: 1,050 3 ie 
{ 


1/ United States production is taken as the sum of the shipments from Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii to the mainland of the United States; does not include about 10 thousand 
crates annually produced in Florida. 

«/ Combined imports of pineapples in crates ave ‘~ bulk. Bulk shipments con- 


+ 


verted tc crates at 30 pineapples per crate for sil countries except Mexico; con- 
wae ee rate for imports from Mexico, Leepine ssa oae per Grate 
i frinidad “and Tobago. 


Cther than Bermuda, Barbados, ‘Jamaica, sma Trin 
Less than 500. 
Source: Oiaicial. ttatistics of the U. &. Department or Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Praca’ 
negotiatin 


Act of 1h) etna 
1930 ret 








Canis) pen, crate oles aSecus Tt; 
Pare (EF 


Fresh pineapples, in crates: “4/ 
Product of Cuba ~------- wae 40 —, 20 CUBA ; 
jther then Cuban product, ~----- SuaventalF UNITED KINGDOM 
Fresh pineapples in bulk: Cents gach 
Product of Cuba -~-~----~---- — 14/15 oy UsAe )Not listed for con- 
Other than Cuban: product ------ a1 /6 4/ 8/10 ) Sigeretion in pro- 
aa posed negotictions 


1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 

2/ Trade agreement with Hai ts, effective June 1935 and subsequently bound in 
trade agreements with Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Kica, United Kingdom, and Mexico. 

37 Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943, which automatically re- 
duced the rate to Cuba to 0.48 cent each; Cuban produet previcusly reduced to 

1/2 cent each in trade agreement with Cuba ffective Sex stember 1934. 

4/ Reduced from 1-1/6 cents each to 0.9 ert each in’ the trade ie olan deco with 
Haiti, effective June 1935, which rate was subsequentiy bound in the trade agr 
with Honduras, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. Reduced to 9.8 cent each in + 
agreement with Mexica, effective January 1943. 

Hote The ad velorem equivalents of the above duties were as follows in 1939 and 


1943: 


ie 1939 _ 
Fresh pineapples in crates: Per 
Puscueh of Monee eat eRO EES 2d hls. 19 ah 
Other than Cuban product --~--~---+---~----------- 26 12 
Fresh pineapples in bulk: 
Product of Cuba ------- ee rota Saeed 18 5 
Other than Cuban product ~------~- aatainaneienadiaeienaieen - 28 4 


Vor 
Lg, 


FRESH PINEAPPLES-Continued 


' Comment © 


- sgh, a 
a> Se ch, ie £ 


pisenutamnen ais fore. the, war.,._™United States- consumption of-pineapples”in “the “fresh state 

‘averaged the equivalent, of. about « million crates annually. About 30 percent of 3 
seth: “onsunption;-ornesrly ” SIo,;COO erétes, was supplied by shipments: from Puerto 
. Recovand “Hawaii; ° of -which Pieri Rico supplied 80 percent. Florida supplied 
“ ahon Na 10,090. crates annuclly,.or.onerhalf ef 1 percent. «Although total produc— 
“tion of pineapples in Hawaii is equal to about 20 million crates, most of it is 
canned, or, expressed.inte-juice-- und not avatlable for the fresh pineapple market, 

t of ay oe of Puerto Rico before the war was shipped fresh. 


et 


Ae » oa rh CX 
WHhEreas most 


) dia and Mexico were the pFincipal foreign sources. Cuba supplied 70 per- 
cent of the imports, most off which were in crates, and Mexico supplied 30° percent, 
neariy ell of Ric edict ee ee During United: States participation in the war, 
“the supply of fresh pineapples was greatiy reduced as a aan of the shipping 

tage. The sharp de cline. in. i ports from Cuba, asiieie hed been supplying about 
“of consumption, accounted for mest of the decrease; shipments from Hawaii 
were xlso much reduced and those from Puerto Rico ai scontinued altogether; im-— 
ports from m Mexico’, however, which could: be transported by land, almost ‘doubled 
during the war. | ea < Wied) “2 .gitten:? 
“Phe “duty, of 0.8. cent.each on’ ) pine errple eee has favored bulk shipments 
_ from Mexico. The, lexican pineapples are 


very large, 12 to the crate, the equiva- 
lent of 8 crate of pineapples from Mexico thus being dutiable at only 9.6 cents, 
whereas. if packed in crates; the: duty would Pe 35-cents, ‘- With Cuban me, 
there j is.no-gr eat, advantage in bulk. shipments, as with 30° ‘pineapples ‘per crate, 
bulk si:ipments at the. rate of 0.48 cent:per pineas 


easple,' the raté in’ bulk would be 
ber, crate equiva! enti ompared witti'20 cents for these packed in crates 
] Er Pace ) 
C. . 


cent each. 


United States consumption of fresh pineapples varied little in the 20 years 
re .t ar, although there was some tendency for it to follow changes is con 
“income. Arter the war, it appears probable that shipments from Puerto 
Rico will be resumed within the prewar limits and that those from Hawail may 


increase considerably because tia the great inerease uF the population of the 
Pacific Coast States. AS sent rates or duty, or 1 the other hand, imports from 


Cuba, sithough they may be 
would probably about keep pace with 
Mexico would probably ome to diner 
for cénning in the United States. 


d somewhat by rei ens in consumer income, 
my i sé in populetion, but those from 
ase as they are low in price and suitable 


“Fresh wea apple Sy in crates and hea Ae United 6 tates production, 











exports , and imports, 1939. 
Sn RE IPNeeEeeeeEmReRe 
: be 3 ots ; Imports for consumption from— 

2" ‘ ‘Domestic: ec < ee 
Item * By oauet ion; exp or OS : Aryl : 5 ha saih ™ . sDominican: 4 
; ease. ULAR ee oe rest depaie MiEX1 Cl 
“ ih nell web :“Gountphies: eared Sa Mexico sRepublic. , Hon Sadie 





umber ----~ : None~ : None ...2 3,937.7 7A.» .-23350502--3;675,:371: 2545405: 3,310 
Value ----~- : None 2 None... 125,508: $6, 536th LO SG0StathlehoBies 1B] 


source: Official statistics. of the.U..S.. Department’ of Commerce. 


Par, No. 747 
CUBA 
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CANDIED PINEAPPLE 


Stat. import class (1939): 1309.0 


United States production, exports, and impoi 





Poy 2 
































cts, 1937-39 and 1943 


~~ © 


Imports for consumption from-—- 

















igs | 
Year Production” | exports All Shes ; 
if | countries PURe k 
a nado eine ‘lili ae a tad oe allen 
sets tain (pounds) 
. i 7. Feo uy ee ee ee here 
1937 — Nea. Head ie - Loe - 
1935 =. Ne Ba, | eevee 39,650 | 39,140 
1939 — | 2,000,000, | naw. | 8, AIR At 98543'7 | 
LS eee ie | ses iS 320 | 82,320 | 
aed ites Meese bE helt) wel De 
Value ese 
1937 — Vets | ae | 
1939 — Neh sale 1,168 | dpe TL, 
1939 — | 250,000 n.d. 12 335 rea 
Lao n.d. Nea | 12,026 | 12,026 





et a eS 





———— 


1/ Estimates based upon information 





obtained 





a ee 


from the trade. 


Sources Official ‘statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted, 
[tem United States tariff Preposed 
nevotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pars: "(47 ercent ad valorem 
Pineapples, candied, crystallized or 
glace: 
PROcues Of CWbs es ee Lie CUBA 
Other -——~— — —— 35 35 








reement with Cuba, 


1/ Trade ag 


effective 5e spt ember EAS CP 


Comment 


In the United States, candied 
by bakers in fruitcake mixtures, cs is 


candied pineapple, domestic manufacturers 
apple preserved in water end imported from 
used mostly pineapple preserved in brine 


Statistics of exports of candied pin 
thousand pounds annually ere estimated to 
lesser quantities to Mexico, 
imports since 1937 have come from Cuba. 
Strictions placéd upon the importation of 


war (flev.R O 3, Amdt. 1, Feb, 5, 1944, effective May 1, 1944, and later revisions). 


In 1943 the average foreign value of 
cents per pound; pireapple in brine (the 
sugar, approximately 3.5 cents per pound. 
apple requires 100 pounds of pineapple in 


Computed at the average foreign unit value of each of these products as 


Q3 


principal centers of manufacture are the me etropolitan 


(Covington), Peoria, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
OLS 
1 
and imported from Cube. 
eapple are not available but 


the Canzl Zone, 


etured principally for use 
ele used as a confection. The 
urea. of New York, Cincinnati 
Une the manufacture cof 

vere using mostly pinc-— 


oh 
sh tehoya, and during the var they 
or 


20 to 30 
gone to Canada before the war, and 
nd other countries. Virtually all 
These ceased after 1943 because of re— 
sugar—containing products during the 


nave 


imports of sho ed pineapple was 14.6 
raw material), 12.7 cents; ard refined 
To produce 100 pounds of candied pine- 
brine and 70 pounds of refined sugar. 
imported 
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CANDIED PINFAPPLE -— Continued 


Separately, the pineapple in 100 pownds of candied pineapple represents a value 
of approximately $12.70 and the sugar, $2,45, The pineapple, therefore, was the 
constituent of ‘chief. value of imported candied pineapple (and accordingly, this 
product: was hot subject to the import compensating tax on the sugar content of 
articles composed in chief value of manufactured sugar). 


The calculated duty on 100 pounds of ‘candied pineapple from Cuba in 1943 
was $2.04 (14 percentof $14.60), but if imported separately the duty on the two 
ingredients would have been $1.36 (100 pounds pineapple ut 0.38 cent and 70 pounds 


of sugar at 0.795 


cent), Thus the tariff has beén favorable to..the production of 
finished produc r 


% in the United States. However, these tariff advantages were 
probably offset ae a considerable extent by the freight on the pineapple in brine 
and by the higher. duty- oad price of the refined sugar in the United States 


sing demand for candied pineapple in the United 
ous on the sugar content of manufactured articles 
re likely to be resumed on the pre-war scale or 


Owing to the large anc .ineres 
States, whenever import resirte EL 
are lifted or modified, 1 Liaports 4 
even to increase, ; 


* 
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180 UNITED KINGDOM 
PINEAPPLES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (British Malaya) 
CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939); 1309.1 





: Domestic 
Year | Productio exports 






Philipping jel "Japan | SR 
Isiands 2/ | UPS (formosa) | MALAYA 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1937 | 600,174 | 29,428 | 45,298 | 26,559 F OeIn pandeels 


|. 6,891 
1938 376,884 18, ee 31,482 21,425 6,537 AAT | 2,989 
1939 539 , 698: 3232 Wires 44,632 12,249 16,189 | 1,766 
1943 256,828 as 34,695 e 32,680 | : : bk 
) Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 42,970 2.532 ey a Lee 452 220 272 
1938 24,808 1,468 | abe 948 423 13 132 
1939 34 5 300 ion | 825985 1,072 | 55 









1943 25,248 | 3/ if 4,334 
1/ United States Samant on is take 







* 


and Puerte Rico te the mainland cf the United States; does. not inelude pinear aete 
juice. 
2/ Duty-free. 


Includes 2,573 thousand pounds valued at 293 thousand dollars exported 
under jJend—lease. 
4/ In 1943, 2,015 thousand pounds valued at 201 thousane dollars were imported 
from Mexico. . 2 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 





Item mrt United States tariff | Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate | 
Cents per pound 
Par. 747 
Pineapples, prepared or preserved: 4a 
Pepmiet: oreCubal aL eee 1.6 +08 CUBA 
Product of Philippines -—-------- Free nak ree 
Other, than Cuban and Philippine i . ; | 
product mre eee ——--— 2,0 2/ Les UNITED KINGDOM 


1l/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 

2/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. ‘The rate 
has been since temporarily reduced to 1 cont per pound, under the trace agreement 
with Mexico, effective January 1943, which is still in effect, but the United 
States has reserved the right to witndraw the concession after the unlimited 
national emergency. The maximum permissible reduction under the trade agreements 
act is to 0.75 cent per pound. 

Note.—- The duty on imports in 1939 from Cube was equivalent to 14 percent ad 

valorem; on imports other than from Cube and the Philippines the duty was equiv— 
alent to 43 percent ad valorem. 
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PINEAPPLES, PREPARED OP PRESERVED--Continued 


ry 
‘ 


The import classification. heii igaallues oro nr tiara 
n.s.p.f." represents “mostly pineapples canned in phe but includes also smail 

quantities. in brine-or. Ning" ee for -the* use’ of manufacturers of candied or 
el apeawecspilen as wo “ 4 bP cystic 


we te oe 


United States pr roduction of prepared. or “pres served Y pineapples is confined to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, Hawaii usually supply iag about 95.percent.. . buring the 
war, output of Puerto Rico and shipments from there, to continental United States 
doubled, as it was not possible to ship the fresh fruit because of the shipping 
shortage. It is believed, however, that when shipments of the fresh fruit can be 
resumed, Puerto Rico's ie ak ef canned pineapple will decline to abeut the 
prewar level. Land for expansion of the industry is limited.in both Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii. The Phi ilippines, with free entry, was the source of 60 percent of 
United States imports of canned pineapples.inel 939 sw ae ee a 


Imports from Cube, which increased 200 percent during the war, may fall off 
considerably when exports of fresh pineapples to the United States are resumed. 
Imports from the Philippines, British Malayz, and Japan (formosa) ceaséd during 
the war. . 

When the United States duty on prepared or preserved pineapples was recuced 
from 2 cents to 1g cents per pound in the trade agreement with the United Kingdon,’ 
effective January 1, 1939, imports from Eritish Melaya, which had been irregular 
but declining, continued their decline whereas those ee formose more than quad- 
rupled. Malayan diel hed been enjoying free en into the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions that, even though the margin of preference against Hawaiian 
canned pineapple in ay United Kingcom was reduced by the trade agreement with the 
United States, it was still of considerable advantage. Another reason why exports 
of-.Malayan pineapple to the United States fell off was that the fruit was of lower 
grade than thet procuced in Hawaii anc wag not popular in the United States market, 
whereas the British market, which usually took about 75 percent of the Malayan out- 
put, demanded a low-priced fruit and was not so particular as to grade and quality. 


United States per capita consumption showed a marked upward trend before the 
war. Consumption was also materially affected by changed in national income. 
If per capita income in the postwar period is high, consumption, taking account 
of the increase in pojulation, will probably be materially larger than in the2im- 
mediate prewar vears. oince ne.” el for expansion of pineapple culture in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico is aeaigiehl t seems likely that there will be a considerable in- 
crease in imports from the Phil Wi piries and from countries paying the fuli rate of 
duty (principally Formosa, now controlled by China, and British Malaya). 


ps 


Par. No. 748 


3 
ae CHINA 


PLUMS AND PRUNES, DRIED 


Stat. ere class (1939) 133.5 


“United States production, exports, one in mports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Domestic || 
exportsl/ All” 


| countries | 






Imports for consumption from-- 








Year - 






Peery. | yee per | | 2 | gf b | ‘ 

1938 he 235,388 val | 2 13 3 

1939 |} 408,209 157, 702 24 10 | 3 s + 

1943 ned. 3/ 117,007 | 4/ io : leet a] ‘a y 
| 





1937 | 19,367 | 9,204 | fn ioe | ah 4 | in| 1 

1938 | na. | 9,868 | 5 | aed LY 1 oe 

fot) 15,401, | Ol ee ae) 1 os Le a ates 

1943 | ne. | 3/ 20,708 | Ae | Hebei: ahi 
| { { i 








if Prunes only, as plums are not dried. 

2/ As to these reported imports, see text. 

3/ Includes 94,760 thousand ponds valued at 8,420 thousend dollars exported 
under lend-lease. 

L/ Principally from Argentina. 5/ Less then 500. 

source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
“1930 rate 
; ~~ Cents per pound 
Pars 748 
Plums, prunes, and prunelles, 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated — 2 2 CHINA 


=— 


Note.-— In 1939 the ad valorem ecuivalent of the duty on total imports wos 16 
Vv 


percent; in 1943 it was 12 percent. 
Comment 


In 1935-39 world production of dried prumes aversged 301,000 tons, of which 
the United States produced 238,000 tons or nearly $0 vercent. The Balkans sup- 
plied 52,000 tons or 17 percent; France, Chile, Argentina, South Africn, ana 
Australia each supplied smaller ouantities. In the United States, 90 percent 

of the dried prunes were produced in California ind 10 percent in the Pacific 
Northwest. Prunelles are small yellow prunes, dried with skins and seeds removed, 
which were imported from Bosnia in Austria many years ago, but not recently. 

Plums are not dried et all. 


In the 1935-39 period referred to above, United States exports of prunes 
averaged 190 million pounds annually or about 4O percent cf the cutput. The most 
important markets before the war were France, the United Kingdom, Denmark, nnd 
the Scandinavian countries. Until 1934, Germany was the most important foreien 
market for dried prunes. After 1934, German purchases were shifted to the 
Balkan countries, where the production of dried primes was specinily encouraged 
for the export market. 
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PLUMS AND PRUNES, DRIED-Continued 


United States imports of dried prunes have been negligible. The small im- 
ports from France and Greece have consisted of specialties. The imports from 
China were probably not dried prunes. China produces plums but not prunes and 
plums.do.not lend: themselves to drying. Investigation of the imports under class 
133.52 from China has revealed that they have eonsisted for the most part of 
items incorrectly declared for entry and subsequently trensferred to some other 
class, usually to paragraph 5 under unclassified medicinal preparetions. 


<a oe 


184 . Par. No. 748 
CHINA 
PLUMS AND PRUNES, “OTHERWISE PREPARED OR PRESERVED" 
(Canned plums and prunes) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from--.... 














Pro= Demestic 
ah | cera 


/ Hong 
oO e s 2D 2 
duction = exportss countries | 


Kong 







ortugal | Japan 
























1937 84,739 1, 334 888 56 811 2 15 
1938 na. 1,512 646 ALT 184 2 13 
1939 | 142,503 |_ 3,081 618 379 230 | 2 7 
1943 n.a.  |.3/3,150 4S 14 1 - | ae ae 
! 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 Ay 306 119 57 ee 1 1 
1938 fea. Li9 ea 34 Bas he 1 
1939 5,655 197 55 33 20 1 Sf 
1943 des BF 215 4/1 oe w = 











ay Canned plums and prunes; in 1939, 90 percent of the output consisted of 
prunes. Cases converted at average of 40 pounds. 

By Canned prunes only 1937-39; statistics of exports of canned plums not avail- 
able; they are known to have been much smaller than those of canned prunes; 
statistics for 1943 cover canned plums and prunes. 

3/ Includes 2,851. thousand pounds valued at 217 thousand dollars exported under 
lend-lease. 

iy Includes 13 thousand pounds valued at 1 thousand dollars imported free from 
Canada as an act of international courtesy. 5/ Less than 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 748 Percent ad valorem 


Plums, prunes, and prunelles, 
prepared or preserved otherwise 
than dried, “desiccated, or evap- 
orated, n.s.p.f. ~—-——----~~---- 35 25 CHINA 


Comment 


In 1939 United States output of canned plums and prwmes was about 140 mil- 
lion pounds, of which prunes constituted 90 percent. Oregon supplied 55 percent 
of the canned prunes and New York 35 percent. The canning of plums was more 
widely distributed; 18 percent of the output came from California. 


About two-thirds of the prewar exports of canned prumes went to the United 
Kingdom; other foreign markets of some importance were Belgium, British India, 
and the Philippines. Statistics on exports of canned plums are not available, 
but they were much smaller than those of canned primes. 


Before the war, virtually all of the imports of plums and prunes "otherwise 
prepared or preserved" came from ‘China and Hong Kong. Imports from other coun- 
tries such as Portugal and Japan were insignificant. Imports under this class 
amounted to less than one-half of 1 percent of domestic consumption. They con- 
sisted for the most part of canned plums, as prunes are not produced extensively in 


or 


185 
PLUMS AND PRUNES, "OTHERWISE PREPARED OR PRESERVED"-Con tinued 
China, and they may be regarded as specialty products imported almost solely to 


satisfy the demands of Tees res a ts or of Chinese niticnals residing in 
T jothe sain States. - : Sore wins Tae ae ENE nein 2 Leg 


Par. Now 750 
135 UNITED KTNGDON 


(Br. W. Indie: y) 
AVOCADOS 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.45 


United States production, experts, snd imports, 1927-39 and 1943 
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Quantity ae ~ 2 
11,59 


14,600 Ra 
cy 3 973 | y 9 590 


34, 000 
20,000 
51,800 
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ay Duty-free, 
' 2/ Other than Kermuda, Barbados, Jamaica, and 
}: 3/ Less than 500 dollars. 
Source: Preducticn from Crop Reperting Scoard, U. &. Department of Agriculture; 
imports from cfficial statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce. 
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Par. 750 
Avoeedos: u/ 
Product cf Cuba — —-~.-——______. tree Free 


Other than Cuban product -~---~ - A the, 15 UNLTED KINGDOM 


‘i 


‘ one . - a ‘ . gis oll oe f 
if . The average unit value of the dutiable imports of avocados in 1939 (5 
oundsS valued at $5, all from the Dominican Republic) was 10 ecnts per pound; the 
dp? 3 el : £ b] 
average unit value cif the imports from Cubs was 1.8 cants per pound. The equiva- 
lent ad valorem cf the small dutiable imports in 1939 was 150 percent 


id Comment 


The upward trend in domestic proavelion and consumption of avocados, although 
ssubject to wide annual fluctuations, seems likely to continue. Annual average 
production in the United States during the 1930's doubled while imported increase 
by cne-third. 
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Far. Noi 751 
187 UNITED KINGDOM 


ORANGE MASMALADE 
(See digest on orange pulp, var. 752) 


United States production, exports, and “imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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ies of productien anc erports of orange ma Serna are combined with 
these of jellies, jams, and other marmalades. The output for 1939 is an estimate 
by th: trade. 
2/ Pro bably ¢ small ’ it 


& 3/ Less than 500. 
Source: Officiel stati 


ny. 
stics of the U. S. Department of Commerce except as noted. 

















T tem United States tariff Proposed 
negoui ating 

Act of A945 country 

1930 rote . 
Ie mt ge Percent ad valorem 
Orange marmalade: i 
Other than Cuban product Ee ae i/ 20 UNITED KINGDOW 
Product of Cuba —— Saori 28 2/ 16 


/ Reduced in the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Jenuary 1939. 
/ hutomatically reduced from 28 percent as result of change in general rate, 


= 


i 
2 


ffective January 1939. 


D 


Commont 


Orange marmalade of domestic manufacture is of two types: the bitter type made 
largely from bitter orange pulp imported from Spain and the United Kingdom; snd 
the sweet type made largely from im made from domestic swect cranges. In 1939, 
United States production of orange marmalade was estimated at 3 million pounds, halt 
of which was made from bitter orange pulp and half from sweet orange pulp. 


Imports of orange marmalade have come almost entirely from the United Kingdon. 
During the late 1930's while consumer income was increcsing, imports declined 
slightly, probably because of increasing competition with marmalade of domestic 
manufacture. However, when the duty was reduced from 35 to 20 percent in 1939, 
under the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, imports nearly doubled. 


Imports of Sah lacs orange marmalade, which is made from bitter oranges, or 
pulp, imported from Spain, are in varying degree eben add ite with the domestic 
marmalade made from the imported bitter orange pulp and from domestic sweet and 
bitter oranges. The imported marmalade is usually higher in price than the 
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ORANGE MARMALADE—Con tinued 


comparable domestic product. Some manufacturers of domestic marmalade have 
reported that, owing to the shortage of bitter marmalade during the war, a pref- 
erence among many domestic consumers has been developed for marmalade made from 
sweet oranges. 


As noted in the discussion of orange pulp, any change in the duty on orange 
marmalade should be correlated with a change in the duty on orange pulp, as @ sub- 
stantial disparity in the duties on these two commodities would result in imports 
being confined largely to the one receiving the more favorable tariff treatment. 


Par. No. 751 
Leg UNITED KINGDOM 
: CUBA 
JELLIZS, JAMS, MARMALADES, AND FRUIT SUTTERS (EXCEPT ORANGE MARMALADE) 


(See separate digest on orange marmaluce) . 


State import class (1939): 1329.5 


United States production,. exports, and imports, 193'7+39 and 1943 
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at Includes orange marmalade. 

2/ Includes relatively small quantities of quince products in 193'7~39, 

3/ Includes 5,759 thousand pounds, velued at 625 thousand dollars, exported umier 
J Lend-Lease. 


4/ Includes 6517 thousand pounds, valued nt 108 thousand dellars, imported trom 
Argentine. 
wource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


« 
Item United States taritr Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 145. country: 
Pars 751 
Jellies, jams, marmalades, and fruit 
butters: 
Product of Cuba: / 
All (except orange marmalade) ----~ 28 Ay, 1A CUBA 
Other than Cuban product: 5 / 
Qiincs =e te 8G a 174 UNTTED KINGDOM 
eG emer a kN fab 3/ 20 ies 
ay Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 
2/ Reduced to 20 percent in trade agreement with United Kingdom, exfective 
? January 1939, and further reduced to 174 percent in trade agreement with Argentina, 
effective November 1941. 
ap Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, ‘ei'fective January 1939. 
Ss 


Comme nt 


tmports during the 1930's consisted largely of specialties and novelties from 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands, and of guava jelly and related 
guava products from Cuba. The British usually supply about 75 percent of the 
imports. Imports have supplied such a small part of the domestic consumption 
that they have provided no important competitive preblem to domestic producers, 
Imports did not decline during the depression years nor did they increase follow- 
ing the reduction in duty from 35 to 20 percent provided in the trade agreement 
With the United Kingdom. 
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JELLIES, JAMS, MARMALADES, AND FRUIT BUTTERS 
‘(EXCEPT ORANGE MARMALADE})—Continued 


Guava jelly and other guava preparations, which constitute the major part of 
the imports from Cuba, ure manufactured on a small scale in Florida and California 
principally for the local or tourist trade and no large and permanent demand out-— 
side of those States has been developed. fhe imports from Cuba have been consumed 
to a large extent by nationals of that.island, and of the other West Indies, resid- 
ing in the large Séaports of the United States. ) 
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Par. No. 752 
BRAZIL 


DRIED BANANAS 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.17 


United States production, exrorts, 










end imports, 1937-39 


Imports 


and 1943 





for consumrtion from-- 














Year Production DORRSELS 
exports All BRAZIL | Ecuador Hondures 
countries 
Quantity (rounds) 
1937 --- Neg- Prob- ~ = 
1938 --- ha ae 66 , 4.36 - 56,825 Gye 77 
li- ably ve 
2) = 336 = “~ 
1943 --- 120,897 
Value (dollars) 
NAT (maw Nog- Prob- “ - | | - 
1938 --~ ice ably 4,058 - 55h? | 583 
1939 --- fe ie 58 51 . a . 
oo gible none 1/305 ,364 | 152,057 207 | 103,765 
1/ Includes 218,326 pounds valued at 949,548 imported from Mex 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of cx MIMNELCE 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pare "752 
Bananas, dricd, desiccated or / 
evaporated -—----------~-~~----------- 35 W478 BRAZIL 
1/ Trade SEP Cements: with Costa Rica, effective August 1937,and with Ecuador, 
effective October 193 
Comnent 

Bananas may be sun-dried, spray-or drum-dried. All the sun-dried fruit is 
prepared in the tropics. There is only negligible production of the spray or 
drum—dried fruit in the United Stutes. Srray-and drum-dried fruit hes limited 
slg in Ai it is sold in the form of a powder, Most of the banana fowder pro- 

uced is drum—cricd. Banena powder may be mixed with chocolate or cocoa and 
dried milk to trerare a beverage. Rips banana powder finds use in therareutics 
in the treatmcnt of celiac disease, scrue and other forms ig Sean tie: intol- 
erance of this nature. It may be used in the edult ciet f r the treatment of 
certain intestinal cisturbances There is also a Lintted use of the product by 
bakers and ice cream manufacturers for flavoring furposes. Banana flour is 
prepared from green (unripe) fruit or plantvins which contain large percentages 
of starch. 

Imports of dried bananas were of minor importance before pe war, consisting 
crincipally of banana powder for medic ge USE. As a result of the war-induced 
shortage of fresh bananas, imports of dried bananas rose mar es dly to over 1 mil- 
lion rounds in 1943 and 1944. Brazil, uy. Guatemala and Honduras were the 


principal sources in each of these years. 


The product is not looked upon with favor by ice cream manufacturers 
wno used it 
Consequently, the market for the item once the normal supply 


bakers, potentially the largest outlet, 


again available will be, as in the past, larg 


or 
during the war. 
of fresh bananas is 


experimentslly 


ely restricted to therareutic use. 
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Par. No. 752 
192 CUBA 


WATERMELONS 
Stat. import cless (1939): 133.42 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












. homedtie At + Tnportent or consumption -£rom—— 
Year | Production ee epee So i] a | pe 
dom tency Feces rey ret anu f | cura 2/ | Mexico | . 
























Quantity (1,000 pounds) 3/ 


4 


1937 27,250 173: 











fie PR FPOL9 493 Bip ash: : 
1939 2243850. | 153046 505 oop 1492 | wo 
1943 + 162,050 | 18,402. [iS ROE? Sarre. 2 | 1,062 | 

{ / j 
a | | | Value (1,000 dollars) 

1957 ByBcRRM wry gH fea aA gee E.R} pial 
‘Cor ee £498. ¢| i235 5 5 | ey | 
1939 2 aye 126 12 a2 if 
ag =m 3,816 AA6 a | 4f De a 


ra 


1/ Late spring crops only, Floride and Imperial Valley of Caiifornia, part of 
which is marketed during the import season. 2/ Daty free. 
3/ United States production in pounds obtained by converting melons at 25 pounds 


each, as reported in Crops and Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


4/ less than $500. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Ket of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pate “752 


Fruits in their natural state, 
Ree pel as 


Watermelons: 
Product of Cuba ----~-----—----— Free ay Free V/ CUBA 
Other ------------—~~——-—-----—— $5 roi 20 


ay Free under the Commercial Convention of 1902; duty-free status continued by 
trade agreement, effective September 1934. 
2/ Trede agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 


Comment 


Total prewar production of watermelons in the United States averaged 
1,707 million pounds annually valued at 7.3 million dollars. The combined early 
crops of Florida and the Imperial Valley, some of which are marketed during the 
import season, averaged 251 million pounds annually with a value of 1.6 million 
dollars. Before the war, exports averaged more than 30 times imports. Most of 
them went to Canada, although a few went to Mexico and in some years were larger 
than the imports from Mexico. 


Prewar imports of watermelons averaged about 500,000 pouncs annually velued 
at about $7,000. Imports from Cuba have entered during Februsry-April and those 


from Mexico during April-June, with April the most active month for Cuba and May 


for Mexico. The early crops of Florida and California are shipped in May-July with 
June the most active month. Cuban watermelons enter at New York and New Orleans 
while those from Mexico, which are growm mostly in the district adjoining the 
Imperial Valley, are marketed in Los Angeles and some of the border towns. 


LoS 


WATERMELONS-—T3ontinued 


The large ‘ceeabe from Mexico in 1943 were probably due in part to the 
higher prices obtainable in the United States during the war and in part to the 
lower duty of the trade agreement, but whether they will be permanent has not yet 
been established. .. Although the imports of watermelons from Mexico in 1944 were 
even larger (1.4 mili ion pounds) than in 1943, in 1945 they were only 370,000 
pounds. Cn the other-hend, imports from Cuba which had virtually ceased during 
whe war reappeared in quantity (62,000 pounds) in 1945 with the partial restora— 
tion of shipping with that country. The imports of watermelons from Mexico in 
1943 and 1944 may heve eppeared large in comparison with those of other recent 
years, but they were not an impcrtant competitive factor in the United States 
market Guring the season of their arrival. 


Pour times during the 18-year prewar period, imports of watermelons from 
Mexico exceeded 1 million pounds annually; usually they ranged from 100 to 
300 thousand pounds. 


d Pars NOs “Toe 
134 CHILE 
CUBA 


MELONS, OTHER THAN wATeRMELONS 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.43 


= 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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_ Quantity (1,000 pounds) 








. ines ie I Il CE 
: eae Fac) CO De 
1937 | 855,960 _ 55900. | 12,699 | Ag'07G1) 3,065 253 Pleas ~ 
1938 | 898,380 | 9,744 | EVES ae ig va 500 | 453 | 2 
1939 | 864,120 | 10,613 i beSh 14 2,2k | 676 | e047] 2 
1943 er 20,840 | 4,960 4 ay oy a es ee ay - 
Bae NN Pas RA ED ar tS IRD Rl Ae ee Oa LO et 
a Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 | 15,932 : ook a Ll | 120 | 5 a a - 
ee ys, 263 | il2 | 84 | g | RL ee ay 
4939 Vig L531 245 | jee Bg: As yt) onlay 
MAS | 42,252 jeu, a AO | - | 38 | -- 
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1/ Less than 500 dollars. 
source: Production from official statistics of the U. &. Department of Azri- 
tT 


€ : ra : $ > ral T\.< 
culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. Ss. Department of 
Commerce. 
g Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pere (752 Percent ad valorem 
aon in their natural state, 
Hit 28 
he A other than watermelons 4/35 U/35 CHILE, 
CUBA 
1/ Tariff status of Cuban products is not certain, May be duty—free or 
subject to preferential rate of 28 percent. ' 
Comment 
"Melons, other than watermelons" include all melons which in popular usage 
are designated as cantaloups or muskmelons The trade recognizes 9 distinct 
’ types, namely, cantaloups, honeydews, kesicyteties casebas, and Bayes ans. United 


States production (1934-43 average) is distributed among om 5 types us follows: 
cantaloups (including the small production of casabas and Per: itae 77 percent; 
honeydews, 20 percent; and honeyballs, 3 percent. Cantaloups are the mos 

» widely distributed and production in the eastern States consists almost entirely 
of this type, but about 50 percent comes from the dry regions of California, 
Arizona, and Colorado. There is considerable production of honeydews in 
. and Arizona but more than 70 peveen t of the output is in California; 

nearly all the honeyballs, casa DAS and Persians are produced in Califominz. 

The domestic shipping season begins with cuantaloups from the Imperial Valley 
in May end ends for all types und @istricts in October 


Exports consist of all types, 93 percent of which in 1937-39 went to Canada. 
Exports to Mexico in some years were larger than imports from Mexico, In 1937-39, 
97 percent of the imports consisted of honeydews from Chile and Argentina. 

These melons entered the United States daring January May with heaviest shipments 
during February—April, and did not compete with the domestic shipments. faa ts 


Lo 
MELONS, OTHER THAN ATERMELONS—Continued 


from Mexico consisted of cantaloups arriving mostly in April and May, and of 
honeyballs and honeydewsS arriving in June and July. These imports were marketed 
during. the season of the earliest domestic shipments, although they began some-— 
what earlier than domestic shipments of the corresponding types. During the 

war imports from Mexico increased because of the high prices obtainable in the 
United States, whereas those from Chile ceased because of the shipping shortage. 
Imports-from Spain and Portugal consisted of an elongated or Spanish type of 
casaba melon imported late in the year for the holiday trade. 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 sand 1943 
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Ly’ Production of MANZO PAS ste and pulp is prohably nil and production of guava 
paste ana pulp i ee LOLe. 
pource: Official eet of the U. & Bepartment of Commerce. 
Iten United States tariff Proposed 
negotioting 
coun bury 
par. 752 
Mango pastes and pulps 55 and gunvea 


pastes and pulps: 


z 
Product of .Cuba 


Other ------------—-- ee eee 
1/ Reduced from 28 to 1A pancent n 


ce ean 1934, and bound in second su 


ve Janu Vey L9Ae. 


Y Reduced from 35 to 2& pereent in 
June 1935, and subsequently bound in t 
aD Salvador, and Costa ti to Qe 


the eae 


a / ) ie 
20 ges Beat CURA. 
ie af 
35 &f 28 


Le ne 


polemental 


agreement with 


trade 


Cuba, effective 
arreement with Cuba, effec 


& 


: trade agreement with Haiti, effective 


apreemonts with Honduras, Guatemala, 


Cor ent 
Guava paste is a concentrate of suava oulp with sugar added and is used in 
much the same monner as jellies or marmalades. Guava pulp, which constitutes 
the bulk of the imports of this class, is used in me oe ing jelly. Mango pulp 
serves as a foundation for spec ialty (cautney) sauce Virtually all of the 
domestic output of mangoes is marketed fresh and mos Ai of the guavas are made into 
jeliry. 


in the United states, 
and southern California, 
domestic output of the 
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but aside 
commodities 
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is manufactured on a small scale in Florida 
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ee Par, No. 

Lg? CUBA 

GUAVAS, PREPARED OR PRE caret AND NOT SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR (SHE 
DIGEST ON MANGO PASTES AND PULP AND GUAVA PASTELS AND PULP, PAK. '752) 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.82 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1957-39 and 1943 








oie cop ad empl a are ee tee 
Domestic Imports for consumption fron— 


iiss i 5 h4sy 
Yeer Production exports |} ALL 





cided ‘ia age 
Cubs Mexico 


om 











Quuntity (vounds) 





j i { 5 : : t ! 
Lie ae Sa pee notgeee 9D oe | 906 
1938 --- pacts” ree 200s, 4) (83,632 eae) 
9 aval t= OVaG jl- 3) O12 pl PF 4 
1927 ily | ahie 2A 242813 44,5286 360 
5 ge iid i Al Ser) rt Sins mweel § te = Qe . . amar 
1943 i ; : RO. j 9 L2i i S50 r] 956 | te 3 12°77 
Value (dollars 





Oi: | 2 902 | 110 





Saye irl yp WR ik ea a! of ig Aa i eae 
larger than imports. 2/ Negligible, if any. 
Source: Official statistics of the 0. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 


Aco of A945 country 
1930 ~—Ss rate 


Percent ed velorem 
Par, 752 
Guavas, prepared or preserved, 
and NeSePele? 
Product of Guba ----~----------- 28 / 
Other -+-------------——------ 35 Mo aon 
lf Automatically reduced to 14 percent by virtue of the trade agreoment with 
Haiti, effective June 1935. 


~ 


‘ CUBA 


a 
(3 


ey = 


2f Reduced from 35 to 174 percent in the trade agreement with Haiti, effective 
June 1935, end subsequently bound in the trade agrecments with Honduras, Cuatemala, 


El Salvador, Gosta Rica, snd Mexico. 


Comment 


Imports under this class consist of guava products other than jelly, paste, 


and pulp. One of the principal products entering under this class is «nown as 


guava cups, the shell of the guava fruit cut in two and the outer skin, pulp, and 
seeds removed. United States commercial production of guavas, prepared or pre- 


served, if any, is insignificant and hehe to California and Florida. 
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CANDIED FRUITS OTHER THAN CHERRIES AND PINEAPPLES 

(See separste- digests. om candied cherries and pineapples) 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.85 


oes 


United States production, exports, end imperts, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from-— 






Domestic 
exports 











R 





Year Production Ali 1s ioe = 
or | FRANCE Ww ndj 
countries | 


j i 
ooo 


Quantity (pounds) 








1937 —— Nea. | ron | 654277 | 31,948 | 2,600 | 1,226 
1998 = ig Mike™ | 77,702 | Sradd | 3,902 5, 248 
1939 --—- 500,000 | able ¥ ne 4d 32,029 3,809 | 6,224 
1943 —— eeegre. | | 





Value (dcllars) 








i 1 
ney nea. ; ee ae eee 652 | 197 
cy nea. bse 7, CONS gas eo 954 | 549 
93) | 100,000 avai | 0,424 | 7,675 | Tee 816 
oo nee ae | 2 pe : = | 2 2 





; af Estimates based upon information obtsined from the trade. 
_al.. Statistics of exports not available. They are known to be very much 
smaller than imports. 
3/ Includes imports from Argentina of 10,347 pounds, valued at $1,993, and 
4 imports from Mexico of 3,897 pounds, vaiued at $280. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
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item United States tariff Eines 
Act of AIRS " eour ct 
1930 rate 





Percent ad va valo 
Pass “7152 
Candied, crystallized, or glace’ 
apricots, figs, dates, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunelles, ber- 
ries, and other fruits, not ag 
specially provided for -------— 40 = eo FRANCE 
1/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 


id Comment 


Candied fruits, other than cherries and pineapple, whether imported or proc-— 

. essed in the United States, usually consist of mixtures containing pears, plums, 
prunes, dates, kumquats, apricots, epee end pineapple. They have long been 
used Be a eniteabhen. but United States consumption of candied fruits as a con- 
fection has been declining. A sneehacminiee submitted to the trade by the Tariff 
Commission revealed that United States production was approximately 1 million 
pounds in 1929 and 800,000 pounds in 1930; for 1939, the output was estimated at 
500,000 pounds. The principal centers of manufacture in the United States are in 
the metropolitan area of New York City, Cincinnati, Peoria, San Francisco,, and Los 
Angeles. 


Boo 


CANDIED FRUITS OTHER THAN CHERRIES AND PINEAPPLES—contimuied 


Imports declined from an average of about 150,000 pounds in 1930-31 to 

' 64,000: pounds .in 1937-39. Before the wer, they entered mostly in the fall months 

_ for the holiday. trade of ‘Thanksgiving. and Christmas. The imported fruit, except 
for small quantities.imported from tropical countries, was ‘similar to the domestic 
but somewhat higher in price. | ane: 


Par. No. 752 
200 LEBANON 


APRICOT PULP 


Stat. import clase (1939): 133.86 . 


United States production, cine anc impor rts, 1937-39 and 1943 







_Inports for consumption <A Sn 












1943 aed Thode ay 12h, 


— -_ 


Year.’ |: Pro- Domestic . aa 
duction 4/ exports All > Ttal: Syria incld. res tellin 
countries} ied LEBANON |! A ae 
: Juentity (1,000 rounds) aio 
fi t a: Sage ! I — 
1937 -- 246, 304 | 22,260 ggrtuy ine’ & ; Benge el sscisny: ; 106 
1938 —-| 74,368 | 33,670 249 Leino qe Borge Riv adhahess 
1939 --| 152,275 | 38,187 | 367 sey (aadSEeT Ie) bong to piitws 
ete SEE eae 2/7) nae [oe vmod |makidie ® Geeebeg RE tueip hapersae 
| Value (1,000 ores — 
1937 --| 16,718 Inara abe 4 pee | gyre 5 
1932 +. Taye oP org aay | 13 oe a Pian 2 ‘ 
1939 | 9,409 2,523 | pil | 5 d : 
—_— ~_ - 


1/ Production and exports are ona all canned apricots as they are to a certain 
extent comparable and competitiv ith imports of the so-cailed culp. Weight of 
production obdtained by a nediealy Mere of cases reported by the National Canners 
Association at 43 pounds. Value of production from the Biennial Census of Manu- 
facturers. 

2/ Includes 7,019 thousand pounds valued at 673 thousand dollars exported under 
lend-lease. 

3/ Less then 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce, excert as noted. 











[tem United States tariff Proposed 
| negotiating 

Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 

Pars ‘52 
Apricot pulp ~-+--~----~----~------~--~ 35 a2 LEBANON 
Comment 


Apricot rulp is used in glazing week and in the manufacture of ice cream; 
canned apricots are consumed as a dessert fruit and used in rics and other pastries; 
to a certain extent, however, the two pede are interchangeable. Under the Act. 
of 1930 apricot pakp is dutiable under paragraph 752 as a "fruit pulp," whereas the 
canned product, defined as consisting of halves and rieces, is dutiable under the 
apricot paragraph (735). As both products are subject to the same rate of duty, 
import statistics have not always accurately distinguished between them, so that 
some part of the reported imports of rulp may heve consisted of canned arricots and 
vice versa, 


<01 


APRICOT PULP--Continued 


“Africot tulp. as.such is not manufactured in the United States, but the un- 

.. Sweetened, seclid-pack canned pic apricot of California is considered the nearest 
domestic substitute. The pulr was formerly produced in substantial quantities for 
export to the United Kingdom, but, before the war, it was supplanted by the Spanish 
“product. ----A- small demand in the United States for the true pulp has been supplied 

entirely by imports in recent years. Although subject to wide fluctuations from 
"year to year; United States production of canned apricots greatly overshadows the 

- combined imrorts of canned apricots and fulp, In 1937-329-imports of these two 
croducts combined amounted to only a fractional part of 1 percent of the domestic 
outrut of canned arricots. L/ On the other hand, :exports of canned apricots, which 
averaged about 25 percent of croduction before the war, were about 100 times as 

“preat as-the.combined, imports of pulp and canned arricots. 


Before. the Spanish Civil, War, Spain was virtually the only source of imrorts 
of. the pulp, which averaged about 500,000 pounds valued at $20,000 annually. As 
soon as the imports from Spain fell off, those from other sources, namely, Italy, 
Syria (Lebanon), and Morocco increased. During the war, all imports virtually 
ceased, but whenever they are resumed Spain and other Mediterrancan countries are 
aie ke sig teen a eae a apy 





1/ During 1937-39 imports of apricots, prepared or ¢reserved, n.S.p.fe (canned), 
import class 133.15, par. 735, averaged 116,000 pounds valued at 45,587 annually. 
The imports from Spain were 177,000 rounds in 1937, with none in 1938 and 1939. 
Other sources in 1937-39 were Soria (Lebanon), China, Italy, Morocco, and Palestine, 
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Par. No. ia 
UNITED KINGDOM 
CUBA 

ORANGE PULP 
(See digest on orangg marmalade, pur. 71) 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.37. 


iS Arend ad anther’ 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Probably around .1 million pounds 2 yeur. 
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4/ Less than 500, 
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pource: Official statistics of the U. S, Devartrent of Commerce, 
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Par, 79e3 Percent ad velovem 
Orange pulp 
Pr roauct of Cuba es Se a rr et ee car yr Se ay win se He Ne ts Pre MAroeem ee oe 2) 
All other ~<~—~——.-—.—~.... etm iy 8 ] 
ae / ee E yc “| » Fs . 5 + 4 } * 
/ Reduced ea 25 to 14 percent in second cumlemental trade avbeement wit 
Cuba, effective January 1942. 


ates. a ih Bre, 
OMEN e 


mt ent ee ee 











Orange pulp is used in the manufacture of orange- marmalade. d orange 
pulp, as well as ced ee from which the imported MormeLady LA munufactured, is the 
product of the bitter or Seville oransr Domestic pulp igs mide from bath bitter and 
Sweet oranges but, as the domestic supply of bitter oranges is swall, mich tue Larger 
part is made from sweet oranges. Beoicrte the war imports probably. supplied from one- 


third to one-half of consumption. 


Before 193%, Spain and the United inpdom were of about equal importance as the 
yo ingame sources of imports of bitter ormng: pulp, sitnougn the British oranze 
was made from oranges imported from pain. 7 trade with Spain aeciined : 
1937, because of the Civil War in Spain, Herocco became an important source. Later 
during World War II, imports feli off sharly 
ports from Cuba occurred after the reduction j made in the second suppLiemen 
trade agrecment, with that country in és uary 1942, | but they were very smail,as ccn- 
pared with prewar imports from other courntrics. sresent Cuban preference rite 
is 40 petwent of the genoral rate. 


re 


eiatively large increase in in- 
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ORANGE, PULP—Continued 


With the sharp decline in imports of bitter orange pulp during the war and 
the resulting shortage in the United States of marmalade of the bitter type, it 


is believed by some in the trade that many American consumers have developed a 


preference for domestic murmalade made from sweet oranges. 





Par. No. 752 


| NETHERLANDS 
204 AUSTRALIA 
OTHER FRUIT PASTES AND FRUIT PULPS CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.89 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 













Import 


NETHER- 
LANDS 


s for consumption from-- 








Domestic 
exports | All 
' countries 















Year Production 














AUSTRALIA CUBA 











Quantity (pounds) 
















1937 ran par 689,150] 190,017 | 79,535 | 305,633 | 9,502 
1938 cA se 237,107! 82,178 ~ 105,626 |14,917 
1939 og cule 2 2/ 347,640! 243,400 yay eA Disdeo\ dea 
1943 | |3/ 200, 922 | - = I lg ee 
(5a 2A te Sn A Se EOE Tae Uae li Hi eae 
Value (dollars 
1937 hee me 34,472, 15,152 | Bleu. Haale 1 Lae 
1938 eee 3 : 21, 224 13,159 - 2,546 1, 300 
1939 ante ny Bistoo) 49,402 7 3,194 1,682 | 1,205 
1943 | 2/ 19, 316| z | ts en LO 979 


Lf Known tc be very large compared with imports. 

2/ Probably substantially larger than imports. 

3/ Includes 122,796 pounds, valued at $8,343, imported from Mexico. Negligible 
in 1937-39. 

source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1730 x 


rate 
~ Percent ad valorem 
Par, 752 
Fruit pastes and fruit pulps (except 
orange and apricot pulp and 
mango and guava paste and wieth 


Product of Cuba ~-~---------~~-~—-+-~ 28 i/ 14 CUBA 
Other ~--~~-~----~~-~--~----~-~~~--- —— ae 35 NETHERLANDS, 
AUSTRALIA 


ny Lf Reduced in second supplemental trade agreement with Cuba, effective 
January 1942. 
Comnent 


The imports under this class have consisted mostly, if not entirely, of fruit 
pulps. The principal items before the war were currant and gooseberry pulp from 
the Netherlands, currant pulp from Australia, raspberry pulp from the United 
Kingdom and Australia, and lemon pulp fron Italy. Although statistics of United 
States production of fruit pastes and pulps are not available, it is known that 
the production of pulps is very large. The domestic pulps are mostly manufactured 
by fruit canners for their own use,being held in storage for the iss da eas in the 
off-growing season,of such finished products as jems, jellies,and marmalades The 
trend toward the increased use of frozen fruit has, however, resulted in some de- 
crease in the preservation of fruits in the form of pulp. 


In comparison with domestic production, imports have been insignificant. With 
consumers turning more and more to the frozen fruit, it would appear that the de- 
mand for the imported pulps would not be likely to increase to any great extent, 
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205 Par.No. 752 
FRUITS, IN NATURAL STATE, N.S.P.F. (EXCEPT WATERMELONS) CUBA 
(INCLUDING PAPAYAS) CHILE 
Stat. import class (1939): 133.91 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


! Imports for consumption from-- 
- : Domestic “TOG eran 
Year Proaucticn All coun- (Other Briti ae 
eaneene tries 1/ CUBA Hest Indies 4/ Mexico 


Value (dollars) 















1967 «..< A! 6 586 | Tore ‘ct 3,009 pee 
1938 ---- oe ont nei <2 eer) | 2,182 16 
1939 Sal ile aval = ee roa = Lh279 LO ; 567 
1943 ae es able 3/ able 3/ 5 i 198 Ds 597 






1/ No imports from CHILE in any of the years given in the table. | 

2/ Other than Beriiudd, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago. 3/No comparable 
United.States data. 2/ Inéludes imports from Ganada valued at $34,714. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Propos 2d 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
‘ 3 Percent ad valorem 


Pais ioe: 
Fruits in their natural state (except 
watermelons), n.s.p f.: 
A Papayas: 


Product of Cuba -----~---~~ —~---~ Free 1/ Free i/ CUBA 
seg >) -aiaeeelasmea ?— ane 35 eis CHILE 
Other fruits: | . 7 
Productio? Cuba --eeese®0 8.2.2 BG— U/ oe ppesedifee~ Eig 
Por 25 fay sae WA 
Other wae 35 wnsads 


1/ Under the Convention of Commercial Reciprocity of 1902 and ‘the trade agreement 
of 1934, certain fresh fruits from Cuba enter free of duty. The rate on such fresh 
fruits from Cuba as might be dutiable was reduced from 28 to 14 percent in the 
second supplementary trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 1942. No dutia- 
ble imports under second supplemental trade agreement with Cuba. 


Comment 


Imports of fruit in the natural state or in brine under paragraph 752 are such 

gas are not specifically provided for under other paragrephs. The list includes 
various novelties such as prickly pears, husk tomatoes, quinces, and pomegranates 
from Mexico, and such tropical fruits as papayas, guavas, sapodillas, and cherimoyas 
from Cuba and other islands of the West Indies. Virtually all of these fruits are 

roduced either in California or Floride, but production is small. Imports have 
usually been smali and will probably remain so as they consist principally of 

fruits not in great demand or that are difficult to ship successfully. 


The papaya is one ot the important tropical fruits in this group. bo is 4 
melon-like fruit which grows from the trunk of a peculiar single~stemmed tree. It 
is grown successfully in the southern parts of Florida, Texas, and California when- 
ever the winters are free of severe freezes. The papaya has not been more widely 
grown in the United States because of the weather hazards (wind and frost), its 
poor shipping qualities, and lack of uniform varieties for marketing; the market 
too is limited as the fruit is not very well known. The fruit is served fresh 


wa ioe. 


FRUITS, IN NATURAL STATE, N.S.P.F. (EXCEPT WATERMELONS) | 
(INCLUDING PAP. -YAS)-Continied * ’ 


like a cantaloup, bat ‘is probably om known. as ‘iia souree-of “an important ‘diges- 
tive .ferment,- pepain similar in its action to pepsin. The papaya is marketed — 
in ‘the’ fresh-or “frozen ‘states — -both~ the fresh’ ‘and coagulated juice are also: 
marketed; : 


: iihaten Set anes 
c | omer 
¥e F 


mer roncg aos fresh” and frozen papaya. are poneaert to a duty of 35 percent, 
but enter free of auty when. from Cuba,’...They.are-subject’ to inspection ‘by the 
U...S—Barean- of EntdiiGlogy and Plant Cusseta which reports coro of the: 
natural and frozen’ papaya as shown in the. table which follows. ; 


_Papayas: . United-States” imports by sources, in speci ified fiscal years,. 
eter) “193932846 sania . 





Bie da\ web ee daw gay (on es ees) : Dominican 
i | > a e J 7? e .~ | 4 ! ry : aft i e 
iscal y nding June 3 ,. Gabe , | MexiGo\. 2 pepubiin 


Total 













1943-44 rn : — : ; = 


Natural; .....- i a yee ‘ : : 
io) er CT ae a an de ey 
1938-39 = CORE Uae hiyp oe heen Le ee ———3 230, 649 : $ 8 : 236,730 
1939-40 eee Tap sool & 9,842 : =)  § 957,679 
LIAB hh, mann “90,665 : 43,586 : an + T3seRzaT : 
‘ ° : Lipp ak ay 

ee te ate HS AB Total ~ z 

Frozen: ae 3 ae ait : 
ee bd yg: evenor inners om ay 
2k am Manan I Maas ih Ga St ke) ns ee 6,650 
1939-40. ----~--------~------------- : re 3g ATi 22 3,724 


Source: Official statistics of, the Us, Be Departrent Of ‘Agriculture. : 





Par. No. 752 
207 CUBA 
CHINA 
FRUITS, PREPARED OR PRESERVED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.93 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


















Imports for consumption from-— 





Domestic 


















Year | Production nie AL 
exports , CHINA |!Hong Kong | CUBA Mexico 
countries | 
Value (dollars) | 
1938 ec ee: 82,660! 37,328 22 ue | 2 Pie 383 
1939 ee it is ay 88 PH 52.151 18,57. | 1,695 1,027 
1943 | af 48,095 2 - | 9,433 | 16,27 


id No comparable United States production or exports. 

2/ Includes imports valued at $20,474 from Canada entered free as an act of 
internaticnai courtesy. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
RELROD ee country 
1930 rate 
Percent fae valorem 
Par. ‘752 
Fruits,-. n.s.p.f., prepared or 
preserved: 1/ 
Product of Cuba -~---- eee 28 ~ 14 CUBA 
Other £/ ------~--------~---------- 35 35 CHINA 
Lf, Reduced to 14 percent in second supplementsl trade agreement with Cuba, 
effective Jammary 1942. 
af Does not include bananas, dried, desiccated, or evaporated, or guavas, pre- 


pared or preserved. 
Comment 


This clags contains a long list of pickled, dried, or otherwise prepared or 
preserved fruits which are not provided for under other paragraphs. Included 
among them are Chinese litchis, Chinese dates or jujubes, and mixtures of two or 
more fruits (canned or een Very few, if any, of these fruit preparations are 
produced in the United States 
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